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PREFACE 

The editors of this pamphlet take pleasure in return- 
ing thanks to the following authors and publishers, who 
have kindly permitted the reproduction of portions of their 
books : to Messrs. Houghton, Mi£9in & Co. for permission 
to reprint the extract from John Fiske's CivU Government 
in the United States; to Professor G. L. Kittredge and to 
Messrs. Houghton, MiiHin & Co. for permission to reprint 
a portion of the Introduction to the one- volume edition of 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads; to Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. for permission to reprint a part of 
Cardinal Newman's Idea of a University; to Professor 
G. H. Palmer and to Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. for per- 
mission to reprint a portion of Self- Cultivation in English; 
to President Eliot and to The Century Company for per- 
mission to reprint a portion of a chapter from Educational 
Reform; to the Right Honorable James Bryce and to The 
Macmillan Company for permission to reprint a passage 
from The American Commonwealth; to Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons for permission to reprint a part of Steven- 
son's .^ Triplex; to President Eliot, to The Century 
Company, and to The American Unitarian Association for 
permission to reprint a part of John GUlley; to the Right 
Honorable James Bryce and to The Macmillan Company 
for permission to reprint a part of the essay on Godkin 
from Studies in Contemporary Biography; to Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons for permission to print an extract fro^ 
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Carlyle's ReminiscenceB ; to Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. for 
permission to reprint a part of Mr. Chesterton's critique 
on Sir Walter Scott from Varied Types; to Mr. C. T. 
Copeland and to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. for 
permission to reprint from Mr. Copeland's essay on Ste- 
venson, which first appeared in The Atlantic Monthly; to 
President Hadley and to Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons 
for permission to reprint an extract from President 
Hadley's Economics; and to the students who, in permit- 
ting the reproduction of their themes, have furnished an 
indispensable part of these specimens of composition. 
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MODELS OF EXPOSITION 

I. TAXATION AND GOVERNMENT^ 

John Fiske 

What, then, are taxes? The question is one which is 
apt to come up, sooner or later, to puzzle children. They 
find no difficulty in understanding the butcher's bill for 
so many pounds of meat, or the tailor's bill for so many 
suits of clothes, where the value received is something 5 
that can be seen and handled. But the tax bill, though 
it comes as inevitably as the autumnal frosts, bears no 
such obvious relation to the incidents of domestic life; 
it is not quite so clear what the money goes for ; and 
hence it is apt to be paid by the head of the household lo 
with more or less grumbling, while for the younger 
members of the family it requires some explanation. 

It only needs to be pointed out, however, that in every 
town some things are done for the benefit of all the inhab- 
itants of the town, things which concern one person just is 
as much as another. Thus roads are made and kept in 
repair, school-houses are built and salaries paid to school- 
teachers, there are constables who take criminals to jail, 
there are engines for putting out fires, there are public 
libraries, town cemeteries, and poor-houses. Money raised 20 

1 From Civil Government in the United States, pp. 3-8. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1896. 

3 



4 EXPOSITION 

for these purposes, which are supposed to concern all the 
inhabitants, is supposed to be paid by all the inhabitants, 
each one furnishing his share ; and the share which each 
one pays is his town tax. 
5 From this illustration it would appear that taxes are pri- 
vate property taken for public purposes ; and in making this 
statement we come very near the truth. Taxes are por- 
tions of private property which a government takes for 
its public purposes. Before going farther, let us pause to 

10 observe that there is one other way, besides taxation, in 
which government sometimes takes private property for 
public purposes. Roads and streets are of great impor- 
tance to the general public; and the government of the 
town or city in which you live may see fit, in opening a 

16 new street, to run it across your garden, or to make you 
move your house or shop out of the way for it. In so 
doing, the government either takes away or damages some 
of your property. It exercises rights over your property 
without asking your permission. This power of govern- 

20 ment over private property is called " the right of eminent 
domain." It means that a man's private interests must 
not be allowed to obstruct the interests of the whole com- 
munity in which he lives. But in two ways the exercise 
of eminent domain is unlike taxation. In the first place, 

25 it is only occasional, and affects only certain persons here 
or there, whereas taxation goes on perpetually and affects 
all persons who own property. In the second place, when 
the government takes away a piece of your land to make 
a road, it pays you money in return for it; perhaps not 

30 quite so much as you believe the piece of land was worth 
in the market; the average human nature is doubtless 
such that men seldom give fair measure for measure unless 
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they feel compelled to, and it is not easy to put a govern- 
ment under compulsion. Still it gives you something; it 
does not ask you to part with your property for nothing. 
Now in the case of. taxation, the government takes your 
money and seems to make no return to you individually ; ."5 
but it is supposed to return to you the value of it in the 
shape of well-paved streets, good schools, efficient pro- 
tection against criminals, and so forth. 

In giving this brief preliminary definition of taxes and 
taxation, we have already begun to speak of " the govern- lo 
ment " of the town or city in which you live. We shall 
presently have to speak of other "governments," — as 
the government of your state and the government of the 
United States ; and we shall now and then have occasion 
to allude to the governments of other countries in which 15 
the people are free, as, for example, England ; and of some 
countries in which the people are not free, as, for example, 
Russia. It is desirable, therefore, that we should here at 
the start make sure what we mean by " government," in 
order that we may have a clear idea of what we are talking 20 
about. 

Our verb "to govern" is an old French word, one of 
the great host of French words which became a part of 
the English language between the eleventh and fourteenth 
centuries, when so much French was spoken in England. 25 
The French word was ffouvemer, and its oldest form was 
the Latin gubernare^ a word which the Romans borrowed 
from the Greek, and meant originally " to steer the ship." 
Hence it very naturally came to mean "to guide," "to 
direct," " to command." The comparison between govern- 30 
ing and steering was a happy one. To govern is not to 
command as a master commands a slave, but it is to issue 
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orders and give directions for the common good ; for the 
interests of the man at the helm are the same as those of 
the people in the ship. All must float or sink together. 
Hence we sometimes speak of the " ship of state," and we 

5 often call the state a "commonwealth," or something in the 

weal or welfare of which, all the people are alike interested. 

Government, then, is the directing or managing of such 

affairs as concern all the people alike, — as, for example, 

the punishment of criminals, the enforcement of contracts, 

10 the defence against foreign enemies, the maintenance of 
roads and bridges, and so on. To the directing or man- 
aging of such affairs all the people are expected to con- 
tribute, each al3cording to his ability, in the shape of taxes. 
Government is something which is supported by the people 

15 and kept alive by taxation. There is no other way of 
keeping it alive. 

The business of carrying on government — of steering 
the ship of state — either requires some special training, 
or absorbs all the time and attention of those who carry 

20 it on ; and accordingly, in all countries, certain persons 
or groups of persons are selected or in some way set apart, 
for longer or shorter periods of time, to perform the work 
of government. Such persons may be a king with his 
council, as in the England of the twelfth century; or a 

25 parliament led by a responsible ministry, as in the Eng- 
land of to-day ; or a president and two houses of congress, 
as in the United States ; or a board of selectmen, as in a 
New England town. When we speak of " a government " 
or '' the government," we often mean the group of persons 

30 thus set apart for carrying on the work of government. 
Thus, by " the Gladstone government " we mean Mr. Glad- 
stone, with his colleagues in the cabinet and his Liberal 
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majority in the House of Commons ; and by " the Lincoln 
government," properly speaking, was meant President 
Lincoln, with the Republican majorities in the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

" The government " has always many things to do, and 5 
there are many different lights in which we might regard 
it. But for the present there is one thing which we need 
especially to keep in mind. "The government" is the 
power which can rightfully take away a part of your prop- 
erty, in the shape of taxes, to be used for public purposes, lo 
A government is not worthy of the name, and cannot long 
be kept in existence, unless it can raise money by taxa- 
tion, and use force, if necessary, in collecting its taxes. 
The only general government of the United States during 
the Revolutionary War, and for six years after its close, is 
was the Continental Congress, which had no authority to 
raise money by taxation. In order to feed and clothe the 
army and pay its ofiBcers and soldiers, it was obliged to 
ask for money from the several states, and hardly ever 
got as much as was needed. It was obliged to borrow 20 
millions of dollars from France and Holland, and to issue 
promissory notes which soon became worthless. After the 
war was over it became clear that this so-called govern- 
ment could neither preserve order nor pay its debts, and 
accordingly it ceased to be respected either at home or 26 
abroad, and it became necessary for the American people 
to adopt a new form of government. Between the old 
Continental Congress and the government under which 
we have lived since 1789, the differences were many; 
but by far the most essential difference was that the new 30 
government could raise money by taxation, and was thus 
enabled properly to carry on the work of governing. 
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If we are in any doubt as to what is really the govern- 
ment of some particular country, we cannot do better 
than observe what person or persons in that country ai-e 
clothed with authority to tax the people. Mere names, as 
6 customarily applied to governments, are apt to be decep- 
tive. Thus in the middle of the eighteenth century France 
and England were both called " kingdoms " ; but so far as 
kingly power was concerned,^ Louis XV. was a very dif- 
ferent sort of a king from George II. The French king 

10 could impose taxes on his people, and it might therefore 
be truly said that the government of France was in the 
king. Indeed, it was Louis XV.'s immediate predecessor ^ 
who made the famous remark, " The state is myself." But 
the English king could not impose taxes ; the only power 

15 in England that could do that was the House of Commons, 
and accordingly it is correct to say that in England, at the 
time of which we are speaking, the government was (as it 
still is) in the House of Commons. 

I say, then, the most essential feature of a government — 

20 or at any rate the feature with which it is most important 
for us to become familiar at the start — is its power of 
taxation. The government is that which taxes. If indi- 
viduals take away some of your property for purposes of 
their own, it is robbery; you lose your money and get 

25 nothing in return. But if the government takes away 
some of your property in the shape of taxes, it is supposed 
to render to you an equivalent in the shape of good gov- 
ernment, something without which our lives and property 

1 Louis XIV., the Grand Monarch, who personally ruled France from 
1661 until his death in 1716. That he addressed the words '♦L'lltat c'est 
moi" to the President of the Parliament of Paris is a fairly well estab- 
lished tradition ; that the famous dictum represents his belief and practice 
*s a matter of history. 
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would not be safe. Herein seems to lie the difference 
between taxation and robbery. When the highwayman 
points his pistol at me and I hand him my purse and 
watch, I am robbed. But when I pay the tax-collector, 
who can seize my watch or sell my house over my head 
if I refuse, I am simply paying what is fairly due from 
me toward supporting the government. 



II. THE POPULAR BALLAD^ 

George Lyman Kittrbdge 

A ballad is a song that tells a story, or — to take the 
other point of view — a story told in song. More formally, 
it may be defined as a short narrative poem, adapted for 
singing, simple in plot and metrical structure, divided 
6 into stanzas, and characterized by complete impersonality 
so far as the autlior or singer is concerned. This last 
trait is of the very first consequence in determining the 
quality or qualities which give the ballad its peculiar place 
in literature. A ballad has no author. At all events, it 

10 appears to have none. The teller of the story for the time 
being is as much the author as the unknown (and for our 
purposes unimportant) person who first put it into shape. 
In most forms of artistic literature the personality of the 
writer is a matter of deep concern to the reader. The 

15 style, we say, is the man. The individuality of one poet 
distinguishes his works, however they may vary among 
themselves, from the works of all other poets. Chaucer, 
for instance, has his way, or his ways, of telling a tale that 
are not the way, or the ways, of William Morris. If a 

20 would-be creative literary artist has no individuality that 
we can detect, we set him down as conventional, and that 

1 From the Introduction to English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
edited from the collection of Francis James Child by Helen Child Sar- 
gent and George Lyman Kittredge, pp. xi-xiii. Houghton^ Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 1904. 

10 
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is an end of him and of his works. In the ballad it ia not 
so. There the author is of no account. He is not even 
present. We do not feel sure that he ever existed. At 
most, we merely infer his existence, at some indefinite 
time in the past, from the fact of his product : a poem, we r, 
think, implies a poet ; therefore somebody must have com- 
posed this ballad. Until we begin to reason, we have no 
thought of the author of any ballad, because, so far as we 
can see, he had no thought of himself. 

We may go a step farther in this matter of impersonality, lo 
Not only is the author of a ballad invisible, and, so far as 
the effect which the poem produces on the hearer is con- 
cerned, practically non-existent, but the teller of the tale 
has no r61e in it. Unlike other songs, it does not purport 
to give utterance to the feelings or the mood of the is 
singer. The first person does not occur at all, except in 
the speeches of the several characters. Finally, there are 
no comments or reflections by the narrator. He does not 
dissect or psychologize. He does not take sides for or 
against any of the dramatis personce. He merely tells 20 
what happened and what people said, and he confines the 
dialogue to its simplest and most inevitable elements. 
The story exists for its own sake. If it were possible to 
conceive a tale as telling itself without the instrumentality 
of a conscious speaker, the ballad would be such a tale. 25 

So far we have dealt in generalities and impressions. 
What has been said is obvious enough, and it is admitted 
by everybody. There is, as we shall see presently, no 
agreement among scholars as to the origin and history of 
what are called popular ballads, but as to the fact of 30 
their impersonal quality there is no dispute. Nor will 
it be denied that this quality puts them in a class by 
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themselves. Whatever the cause or causes, the bare fact 
is clear and undeniable. No one can read *The Hunting of 
the Cheviot/ or ' Mary Hamilton,' or ' Johnie Armstrong",* 
or 'Robyn and Gandeleyn,' or 'The Wife of Usher's 

5 Well,' and fail to recognize that, different as they are 
from each other in theme and in effect, they belong 
together. Yet no two of them are the works of the same 
author. Their common element is not the personality of 
the writer but his impersonality; and this distinguishes 

10 the ballad, as a class, from the productions of the conscious 
literary artist. In studying ballads, then, we are studying 
the " poetry of the folk," and the " poetry of the folk " is 
different from the " poe.try of art." 

Poetry of the folk is, perhaps, a dangerous phrase ; but 

15 it is too convenient to be lightly rejected, and, if we proceed 
with caution, we may employ it without disaster. Let us 
hasten to acknowledge that in introducing the term at this 
stage of our discussion we have gone somewhat farther 
than the logic of the situation warrants. We have seen, to 

20 be sure, that all poetry is divisible into two great classes, — 
that which is manifestly the work of the conscious artist, 
and that which is not. We have recognized a characteristic 
difference between ' The Prioress's Tale ' and ' Julian and 
Maddalo ' on the one hand, and ' Johnie Armstrong ' and 

25 ' The Wife of Usher's Well ' on the other. But we have 
not yet discovered anything that justifies us in calling the 
ballads/(?Zi;-poetry, and we have not defined the folk, though 
that is a term which assuredly requires explanation. 

The alphabet was no doubt a great invention, and every- 

30 body should be happy to know that he can write. But now 
and then it would be convenient if one's thoughts could 
dissociate literature for a moment from the written or 
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printed page. In theory this is easy enough to do. Prac- 
tically, however, it is difficult for even a professed student 
of linguistics to remember that a word is properly a sign 
made with the vocal organs, and that the written word is 
merely a conventional symbol standing for the word that 5 
is spoken. We are in the habit of thinking that a word 
should be pronounced as it is spelled, rather than that it 
should be spelled as it is pronounced. Author means to us 
a man with a pen in his hand, — a writer^ as we call him. 
It requires a combined effort of the reason and the imagina- lo 
tion to conceive a poet as a person who cannot write, sing- 
ing or reciting his verses to an audience that cannot read. 
History, as we understand it, is the written record or even 
the printed volume ; it is no longer the accumulated fund 
of tribal memories, handed down from father to son by oral 15 
tradition. Yet everybody knows that, quite apart from 
what we usually call literature, there is a great mass of 
song and story and miscellaneous lore which circulates 
among those who have neither books nor newspapers. To 
this oral literature, as the French call it, education is no 20 
friend. Culture destroys it, sometimes with amazing rapid- 
ity. When a nation learns to read, it begins to disregard 
its traditional tales ; it feels a little ashamed of them ; and 
finally it loses both the will and the power to remember 
and transmit them. What was once the possession of the 25 
folk as a whole, becomes the heritage of the illiterate only, 
and soon, unless it is gathered up by the antiquary, vanishes 
altogether. 

To this oral literature belong the popular ballads, and 
we are justified, therefore, in calling them "folk-poetry." 30 
They are not, like written literature, the exclusive posses- 
sion of the cultivated classes in any community. They 
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belonged, in the first instance, to the whole people, at a 
time when there were no formal divisions of literate and 
illiterate ; when the intellectual interests of all were sub- 
stantially identical, from the king to the peasant. As civi- 

5 lization advanced, they were banished from polite society, 
but they lived on among the humble, among shepherds 
and ploughboys and "the spinsters and the knitters in the 
sun," until even these became too sophisticated to care for 
them and they were heard no more. 

10 The process just sketched is not imaginary or merely 
inferential. It is, to be sure, impossible, from the nature 
of the case, to cite documentary evidence for every step in 
the history of the ballads of a given people. But we are 
not confined to the limits of a single nationality. Every 

16 country of Europe may be laid under contribution for evi- 
dence, and not a little testimony has come in from other 
continents. All stages of civilization are represented in 
the material that scholars have brought together, so that 
we are enabled to speak with entire confidence. Positive 

20 chronology may be out of the question, but relative chro- 
nology is all that one can require in such matters. The 
hostility between education and balladry is not con- 
jectural ; its history is known in Great Britain for at least 
two hundred years. The homogeneous folk — that is, the 

25 community whose intellectual interests are the same from 
the top of the social structure to the bottom — is no fiction ; 
examples in abundance have been observed and recorded. 
The ability of oral tradition to transmit great masses of 
verse for hundreds of years is proved and admitted. Ballads 

30 themselves exist in plenty, fortunately preserved in old 
manuscripts or broadsides or taken down from singing 
^r recitation in recent years. It is possible to be ignorant 
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of the evidence, no doubt, but it is not possible to doubt 
when once the evidence is known. The popular ballads are 
really popular, that is, they belong to the folk. So much is 
clear. There are problems enough remaining, — the rela- 
tion of the ballads to written literature, their sources, their 
origin, the manner of composition, and so on. But these 
are secondary questions. The main point is established, 
and, indeed, there has never been any reason to dispute it. 



III. A GENTLEMAN^ 

John Henry Cardinal Newman 

Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman 
to say he is one who never inflicts pain. This description is 
both refined and, as far aS' it goes, accurate. He is mainly 
occupied in merely removing the obstacles which hinder 

5 the free and unembarrassed action of those about him ; 
and he concurs with their movements rather than takes the 
initiative himself. His benefits may be considered as 
parallel to what are called comforts or conveniences in 
arrangements of a personal nature : like an easy-chair or 

10 a good fire, which do their part in dispelling cold and 
fatigue, though nature provides both means of rest and 
animal heat without them. The true gentleman in like 
manner carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a 
jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast ; — all 

15 clashing of opinion, or collision of feeling, all restraint, 
or suspicion, or gloom, or resentment ; his great concern 
being to make every one at their ease and at home. He 
has his eyes on all his company ; he is tender towards the 
bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful towards 

20 the absurd; he can recollect to whom he is speaking; he 
guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics which may 
irritate ; he is seldom prominent in conversation, and never 
wearisome. He makes light of favours while he does them, 

1 From The Idea of a University^ pp. 208-211. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London, 1896. 

16 
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and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. He never 
speaks of himself except when compelled, never defends 
himself by a mere retort, he has no ears for slander or 
gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who 
interfere with him, and interprets everything for the best. 6 
He is never mean or little in his disputes, never takes 
unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare 
not say out. From a long-sighted prudence, he observes 
the maxim of the ancient sage, that we should ever con- lo 
duct ourselves towards our enemy as if he were one day 
to be our friend. He has too much good sense to be affronted 
at insults, he is too well employed to remember injuries, 
and too indolent to bear malice. He is patient, forbearing, 
and resigned, on philosophical principles ; he submits to ir) 
pain, because it is inevitable, to bereavement, because it is 
irreparable, and to death, because it is his destiny. If he 
engages in controversy of any kind, his disciplined intellect 
preserves him from the blundering discourtesy of better, 
perhaps, but less educated minds ; who, like blunt weapons, 20 
tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who mistake the 
point in argument, waste their strength on trifles, miscon- 
ceive their adversary, and leave the question more involved 
than they find it. He may be right or wrong in his opin- 
ion, but he is too clear-headed to be unjust ; he is as simple a^ 
as he is forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. Nowhere 
shall we find greater candour, consideration, indulgence : he 
throws himself into the minds of his opponents, he accounts 
for their mistakes. He knows the weakness of human 
reason as well as its strength, its province and its limits, so 
If he be an unbeliever, he will be too profound and large- 
minded to ridicule religion or to act against it ; he is too 
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wise to be a dogmatist or fanatic in his infidelity. He 
respects piety and devotion ; he even supports institutions 
as venerable, beautiful, or useful, to which he does not 
assent ; he honours the ministers of religion, and it con- 

5 tents him to decline its mysteries without assailing or 
denouncing them. He is a friend of religious toleration, 
and that, not only because his philosophy has taught him 
to look on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but 
also from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling, which 

10 is the attendant on civilization. 

Not that he may not hold a religion too, in his own way, 
even when he is not a Christian. In that case his religion 
is one of imagination and sentiment ; it is the embodi- 
ment of those ideas of the sublime, majestic, and beautiful, 

15 without which there can be no large philosophy. Some- 
times he acknowledges the being of God, sometimes he in- 
vests an unknown principle or quality with the attributes 
of perfection. And this deduction of his reason, or crea- 
tion of his fancy, he makes the occasion of such excellent 

20 thoughts, and the starting-point of so varied and systematic 
a teaching, that he even seems like a disciple of Chris- 
tianity itself. From the very accuracy and steadiness of his 
logical powers, he is able to see what sentiments are con- 
sistent in those who hold any religious doctrine at all, and 

25 he appears to others to feel and to hold a whole circle of 
theological truths, which exist in his mind no otherwise 
than as a number of deductions. 



IV. SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH^ 

George Herbert Palmer 

First, then, "Look well to your speech." It is com- 
monly supposed that when a man seeks literary power he 
goes to his room and plans an article for the press. But 
this is to begin literary culture at the wrong end. We 
speak a hundred times for every once we write. The 6 
busiest writer produces little more than a volume a year, 
not so much as his talk would amount to in a week. Con- 
sequently through speech it is usually decided whether a 
man is to have command of his language or not. If he is 
slovenly in his ninety-nine cases of talking, he can seldom lo 
pull himself up to strength and exactitude in the hun- 
dredth case of writing. A person is made in one piece, 
and the same being runs through a multitude of perform- 
ances. Whether words are uttered on paper or to the air, 
the effect on the utterer is the same. Vigor or feebleness i5 
results according as energy or slackness has been in com- 
mand. I know that certain adaptations to a new field are 
often necessary. A good speaker may find awkwardnesses 
in himself when he comes to write, a good writer when he 
speaks. And certainly cases occur where a man exhibits 20 
distinct strength in one of the two, speaking or writing, 
and not in the other. But such cases are rare. As a rule, 
language once within our control can be employed for 

iFrom Seif'CuUivation in English, pp. 9 ff. T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York, 1897. 
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oral or for written purposes. And since the opportunities 
for oral practice enormously outbalance those for written, 
it is the oral which are chiefly significant in the develop- 
ment of literary power. We rightly say of the accom- 

5 plished writer that he shows a mastery of his own tongue. 
Fortunate it is, then, that self-cultivation in the use of 
English must chiefly come through speech; because we 
are always speaking, whatever else we do. In opportuni- 
ties for acquiring a mastery of language, the poorest and 

10 busiest are at no large disadvantage as compared with the 
leisured rich. It is true the strong impulse which comes 
from the suggestion and approval of society may in some 
cases be absent, but this can be compensated by the sturdy 
purpose of the learner. A recognition of the beauty of 

15 well-ordered words, a strong desire, patience under dis- 
couragements, and promptness in counting every occasion 
as of consequence, — these are the simple agencies which 
sweep one on to power. Watch your speech, then. That is 
all which is needed. Only it is desirable to know what 

20 qualities of speech to watch for. I find three, — accuracy, 
audacity, and range, — and I will say a few words about 
each. 

Obviously, good English is exact English. Our words 
should fit our thoughts like a glove, and be neither too 

25 wide nor too tight. If too wide, they will include much 
vacuity beside the intended matter. If too tight, they will 
check the strong grasp. Of the two dangers, looseness is 
by far the greater. There are people who say what they 
mean with such a naked precision that nobody not familiar 

30 with the subject can quickly catch the sense. George 
Herbert and Emerson strain the attention of many. But 
niggardly and angular speakers are rare. Too frequently 
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words signify nothing in particular. They are merely 
thrown out in a certain direction, to report a vague and 
undetermined meaning or even a general emotion. The 
first business of every one who would train himself in 
language is to articulate his thought, to know definitely 5 
what he wishes to say, and then to pick those words 
which compel the hearer to think of this and only this. 
For such a purpose two words are often better than three. 
The fewer the words, the more pungent the impression. 
Brevity is the soul not simply of a jest, but of wit in its lo 
finest sense where it is identical with wisdom. He who 
can put a great deal into a little is the master. Since firm 
texture is what is wanted, not embroidery or superposed 
ornament, beauty has been well defined as the purgation 
of superfluities. And certainly many a paragraph might 16 
have its beauty brightened by letting quiet words take the 
place of its loud words, omitting its " verys," and striking 
out its purple patches of "fine writing." Here is Ben 
Jonson's description of Bacon's language : " There hap- 
pened in my time one noble speaker who was full of 20 
gravity in his speech. No man ever spoke more neatly, 
more pressly, more weightily, or suffered less emptiness, 
less idleness, in what he uttered. No member of his speech 
but consisted of his own graces. His hearers could not 
cough or look aside without loss. He commanded when 25 
he spoke, and had his judges angry or pleased at his dis- 
cretion." Such are the men who command, men who speak 
" neatly and pressly." But to gain such precision is toil- 
some business. While we are in training for it, no word 
must unpermittedly pass the portal of the teeth. Some- 30 
thing like what we mean must never be counted equiva- 
lent to what we mean. And if we are not sure of our 
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meaning or of our word, we must pause until we are sure. 
Accuracy does not come of itself. For persons who can 
use several languages, capital practice in acquiring it can 
be had by translating from one language to another and 

5 seeing that the entire sense is carried over. Those who 
have only their native speech will find it profitable often 
to attempt definitions of the common words they use. 
Inaccuracy will not stand up against the habit of defini- 
tion. Dante boasted that no rhythmic exigency had ever 

10 made him say what he did not mean. We heedless and 
unintending speakers, under no exigency of rhyme or 
reason, say what we mean but seldom and still more 
seldom mean what we say. To hold our thoughts and 
words in significant adjustment requires unceasing con- 

15 sciousness, a perpetual determination not to tell lies ; for 
of course every inaccuracy is a bit of untruthfulness. We 
have something in mind, yet convey something else to our 
hearer. And no moral purpose will save us from this un- 
truthfulness unless that purpose is sufficient to inspire the 

30 daily drill which brings the power to be true. Again and 
again we are shut up to evil because we have not acquired 
the ability of goodness. 

But after all, I hope that nobody who hears me will 
quite agree. There is something enervating in conscious 

26 care. Necessary as it is in shaping our purposes, if allowed 
too direct and exclusive control consciousness breeds hesi- 
tation and . feebleness. Action is not excellent, at least, 
until spontaneous. In piano playing we begin by picking 
out each separate note; but we do not call the result 

30 music until we play our notes by the handful, heedless 
how each is formed. And so it is everywhere. Con- 
sciously selective conduct is elementary and inferior. 
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People distrust it, or rather they distrust him who exhibits 
it. If anybody talking to us visibly studies his words, we 
turn away. What he says may be well enough as school 
exercise, but it is not conversation. Accordingly, if we 
would have our speech forcible, we shall need to put into 6 
it quite as much of audacity as we do of precision, terse- 
ness, or simplicity. Accuracy alone is not a thing to be 
sought, but accuracy and dash. Of Patrick Henry, the 
orator who more than any other could craze our Revolu- 
tionary fathers, it was said that he was accustomed to lo 
throw himself headlong into the middle of a sentence, 
trusting to God Almighty to get him out. So must we 
speak. We must not, before beginning a sentence, decide 
what the end shall be ; for if we do, nobody will care to 
hear that end. At the beginning, it is the beginning 15 
which claims the attention of both speaker and listener, 
and trepidation about going on will mar all. We must 
give our thought its head, and not drive it with too tight 
a rein, nor grow timid when it begins to prance a bit. Of 
course we must retain coolness in courage, applying the 20 
results of our previous discipline in accuracy ; but we need 
not move so slowly as to become formal. Pedantry is 
worse than blundering. If we care for grace and flexible 
beauty of language, we must learn to let our thought run. 
Would it, then, be too much of an Irish bull to say that in 25 
acquiring English we need to cultivate spontaneity ? The 
uncultivated kind is not worth much ; it is wild and hap- 
hazard stuff, unadjusted to its uses. On the other hand, no 
speech is of much account, however just, which lacks the 
element of courage. Accuracy and dash, then, the combi- 30 
nation of the two, must be our difficult aim ; and we must 
not rest satisfied so long as either dwells with us alone. 
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But are the two so hostile as they at first appear? Or 
can, indeed, the first be obtained without the aid of the 
second? Supposing we are convinced that words possess 
no value in themselves, and are correct or incorrect only 

5 as they truly report experience, we shall feel ourselves 
impelled in the mere interest of accuracy to choose them 
freshly, and to put them together in ways in which they 
never co-operated before, so as to set forth with distinctness 
that which just we, not other people, have seen or felt. 

10 The reason why we do not naturally have this daring 
exactitude is probably twofold. We let our experiences 
be blurred, not observing sharply, nor knowing with any 
minuteness what we are thinking about; and so there is 
no individuality in our language. And then, besides, we 

15 are terrorized by custom, and inclined to adjust what we 
would say to what others have said before. The cure for 
the first of these troubles is to keep our eye on our object, 
instead of on our listener or ourselves ; and for the second, 
to learn to rate the expressiveness of language more highly 

20 than its correctness. The opposite of this, the disposition 
to set correctness above expressiveness, produces that pecul- 
iarly vulgar diction known as " school-ma'am English," in 
which for the sake of a dull accord with usage all the pic- 
turesque, imaginative, and forceful employment of words 

25 is sacrificed. Of course we must use words so that people 
can understand them, and understand them, too, with ease ; 
but this once granted, let our language be our own, obedient 
to our special needs. " Whenever," says Thomas Jefferson, 
" by small grammatical negligences the energy of an idea 

30 can be condensed, or a word be made to stand for a sen- 
tence, I hold grammatical rigor in contempt." "Young 
man," said Henry Ward Beecher to one who was pointing 
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out grammatical errors in a sermon of hia^ ^^when the 
English language gets in my way, it doesn't stand a 
chance." No man can be convincing, writer or speaker, 
who is afraid to send his words wherever they may best 
follow his meaning, and this with but little regard to 5 
whether any other person's words have ever been there 
before. In assessing merit, let us not stupefy ourselves 
with using negative standards. What stamps a man as 
great is not freedom from faults, but abundance of powers. 

Such audacious accuracy, however, distinguishing as it lo 
does noble speech from commonplace speech, can be prac- 
tised only by him who has a wide range of words. Our 
ordinary range is absurdly narrow. It is important, there- 
fore, for anybody who would cultivate himself in English 
to make strenuous and systematic efforts to enlarge his ir> 
vocabulary. Our dictionaries contain more than a hundred 
thousand words. The average speaker employs about three 
thousand. Is this because ordinary people have only three 
or four thousand things to say? Not at all. It is simply 
due to dulness. Listen to the average school-boy. He has 20 
a dozen or two nouns, half a dozen verbs, three or four 
adjectives, and enough conjunctions and prepositions to 
stick the conglomerate together. This ordinary speech 
deserves the description which Hobbes gave to his State 
of Nature^ that " it is solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and 2,j 
short." The fact is, we fall into the way of thinking that 
the wealthy words are for others and that they do not 
belong to us. We are like those who have received a vast 
inheritance, but who persist in the inconveniences of hard 
beds, scanty food, rude clothing, who never travel, and 30 
who limit their purchases to the bleak necessities of life. 
Ask such people why they endure niggardly living while 
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wealth in plenty is lying in the bank, and they can only 
answer that they have never learned how to spend. But 
this is worth learning. Milton used eight thousand words, 
Shakespeare fifteen thousand. We have all the subjects 

6 to talk about that these early speakers had ; and in addi- 
tion, we have bicycles and sciences and strikes and political 
combinations and all the complicated living of the modem 
world. 

Why, then, do we hesitate to swell our words to meet 

10 our needs ? It is a nonsense question. There is no reason. 
We are simply lazy ; too lazy to make ouraelves comfort- 
able. We let our vocabularies be limited, and get along 
rawly without the refinements of human intercourse, with- 
out refinements in our own thoughts; fdr thoughts are 

15 almost as dependent on words as words on thoughts. For 
example, all exasperations we lump together as " aggravat- 
ing," not considering whether they may not rather be dis- 
pleasing, annoying, offensive, disgusting, irritating, or even 
maddening; and without observing, too, that in our reck- 

20 less usage we have burned up a word which might be con- 
venient when we should need to mark some shading of 
the word '^ increase." Like the bad cook, we seize the 
frying-pan whenever we need to fry, broil, roast, or stew, 
and then we wonder why all our dishes taste alike while 

25 in the next house the food is appetizing. It is all unnec- 
essary. Enlarge the vocabulary. Let any one who wants 
to see himself grow, resolve to adopt two new words each 
week. It will not be long before the endless and enchant- 
ing variety of the world will begin to reflect itself in his 

30 speech, and in his mind as well. I know that when we 
use a word for the first time we are startled, as if a fire- 
cracker went off in our neighborhood. We look about 
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hastily to see if any one has noticed. But finding that no 
one has, we may be emboldened. A word used three times 
slips off the tongue with entire naturalness. Then it is 
ours forever, and with it some phase of life which had 
been lacking hitherto. For each word presents its own 6 
point of view, discloses a special aspect of things, reports 
some little importance not otherwise conveyed, and so 
contributes its small emancipation to our tied-up minds 
and tongues. 

But a brief warning may be necessary to make my mean- lo 
ing clear. In urging the addition of new words to our 
present poverty-stricken stock, I am far from suggesting 
that we should seek out strange, technical, or inflated 
expressions, which do not appear in ordinary conversation. 
The very opposite is my aim. I would put every man who is 
is now employing a diction merely local and personal in 
command of the approved resources of the English lan- 
guage. Our poverty usually comes through provinciality, 
through accepting without criticism the habits of our 
special set. My family, my immediate friends, have a 20 
diction of their own. Plenty of other words, recognized 
as sound, are known to be current in books, and to be 
employed by modest and intelligent speakers, only we do 
not use them. Our set has never said " diction," or " cur- 
rent," or "scope," or " scanty," or " hitherto," or "convey," 26 
or " lack." Far from unusual as these words are, to adopt 
them might seem to set me apart from those whose in- 
tellectual habits I share. From this I shrink. I do not 
like to wear clothes suitable enough for others, but not in 
the style of my own plain circle. Yet if each one of that so 
circle does the same, the general shabbiness is increased. 
The talk of all is made narrow enough to fit the thinnest 
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there. What we should seek is to contribute to each of 
the little companies with which our life is bound up a 
gently enlarging influence, such impulses as will not startle 
or create detachment, but which may save from humdrum, 

6 routine, and dreary usualness. We cannot be really kind 
without being a little venturesome. The small shocks of 
our increasing vocabulary will in all probability be as help- 
ful to our friends as to ourselves. 

Such, then, are the excellences of speech. If we would 

10 cultivate ourselves in the use of English, we must make 
our daily talk accurate, daring, and full. I have insisted 
on these points the more because in my judgment all liter- 
ary power, especially that of busy men, is rooted in sound 
speech. 



V. AN AVERAGE MASSACHUSETTS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL^ 

Charles William Eliot 

My subject is an extremely difficult one. I have to con- 
fess, at the start, that I cannot tell you what the actual 
work of an average Massachusetts grammar school is. My 
only resource is to take a particular grammar school in a 
city — not one of the largest cities, nor yet one of the 6 
smallest ; not the best school in the city, nor yet the 
worst ; a school with a good principal, a fair set of teachers, 
and a mixed set of pupils — mixed as regards nationality, 
religion, and social condition. The actual work of that 
one school I think I have got a fair idea of ; yet I do not lo 
pretend to be able to state it with any precision, for the 
reason — and this is a reason which applies to the larger 
number of our grammar schools throughout the State and 
the country — that the work in the different rooms of that 
school differs considerably in the same grade. This differ- 15 
ence is attributable to the difference in the teachers. One 
teacher is much more alert and stimulating than another, 
and therefore accomplishes more with her pupils. In spite 
of these difficulties, I have found the examination of the 
actual work done in this tolerably representative school to 20 
be full of suggestions. Let me deal first with the question 
of school-time. 

1 From Educational Reform^ pp. 181 ff. The Century Company, New 
York, 1898. 
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In this rather small city, which possesses only a moder- 
ate number of grammar schools, the school-time is four and 
a half hours a day for five days in the week ; namely, from 
9 to 11 : 30 A.M. and from 2 to 4 P.M., with no session on. 

5 Saturday. During the darkest part of the year the after- 
noon session is from 1 : 30 to 3:30. My first criticism is 
that this school-time is too short. Within that short limit 
of weekly time we cannot accomplish what it is reasonable 
to expect to accomplish with children from nine to fifteen 

10 years of age. Foreign schools have more time, and this is 
one of the reasons why they accomplish more. I believe 
that it has been a mistake to give up the whole of the 
Saturday session, and that we had better return to the 
method of our forefathers, namely, to half-sessions on Wed- 

15 nesdays and Saturdays. I think we ought to hold school 
on the four full days of the week five hours a day, and on 
each of the two half-days of the week three hours a day, 
making twenty-six hours instead of twenty-two and a half. 
That gain, when multiplied by the number of weeks in 

20 the school year, would be important. 

I must also express the conviction that the children 
cannot afford to have so large a proportion of vacation in 
the year as is now given them, particularly in cities where 
the great majority of children are unable to leave town, 

25 and have no adequate occupation for the summer vacation 
of two months or more. The teachers need the vacation, 
but the pupils do not. Indeed, most of them are harmed 
or suffer loss by it. Summer half-time schools would 
increase somewhat the total cost of urban schools; but 

30 the proportional value received for that expenditure would 
be a large one, both for parents and for children. 
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When we ask for more time for schools, we are always 
met by this objection : The children can hardly stand the 
stress to which they are now subjected. Are we to over- 
tax them still more? I believe there are three good an- 
swers to this objection. The first is ventilation. If you 5 
will take the excess of carbonic acid out of the school- 
room, you can keep the children in it longer, without 
hurting them as much as you do now. The same may be 
said of the teachers. The strain upon teachers is greatly 
increased by the badness of the air in which they habitually lo 
work. Secondly, the stress upon the children can be 
greatly diminished by the systematic use of gymnastic 
movements during school hours and in the school-rooms. 
I submit that the American people ought to learn from 
the experience of European nations in this respect. It is 
has been conclusively demonstrated that brief intervals 
for gymnastic exercises throughout the public schools of 
Scandinavia and Germany do keep the children in good 
condition, and do enable them to sustain without injury a 
greater amount of mental work than I have just suggested 20 
for American children. Thirdly, the stress or strain upon 
children can be much diminished by making the work 
interesting to them, instead of dull, as much of it now is. 
It is extraordinary how fatigue is prevented or diminished 
by mental interest. As I have lately read the readers used 25 
in my sample grammar school, worked its sums, and read 
its geography and its book on manners, it has seemed to 
me that the main characteristic of the instruction, as de- 
veloped through those books, — unless lightened by the 
personality of the teacher, — is dullness, a complete lack of so 
human interest, and a consequent lack in the child of the 
sense of increasing power. Nothing is so fatiguing as dull, 
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hopeless effort, with the feeling that, do one's best, one 
cannot succeed. That is the condition of too many chil- 
dren in American schools — not the condition for half an 
hour, but the chronic condition day after day and month 

5 after month. Make the work interesting, and give the 
children the sense of success, and the stress which is now 
felt by them will be greatly diminished. 

I turned next to an examination of the quantity of work 
done in the grammar school under consideration — and, 

10 first, of the amount of reading. The amount of time given 
to reading and the study of the English language through 
the spelling-book and the little grammar which are used 
in that school, and through a variety of other aids to the 
learning of English, is thirty-seven per cent, of all school- 

15 time during six years. But what is the amount of reading 
in this time ? I procured two careful estimates of the time 
it would take a graduate of a high school to read aloud 
consecutively all the books which are read in this school 
during six years, including the history, the reading lessons 

20 on geography, and the book on manners. The estimates 
were made by two persons reading aloud at a moderate 
rate, and reading everything that the children in most of 
the rooms of that school have been supposed to read dur- 
ing their entire course of six years. The time occupied in 

25 doing this reading was forty-six hours. These children 
had, therefore, been more than two solid years of school- 
time in going through what an ordinary high-school grad- 
uate can read aloud in forty-six hours. I will mention 
one detail of this examination which seemed to me sugges- 

30 tive. It took one and a half hours to read aloud the whole 
of one of the earlier readers. I counted the words in that 
reader, and found that the number of words was about 
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equal to the number of words on three pages of an ordi- 
nary Sunday newspaper, or on four and a half pages of a 
better-printed paper. The actual number of words learned 
during six years is small, and the amount of ground cov- 
ered in literature is also small. How small an acquaint- 6 
ance adults would make with English literature if their 
reading during six years were limited in amount to the 
quantity they could read aloud in forty-six hours, or one 
minute and fifteen seconds a day 1 This test of the quan- 
tity of work performed in a grammar school is, of course, lo 
a very rough and inadequate one. It does not represent 
at all the labor of the childish mind ; it does not represent 
the labor of the teacher ; but it gives some clue to the 
very limited acquaintance with literature which the chil- 
dren get in the entire course of six years. ir> 

Arithmetic is the subject mainly relied on in the Amer- 
ican school course for the training of what is called the 
reasoning power ; at least, one finds little else in the whole 
course of grammar-school study which has any specific 
tendency to develop the reasoning power. It is, however, 20. 
a very peculiar kind of reasoning which is used in mathe- 
matics, a kind we seldom use in the actual world, and 
which is of no use whatever in the moral sciences. The 
mathematics deal with certainties and demonstrations — 
things with which common life has very little to do. The 25 
time devoted to arithmetic in my sample grammar school 
is nearly twenty-one per cent, of the whole school-time 
during six years. I leave it to others to consider whether 
twenty-one per cent, be too much or too little. As a fact, 
more than one-fifth of the whole time of the children for six so 
years is given to arithmetic. During the first two years 
of the course the children went through eighty-eight pages 
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of the excellent arithmetic which was in use, and they did 
all the sums on these pages. There were also in the book 
certain tables for the purpose of drill, and collections of 
examples in great variety, which were used at pleasure by 

5 the teacher ; but the children only did a few of these addi- 
tional examples. Those I omitted from the following esti- 
mate. It took a high-school graduate fifteen hours to do 
all the sums on those eighty-eight pages which the children 
did in two years, giving one-fifth of their time in each 

10 year, after having studied arithmetic in the primary classes. 
My high-school graduate wrote everything out in full, did 
all the work, and got the answer to every sum in fifteen 
hours. Again, this is by no means a test of the amount of 
work that the children did, or of the work that the teachers 

15 did. It only gives us a glimpse of the very small arith- 
metical accomplishment by those children who had been 
three years in a primary school and two years in a grammar 
school, and who, in the grammar school, had given one-fifth 
of their entire time to that subject. 

20 As to the other studies of the school, I will barely men- 
tion that ten per cent, of the time for six years was given 
to geography ; that another ten per cent, was given to 
drawing, sewing, and music ; and that the small balance 
remaining was divided among writing, history, and book- 

25 keeping, lessons on patriotism, morals, manners, physiology 
and hygiene, physical exercises, and the introductory 
morning exercises. 

I come next to the objects sought in the selection of 
subjects of study. With the exception of arithmetic, all 

30 the subjects taught in ray sample grammar school culti- 
vated chiefly the memory. More than two-thirds of all 
the time was given to the cultivation of the memory. It 
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may be doubted what power the study of mathematics 
really cultivates. I remember to have done a great deal 
of mathematical work when I was at school by memory 
solely, without any real understanding of the work. For 
^example, until I got to algebra I never had the faintest 5 
idea about the reason underlying the process of obtaining 
the greatest common divisor or the least common mul- 
tiple; but I could do all the sums on those subjects, 
because I followed accurately a rule or method which I 
remembered correctly. We must not assume that the lo 
study of arithmetic in the grammar school trains much 
besides the memoiy. The training of the observational 
faculties is completely disregarded. A child in this school 
gets no training at all in correct observation. There is one 
subject taught in this school which is admirably adapted is 
for the training of the observational faculties, namely, 
geography ; but it is taught solely as a matter of memory. 
There is not a photograph or a raised map in the school. 
There is nothing whatever with which to teach geography 
as a science of observation. Properly taught, geography 20 
is one of the most profitable subjects for school use ; but 
taught as a memory study it is one of the most unprofit- 
able. It is perhaps convenient for a Massachusetts child 
to know the name of the capital of the commonwealth. 
I think, however, that most children discover that fact 25 
without school aid. It is entirely unimportant that chil- 
dren know the names of the capitals of all the States of 
this Union, for most of those capitals are unimportant 
places. It is entirely useless to teach children elaborately 
the boundaries of the States of this Union. There is no 30 
mental training in such acquisitions, and no profit of any 
sort. It is doubtful if there be many persons in this hall, 
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except professional teachers, who have that knowledge 
to-day. I am sure I have not. There is a dangerous the- 
ory in education, that it is worth while to learn many 
things in youth which are to be forgotten in adult age. 

5 This theory is dangerous because there is an element of 
truth in it. The element of truth is that it is worth while ' 
to learn in youth things through which we acquire a power 
which lasts, though the things themselves be forgotten. 
On the other hand, to teach a variety of little things to 

10 children, which they are sure to forget before they have 
grown up, and which afford no substantial mental train- 
ing, is a waste of time. Besides geography, the following 
subjects — history, physiology and hygiene, patriotism, 
morals, and manners — are all taught as memory subjects 

15 in my sample school. 

There was another chance for a bit of observational 
study in the same sample grammar school. It was in 
connection with the study of physiology, anatomy, and 
hygiene. I imagined that there might be a skeleton in 

20 that school, or a manikin, or a model of the brain, stom- 
ach, lungs, eye, ear, hand, or arm, and that the children 
might be shown some of these beautiful organs. But no ; 
there was nothing of the sort in the school-house, and 
there never had been. Everything concerning that natural- 

25 history subject was taught out of a little book ; the chil- 
dren had nothing but flat figures of the thing described, 
and were required to make them stand for the various 
members of the human body. Here was a bit of science 
used wrongly, and used in a way which all scientific men 

30 would deplore. The mere memorizing of scientific facts 
is not as useful to children as the memorizing of grammar, 
even of English grammar, and it is not to be compared 
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for a moment, as a means of mtotal training, with memo- 
rizing Latin grammar. Observational teaching of the 
Kuman body is, of course, a fascinating and profitable 
study for children, just as observational teaching in geog- 
raphy makes that subject one of the most charming in 5 
the world whether for children or adults. Until we can 
get the means of teaching scientific subjects properly, let 
us not teach them at all. I regretted to observe, also, in 
this same little book, examples of the worst possible method 
in science teaching. At the end of each chapter there lo 
were some remarks on the effect of alcohol on the stom- 
ach, brain, and almost every other part of the body. These 
remarks were obviously intended to have on the childish 
mind some warning effect against the use of alcohol. 
Some of them were clearly false, others absurd ; most of 15 
them were entirely unproved as yet by science, and many 
of them will probably remain unprovable for centuries. 
No worse example of the perversion of science in teaching 
can be imagined^ than the authoritative assertion of such 
unproved, and, for the most part, unprovable, propositions. 20 
Teachers and pupils alike know perfectly well that the 
book is trying to impose on them. The method is thor- 
oughly immoral. 

I found my sample grammar school very interesting 
from another point of view. It was not one of those 25 
unfortunate schools in which fifty-six pupils are assigned 
to one teacher. The number of pupils to a teacher was 
less than fifty-six, though still too large. Since there were 
pupils in that school of various nationalities, religions, and 
conditions in life, every set of pupils of the same grade 30 
assembled in one room contained a large variety of indi- 
viduals of different powers and capacities; yet they all 
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had to be treated in precisely the same way, except as the 
ingenuity of the teacher might discover means of escape 
from this disastrous uniformity. There were children who 
could do the set tasks in arithmetic in fifteen minutes, 

5 and other children who could not do them in fifty-five 
minutes ; and there were all varieties between these limits. 
I suppose the worst feature of the American school is this 
grouping together of children whose capacities are widely 
different. I am told that this evil is not so generally left 

10 without remedy in the Western schools as it is in the East- 
ern ; but I have had no particular observation of Western 
grammar schools. In my sample grammar school there 
was no official, public, regulation remedy for this most 
serious condition of things. What was the unofficial pri- 

15 vate remedy provided by the ingenious teacher? Simply 
that when a bright pupil could get through in fifteen min- 
utes what the programme allotted fifty minutes to, the 
teacher endeavored to give that child something else to 
do — a book to read, other examples to solve, or pictures 

20 to look at ; but she had so many children before her that 
she could not possibly deal with all of them in that way. 
This is the daily commonplace evil which exists in every 
grammar-school room, I suppose, in Massachusetts. What 
is the remedy? No remedy seems to be possible except 

25 grading by proficiency and capacity. I know that this is 
a remedy which the average school committee dislikes. 
We cling very hard to the delusion that, after all, men 
and women may be pretty nearly equal. We are flying 
in the face of nature when we conduct our schools on 

30 such a theory. We must learn, on the contrary, that the 
only possible equality among men is equality before the 
law. If we are to have good schools, we must remember 
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that children are individually very diverse, and that the 
community suffers much loss when the quick children are • 
made to keep pace with the slow. Not only the children 
themselves suffer loss, but the community to which they 
belong loses heavily and incessantly. We ought to seek 5 
a regulation remedy for this state of things, not leaving 
it to the good feeling and ingenuity of the individual 
teacher. Through this grading by proficiency quite as 
much good would be done to the slower pupils as to the 
quicker. There is nothing more depressing, and, on the lo 
whole, degrading, than a hopeless contest ; than the sense 
of remaining day after day and year after year, a dunce, 
without expectation of promotion, and without gain in 
mental power. We must not imagine, therefore, that in 
attempting to further the interests of the superior chil- 16 
dren we should fail to further the interests of the inferior. 
We should do both these good things simultaneously. 
Here is the main ground for the hope I feel for the future 
of the grammar school. I believe that through this method 
of grading by proficiency and capacity it can be lifted, its 20 
work greatly improved, and the benefit it confers upon 
the community substantially increased. The method would 
not be a new thing. It formerly existed in our public 
schools to a greater extent than it does now, yet the need 
of it now is much greater than it was earlier, since our 26 
population has become very much more heterogeneous 
than it was forty years ago. 

I have already said enough, I think, to open the subject 
which the Association assigned to me. Let me recapitulate 
the points which I have touched — that we need more 30 
school-time in the year ; that to get this safely we must have 
better ventilation, more gymnastics, and more interesting 
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instruction ; that the actual amount of work accomplished 
should be carefully considered on a large scale — not in a 
single school, as I have done, but in many schools, by many 
teachers and many superintendents, to see if the present 
low limits of actual attainment cannot be enlarged ; that 
the selection of subjects requires reconsideration; and, 
lastly, that the grading of pupils should be by proficiency. 



VI. THE UNIFORMITY OF AMERICAN LIFE 
James Bbyce 

To the pleasantness of American life there is one, and 
only one, serious drawback ^ — its uniformity. Those who 
have been struck by the size of America, and by what they 
have heard of its restless excitement, may be surprised at 
the wdrd. They would have guessed that an unquiet 5 
changefulness and turmoil were the disagreeables to be 
feared. But uniformity, which the European visitor begins 
to note when he has travelled for a month or two, is the 
feature of the country which Englishmen who have lived 
long there, and Americans who are familiar with Europe, lo 
most frequently revert to when asked to say what is the 
" crook in their lot." 

It is felt in many ways. I will name a few. 

It is felt in the aspects of Nature. [This point Mr. Bryce 
discusses in two paragraphs, of which the conclusion is : is 

" The man who lives in the section of America, which 
seems destined to contain the largest population, I mean 
the States on the Upper Mississippi, lives in the midst of 
a plain wider than the plains of Russia, and must travel 
hundreds of miles to escape from its monotony."] 20 

When we turn from the aspects of Nature to the cities 
of men, the uniformity is even more remarkable. With 
five or six exceptions to be mentioned presently American 

1 From The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, chap. cxii. Macmillan 
& Co., London, 1891. 
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cities differ from one another only herein — that some of 
them are built more with brick than with wood, and others 
more with wood than with brick. In all else they are 
alike, both great and small. In all the same wide streets, 

5 crossing at right angles, ill-paved, but planted along the 
sidewalks with maple-trees whose autumnal scarlet sur- 
passes the brilliance of any European foliage. In all the 
same shops, arranged on the same plan, the same Chinese 
laundries, with Li Kow visible through the window, the 

10 same ice-cream stores, the same large hotels with seedy- 
men hovering about in the dreary entrance-hall, the same 
street cars passing to and fro with passengers clinging to 
the door-step, the same locomotives ringing their great bells 
as they clank slowly down the middle of the street. I 

15 admit that in external aspect there is a sad monotony in 
the larger towns of England also. Compare English cities 
with Italian cities, and most of the former seem like one 
another, incapable of being, so to speak, individualized as 
you individualize a man with a definite character and 

20 aspect unlike that of other men. Take the Lancashire 
towns, for instance, large and prosperous places. You 
cannot individualize Bolton or Wigan, Oldham or Bury, 
except by trying to remember that Bury is slightly less 
rough than Oldham, and Wigan a thought more grimy 

25 than Bolton. But in Italy every city has its character, its 
memories, its life and achievements wrought into the 
pillars of its churches and the towers that stand along 
its ramparts. Siena is not like Perugia, nor Perugia like 
Orvieto ; Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Ancona, Osimo, 

30 standing along the same coast within seventy miles of one 
another, have each of them a character, a sentiment, what 
one may call an idiosyncrasy, which comes vividly back to 
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US at the mention of its name. Now, what English towns 
are to Italian, that American towns are to English. They 
are in some ways pleasanter ; they are cleaner, there is less 
poverty, less squalor, less darkness. But their monotony 
haunts one like a nightmare. Even the irksomeness of 5 
finding the streets named by numbers becomes insufferable. 
It is doubtless convenient to know by the number how far 
up the city the particular street is. But. you cannot give 
any sort of character to Twenty-ninth Street, for the name 
refuses to lend itself to any association. There is some- lo 
thing wearisomely hard and bare in such a system. 

I return joyfully to the exceptions. Boston has a 
character of her own, with her beautiful Common, her 
smooth environing waters, her Beacon Hill crowned by the 
gilded dome of the State House, and Bunker Hill, bearing i5 
the monument of the famous fight. New York, besides 
a magnificent position, has in the grandeur of the buildings 
and the tremendous rush of men and vehicles along the 
streets as much the air of a great capital as London itself. 
Chicago, with her enormous size and tlie splendid ware- 20 
houses that line her endless thoroughfares, leaves a strong 
though not wholly agreeable impression. Richmond has 
a quaint old-world look which dwells in the memory : few 
cities have a sea front equal in beauty to the lake front of 
Cleveland. Washington, with its wide and beautifully- 25 
graded avenues, and the glittering white of the stately 
Capitol, has become within the last twenty years a singu- 
larly handsome city. And New Orleans — or rather the 
Creole quarter of New Orleans, for the rest of the city is 
commonplace — is delicious, suggesting old France and 30 
Spain, yet a France and Spain strangely transmuted in 
this new clime. I have seen nothing in America more 
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picturesque than the Rue Royale, with its houses of all 
heights, often built round a courtyard, where a mag^nolia 
or an orange-tree stands in the middle, and w^ooden 
external staircases lead up to wooden galleries, the house 

a fronts painted of all colours, and carrying double rows of 
balconies decorated with pretty iron work, the whole stand- 
ing languid and still in the warm soft air, and touched with 
the subtle fragrance of decay. Here in New Orleans the 
streets and public buildings, and specially the old City 

10 Hall, with the arms of Spain still upon it, speak of history. 
One feels, in stepping across Canal Street from the Creole 
quarter to the business parts of the town, that one steps 
from an old nationality to a new one, that this city must 
have had vicissitudes, that it represents something, and 

15 that something one of the great events of history, the sur- 
render of the northern half of the New World by the 
Romano-Celtic races to the Teutonic. Quebec, and to a 
less degree Montreal, fifteen hundred miles away, tell the 
same tale : Santa F6 in New Mexico repeats it. 

20 It is the absence in nearly all the American cities of 
anything that speaks of the past that makes their external 
aspect so unsuggestive. In pacing their busy streets and 
admiring their handsome city halls and churches, one's 
heart sinks at the feeling that nothing historically interest- 

25 ing ever has happened here, perhaps ever will happen. In 
many an English town, however ugly mth its smoke and 
its new suburbs, one sees at least an ancient church, one 
can discover some fragments of a castle or a city wall. 
Even Wigan and Northampton have ancient churches/ 

30 though Northampton lately allowed the Northwestem 
Railway to destroythe last traces of the castle where Henry 
II. issued his Assize. But in America hardly any public 
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"building is associated with anything more interesting than 
a big party convention ; and, nowadays, even the big con- 
ventions are held in temporary structures, whose materials 
are sold when the politicians have dispersed. Nowhere, 
perhaps, does this sense of the absolute novelty of all r, 
things strike one so strongly as in San Francisco. Few 
cities in the world can vie with her either in the beauty or 
in the natural advantages of her situation; indeed, there 
are only two places in Europe — Constantinople and Gibral- 
tar — that combine an equally perfect landscape with what lo 
may be called an equally imperial position. Before you 
there is the magnificent bay, with its far-stretching arms 
and rocky isles, and beyond it the faint line of the Sierra 
Nevada, cutting the clear air like mother-of-pearl ; behind 
there is the roll of the ocean; to the left, the majestic m 
gateway between mountains through which ships bear in 
commerce from the farthest shores of the Pacific ; to the 
right, valleys rich with corn and wine, sweeping away to 
the southern horizon. The city itself is full of bold hills, 
rising steeply from the deep water. The air is keen, dry, 20 
and bright, like the air of Greece, and the waters not less 
blue. Perhaps it is this air and light, recalling the cities 
of the Mediterranean, that make one involuntarily look up 
to the top of these hills for the feudal castle, or the ruins 
of the Acropolis, which one thinks must crown them. I 25 
found myself so looking all the time I remained in the 
city. But on none of these heights is there anything more 
interesting, anything more vocal to the student of the past, 
than the sumptuous villas of the magnates of the Central 
Pacific Railway, who have chosen a hill-top to display their 30 
wealth to the city, but have erected houses like all other 
houses, only larger. San Francisco has had a good deal of 
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history in her forty years of life ; but this history does not, 
like that of Greece or Italy, write itself in stone, or even 
in wood. 

Of the uniformity of political institutions over the whole 
o United States I have spoken already. Everywhere the 
same system of State governments, everywhere the same 
municipal governments, and almost uniformly bad or good 
in proportion to the greater or smaller population of the 
city, the same party machinery organized on the same 

10 methods, "run" by the same wirepuller's and "workers." 
In rural local government there are some diversities in the 
names, areas, and functions of the different bodies, yet 
differences slight in comparison with the points of like- 
ness. The schools are practically identical in organization, 

15 in the subjects taught, in the methods of teaching, though 

the administiation of them is as completely decentralized 

as can be imagined, even the State commissioner having 

no right to do more than suggest or report. So it is with 

• the charitable institutions, with the libraries, the lecture- 

20 courses, the public amusements. All these are more 
abundant and better of their kind in the richer and more 
cultivated parts of the country, generally better in the North 
Atlantic than in the inland States, in the West than in the 
South. But they are the same in type everywhere. It is 

25 the same with social habits and usages. There are still 
some differences between the South and the North ; and in 
the Eastern cities the upper class is more Europeanized in 
its code of etiquette and its ways of daily life. But even 
the^e variations tend to disappear. Eastern customs begin 

30 to permeate the West, beginning with the richer families ; 
the South is more like the North than it was before the 
var. Travel where you will, you feel that what you have 
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found in one place that you will find in another. The 
thing which hath been, will be ; you can no more escape 
from it than you can quit the land to live in the sea. 

Last of all we come to man himself — to man and to 
woman, not less important than man. The ideas of men 5 
and women, their fundamental beliefs and their superficial 
tastes, their methods of thinking and their fashions of 
talking, are what most concern their fellow-men; and if 
there be variety and freshness in these, the uniformity of 
nature and the monotony of cities signify but little. If I lo 
observe that in these respects also the similarity of type 
over the country is surprising, I shall be asked whether I 
am not making the old mistake of the man who fancied all 
Chinese were like one another, because, noticing the dress 
and the pigtail, he did not notice minor differences of i5 
feature. A scholar is apt to think that all business men 
write the same hand, and a business man thinks the same 
of all scholars. Perhaps Americans think all Englishmen 
alike. And I may also be asked with whom I am compar- 
ing the Americans. With Europe as a whole ? If so, is it 20 
not absurd to expect that the differences between different 
sections in one people should be as marked as those between 
different peoples? The United States are larger than 
Europe, but Europe has many races and many languages, 
among whom contrasts far broader must be expected than 25 
between one people, even if it stretches over a continent. 

It is most clearly not with Europe, but with each of the 
leading European peoples that we must compare the people 
of America. So comparing them with the people of Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, Spain, one discovers more varieties ao 
between individuals in these European peoples than one 
finds in America. Scotchmen and Irishmen are mo^ 
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unlike Englishmen, the native of Normandy more unlike 
the native of Provence, the Pomeranian more unlike the 
Wurtemberger, the Piedmontese more unlike the Neapoli- 
tan, the Basque more unlike the Andalusian, than the 

5 American from any part of the country is to the American 
from any other. Differences of course there are between 
the human types as developed in different regions of the 
country, — differences moral and intellectual as well as 
physical. You can generally tell a Southerner by his look 

10 as well as by his speech. A native of Maine will probably 
differ from a native of Kentucky, a Georgian from an 
Oregonian. But these differences strike even an American 
observer much as the difference between a Yorkshireman 
and a Lancastrian strikes the English, and are slighter 

15 than the contrast between a middle-class southern English- 
man and a middle-class Scotchman, slighter than the differ- 
ences between a peasant from Northumberland and a 
peasant from Dorsetshire. Or, to take another way of 
putting it : If at some great gathering of a political party 

20 from all parts of the United Kingdom you were to go 
round and talk to, say, one hundred, taken at random, of 
the persons present, you would be struck by more diversity 

, between the notions and the tastes and mental habits of 
the individuals comprising that one hundred than if you 

25 tried the same experiment with a hundred Americans of 
the same education and position, similarly gathered in 
a convention from every State in the Union. 



VII. .ES TRIPLEX^ 

RoBEBT Louis Stevenson 

The changes wrought by death are in themselves so 
sharp and final, and so terrible and melancholy in their 
consequences, that the thing stands alone in man's experi- 
ence, and has no parallel upon earth. It outdoes all other 
accidents because it is the last of them. Sometimes it leaps c 
suddenly upon its victims, like a Thug ; sometimes it lays 
* a regular siege and creeps upon their citadel during a score 
of years. And when the business is done, there is sore 
havoc made in other people's lives, and a pin knocked out 
by which many subsidiary friendships hung together, lo 
There are empty chairs, solitary walks, and single beds at 
night. Again, in taking away our friends, death does not 
take them away utterly, but leaves behind a mocking, 
tragical, and soon intolerable residue, which must be 
hurriedly concealed. Hence a whole chapter of sights and is 
customs striking to the mind, from the pyramids of Egypt 
to the gibbets and dule trees of mediaeval Europe. The 
poorest persons have a bit of pageant going towards the 
tomb; memorial stones are set up over the least memor- 
able ; and, in order to preserve some show of respect for 20 
what remains of our old loves and friendships, we must 
accompany it with much grimly ludicrous ceremonial, and 
the hired undertaker parades before the door. AU this, and 

1 From Virginibus Puerisque. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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much more of the same sort, accompanied by the eloquence 
of poets, has gone a great way to put humanity in error ; 
nay, in many philosophies the error has been embodied and 
laid down with every circumstance of logic ; although in 

5 real life the bustle and swiftness, in leaving people little 
time to think, have not left them time enough to go danger- 
ously wrong in practice. 

As a matter of fact, although few things are spoken of 
with more fearful whisperings than this prospect of death, 

10 few have less influence on conduct under healthy circum- 
stances. We have all heard of cities in South America 
built upon the side of fiery mountains, and how, even in 
this tremendous neighbourhood, the inhabitants are not a jot 
more impressed by the solemnity of mortal conditions than 

15 if they were delving gardens in the greenest corner of Eng- 
land. There are serenades and suppers and much gallantry 
among the myrtles overhead ; and meanwhile the founda- 
tion shudders underfoot, the bowels of the mountain growl, 
and at any moment living ruin may leap sky-high into the 

20 moonlight, and tumble man and his merry-making in the 
dust. In the eyes of very young people, and very dull old 
ones, there is something indescribably reckless and desper- 
ate in such a picture. It seems not credible that respect- 
able married people, with umbrellas, should find appetite 

25 for a bit of supper within quite a long distance of a fiery 
mountain; ordinary life begins to smell of high-handed 
debauch when it is carried on so close to a catastrophe ; 
and even cheese and salad, it seems, could hardly be 
relished in such circumstances without something like a 

30 defiance of the Creator. It should be a place for nobody 
but hermits dwelling in prayer and maceration or mere 
'^orn-devils drowning care in a perpetual carouse. 
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And yet, when one comes to think upon it calmly, the 
situation of these South American citizens forms only a 
very pale figure for the state of ordinary mankind. This 
world itself, travelling blindly and swiftly in overcrowded 
space, among a million other worlds travelling blindly and 5 
swiftly in contrary directions, may very well come by a 
knock that would set it into explosion like a penny squib. 
And what, pathologically looked at, is the human body 
with all its organs, but a mere bagful of petards? The 
least of these is as dangerous to the whole economy as the lo 
ship's powder-magazine to the ship ; and with every breath 
we breathe; and every meal we eat, we are putting one or 
more of them in peril. If we clung as devotedly as some 
philosophers pretend we do to the abstract idea of life, or 
were half as frightened as they make out we are, for the is 
subversive accident that ends it all, the trumpets might 
sound by the hour and no one would follow them into 
battle — the blue-peter might fly at the truck, but who 
would climb into a sea-going ship ? Think (if these philoso- 
phers were right) with what a preparation of spirit we 20 
should affront the daily peril of the dinner-table : a dead- 
lier spot than any battle-field in history, where the far 
greater proportion of our ancestors have miserably left their 
bones ! What woman would ever be lured into marriage, 
so much more dangerous than the wildest sea? And what 25 
would it be to grow old? For, after a certain distance, 
every step we take in life we find the ice growing thinner 
below our feet, and all around us and behind us we see our 
contemporaries going through. By the time a man gets 
well into the seventies, his continued existence is a mere 30 
miracle; and when he lays his old bones in bed for the 
night, there is an overwhelming probability that he will 
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never see the day. Do the old men mind it, as a matter of 
fact ? Why, no. They were never merrier ; they have their 
grog at night, and tell the raciest stories ; they hear of tlie 
death of people about their own age, or even younger, not 

5 as if it was a grisly warning, but with a simple childlike 
pleasure at having outlived some one else; and when a 
draught might puff them out like a guttering candle, or a 
bit of a stumble shatter them like so much glass, their old 
hearts keep sound and unaffrighted, and they go on, bub- 

10 bling with laughter, through yeara of man's age compared 
to which the valley at Balaclava was as safe and peaceful 
as a village cricket-green on Sunday. It may fairly be 
questioned (if we look to the peril only) whether it was a 
much more daring feat for Curtius to plunge into the gulf, 

15 than for any old gentleman of ninety to doff his clothes 
and clamber into bed. 

We live the time that a match flickers; we pop the 
cork of a ginger-beer bottle, and the earthquake swallows 
us on the instant. Is it not odd, is it not incongruous, 

20 is it not, in the highest sense of human speech, incredi- 
ble, that we should think so highly of the ginger-beer, 
and regard so little the devouring earthquake? The 
love of Life and the fear of Death are two famous 
phrases that grow harder to understand the more we 

25 think about them. It is a well-known fact that an im- 
mense proportion of boat accidents would never hap- 
pen if people held the sheet in their hands instead of 
making it fast ; and yet, unless it be some martinet 
of a professional mariner or some landsman with shat- 

30 tered nerves, every one of God's creatures makes it fast. 
A strange instance of man's unconcern and brazen bold- 
ness in the face of death ! 
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We confound ourselves with metaphysical phrases, which 
^vve import into daily talk with noble inappropriateness. 
We have no idea of what death is, apart from its cir- 
cumstances and some of its consequences to others ; and 
although we have some experience of living, there is not 5 
a man on earth who has flown so high into abstraction as 
to have any practical guess at the meaning of the word 
life. All literature, from Job and Omar Khayyam to 
Thomas Carlyle or Walt Whitman, is but an attempt to 
look upon the human state with such largeness of view as 10 
shall enable us to rise from the consideration of living to 
the Definition of' Life. And our sages give us about the 
best satisfaction in their power when they say that it is a 
vapour, or a show, or made out of the same stuff with dreams; 
Philosophy, in its more rigid sense, has been at the same 15 
work for ages ; and after a myriad bald heads have wagged 
over the problem, and piles of words have been heaped 
one upon another into dry and cloudy volumes without 
end, philosophy has the honour of laying before us, with 
modest pride,' her contribution towards the subject: that 20 
life is a Permanent Possibility of Sensation. Truly a fine 
result ! A man may very well love beef, or hunting, or a 
woman ; but surely, surely, not a Permanent Possibility 
of Sensation ! He may be afraid of a precipice, or a den- 
tist, or a large enemy with a club, or even an undertaker's 25 
man ; but not certainly of abstract death. We may trick 
with the word life in its dozen senses until we are weary 
of tricking ; we may argue in terms of all the philosophies 
on earth, but one fact remains true throughout — that we 
do not love life, in the sense that we are greatly preoccu- 30 
pied about its conservation ; that we do not, properly 
speaking, love life at all, but living. Into the views of the 
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least careful there will enter some degree of providence ; 
no man's eyes are fixed entirely on the passing hour ; but 
although we have some anticipation of good health, g-ood 
weather, wine, active employment, love, and self-approval, 

6 the sum of these anticipations does not amount to any- 
thing like a general view of life's possibilities and issues ; 
nor are those who cherish them most vividly, at all the 
most scrupulous of their personal safety. To be deeply 
interested in the accidents of our existence, to enjoy keenly 

10 the mixed texture of human experience, rather leads a 
man to disregard precautions, and risk his neck against a 
straw. For surely the love of living is stronger in an 
Alpine climber roping over a peril, or a hunter riding mer- 
rily at a stifif fence, than in a creature who lives upon a 

15 diet and walks a measured distance in the interest of his 
constitution. 



STUDENTS' THEMES: EXPOSITION 



VIII. HOW TO SAIL A KNOCKABOUT 

It will be necessary before describing the sailing of a 
boat to give a brief description of its hull and rigging. 
Let us take, for example, the small knockabout. This is 
a trim little craft about twenty-five feet from stem to stem. 
The rig is a small sail or jib before the mast and a main- 5 
sail aft of the mast, comprising together an area of about 
four hundred square feet. Ropes, called sheets, haul in or 
let out the sails, and a rudder connected with a tiller in 
the standing-room, controls the direction in which the boat 
sails. Ballast, fastened on the keel, prevents her capsiz- lo 
ing, and makes her a safe boat for a beginner. 

After hoisting the sails, we must see that the halyards, 
which raise and lower the sails, are carefully coiled and that 
the sheets are clear. Make the tender fast to the end of 
the mooring line and pull in on this rope until the boat 15 
swings away from the tender. Now jump quickly aft and, 
by hauling in the jib sheet, cause the jib to fill and the 
boat's head to swing slowly off to leeward. Now, hauling 
in the main sheet, which is the rope which controls the 
mainsail, make it fast as she gathers headway. 20 

Suppose that the wind is coming from the left or port 
side of the boat, while both jib and mainsail are hauled in 
flat. This is called sailing " close hauled on the port tack." 
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If the boat is well designed, the tendency of the wind pres- 
sure in the jib to force the boat's head oflF to leeward will 
be exactly counteracted by the wind-pressure in the main- 
sail, which tends to make the boat's head point toward the 

6 direction from which the wind is coming. In this case there 
will be little occasion to use the rudder to keep her on her 
course, since she will practically steer herself. 

To tack, or come about on the starboard tack, push the 
tiller toward the starboard side of the boat as far as it will 

10 go. Quickly she will point up into the wind until the 
sails flutter and spill the wind. This is the exact time to 
let go the leeward jib sheet. As soon as the wind, coming 
now from the other side of the boat, begins to fill the 
mainsail, haul in and make fast the leeward jib sheet, — 

16 that one which was on the windward side of the boat on 
the other tack. This manoeuvre, which takes considerable 
space for explanation, will be accomplished in a few sec- 
onds, during which time the boat will lose little headway. 
To run off before the wind, pull the tiller in the direc- 

20 tion opposite to that which you wish to take, at the same 
time slacking off the main and jib sheets until the boat is 
following the direction of the wind. The mainsail will 
now be at right angles to the hull and will do most of the 
pulling, since the jib will not draw unless held out to 

25 windward. It can be held out by a pole extending from 
the mast to the lower after end of the jib. 

To jibe, — to shift the mainsail from one side of the 
mast to the other without coming up into the wind, — 
with the sails on the port side of the boat, pull the tiller 

30 slowly to starboard, at the same time hauling in the main- 
sheet rapidly until the pressure of the wind comes on the 
other side of the mainsail. Then let the sheet run until 
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the sail is at the desired angle on the starboard side. The 
jib must now be hauled over again to leeward as soon as 
possible. It is advisable to come about rather than to jibe 
when there is a strong wind, since the wind is apt to get 
behind the sail before you can get the main sheet in taut ; 5 
and this will cause the boom and sail to go over with a 
force which may prove disastrous to the mast or boom. 

When the novice has started back to the anchorage, 
after going through these manoeuvres until he has mas- 
tered the first principles, he will have time to look about lo 
him. Then he will notice a number of red and black buoys 
anchored at different places in the harbor. It will be well 
for him to understand their signification. He will find, on 
inquiry, that a red buoy is to be left on the starboard hand 
on entering a harbor, a black buoy on the port. Striped is 
red and black buoys, which indicate an obstruction, may 
be left on either hand. 

As the boat nears the mooring, the question rises how 
best to approach it. Get directly to leeward of the moor- 
ing and luff, — that is, get the mooring directly between 20 
the boat and the point from which the wind is coming and 
put the tiller hard down — namely, following the direction 
of the wind — so that the boat points directly into the 
wind's eye. Steer directly for the mooring until the tender 
is alongside. The shaking sails will act as a brake, and, if 25 
the distance has been judged accurately, the boat will lose 
headway just as she reaches the mooring. 

As the beginner furls the sails and makes everything ' 
"shipshape," he will consider his afternoon most delight- 
fully spent, unless he is woefully lacking in appreciation 30 
of one of the finest sports. 



IX. HOW A MODERN NEWSPAPER IS 
PRINTED 

In the extraordinary development of all the useful arts 
during the past century, printing has kept pace with the 
others. To the crude hand-press of Franklin has succeeded 
the great double Webb cylinder-press, which prints, folds, 

5 pastes, and counts newspapers with amazing rapidity ; to 
the hand compositor has succeeded the linotype machine. 
These improvements « have made possible the modern 
newspaper. 

To follow the progress of a newspaper article from the 

10 time it leaves the editor's hand until it appears in printed 
form is an interesting diversion.* The "copy," corrected 
by the editor, is first taken to the linotype machine. This 
is a piece of delicate machinery that casts a line of type 
(whence its name) at a time. Its operation is so compli- 

15 cated that it is hard to explain. It has a keyboard similar 
to that of a typewriter, but larger, and hence more diffi- 
cult to manage. Each key operates a steel die that im- 
presses a letter on the type-metal, which is kept in a half 
liquid state by a gas burner. When enough letters have 

20 been moulded, a bell warns the operator not to press any 
more keys. Then the raising of a lever sets in motion 
some intricate machinery which in a few seconds pushes 
out a perfectly formed bar of type at the front of the 
machine. This operation is continued until the " copy " 
has been made up. 
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Next, a " printer's devil " takes charge of the " slugs," 
as they are technically called. He arranges them in the 
proper order in a shallow brass case, called a "galley," 
brushes them over with printer's ink, lays a strip of paper 
on top, and rolls a heavy cylinder over it. He then takes 5 
this first impression, or proof, to a proof-reader. 

The proof-reader marks the mistakes in typography and 
hands the proof back to the man at the linotype machine. 
Corrected slugs are now substituted for the faulty ones. 
The article is then joined with enough more copy to make 10 
up a newspaper page ; and the whole is locked together 
by an iron framework called a "form." This form is 
stereotyped. A mould, generally of plaster, is made from 
the page of type ; and from this is cast a plate of metal, 
in which the letters are arranged in the same manner as 15 
on the original linotype page. This plate, backed with 
wood or cement, is then locked in a form and fastened to 
the cylinder of a printing-press. 

The printing-press in most general use is composed 
essentially of two cylinders revolving on each other. One 20 
cylinder carries the type ; the other carries an endless roll 
of paper. The type cylinder is kept inked by a roller 
pressing on its surface and connected by other rollers with 
an ink reservoir at the back of the machine. Both cylin- 
ders are kept revolving by a belt from the pulley wheel of 25 
an engine or a motor. They carry the paper along, press 
it up firmly against the wet stereotyped plate, and so make 
a clear impression of the letters upon it. 

This printed paper is next caught up by a series of 
carrying belts and passed under a sharp knife, so arranged so 
as to cut it into sections the size of a newspaper sheet. 
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These loose sheets are pasted by a canvas belt carrying a 
thin layer of paste. Then, passing along to the folding 
machine, they are pressed together, folded into proper size 
for the carriers, counted into bundles of fifty each, and 
stacked up, ready to be delivered to the subscribers. 



MODELS OF BIOGRAPHY 

X. JOHN GILLEY^ 
Charles William Eliot 

John Gilley's first venture was the purchase of a part 
of a small coasting schooner called the Preference^ which 
could carry about one hundred tons, and cost between eight 
and nine hundred dollars. He became responsible for one- 
third of her value, paying down one or two hundred dollars, 6 
which his father probably lent him. For the rest of the 
third he obtained credit for a short time from the seller of 
the vessel. The other two owners were men who belonged 
on Great Cranberry Island. The owners proceeded to use 
their purchase during all the mild weather — perhaps six lo 
months of each year — in carrying paving-stones to Boston. 
These stones, unlike the present rectangular granite blocks, 
were smooth cobblestones picked up on the outside beaches 
of the neighboring islands. They of course were not found 
on any inland or smooth-water beaches, but only where 16 
heavy waves rolled the beach-stones up and down. The 
crew of the Preference must therefore anchor her off an 
exposed beach, and then, with a large dory, boat off to 
her the stones which they picked up by hand. This work 
was possible only during moderate weather. The stones 20 

1 From John Gilley^ Maine Farmer and Fisherman^ pp. 31-35, 62-72. 
The American Unitarian Association, Boston, 1904. Copyright owned by 
The Century Company, Nfew York. 
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must be of tolerably uniform size, neither too large nor too 
small; and each one had to be selected by the eye and 
picked up by the hand. When the dory was loaded, it 
had to be lifted off the beach by the men standing in the 

5 water, and rowed out to the vessel ; and there every single 
stone had to be picked up by hand and thrown on to the 
vessel. A hundred tons having been thus got aboard by 
sheer hard work of human muscle, the old craft, which 
was not too seaworthy, was sailed to Boston, to be dis- 

10 charged at what was then called the " Stone Wharf " in 
Charlestown. There the crew threw the stones out of her 
hold on to the wharf by hand. They therefore lifted and 
threw these hundred tons of stone three times at least 
before they were deposited on the city's wharf. The cobble- 

15 stones were the main freight of the vessel ; but she also 
carried dried fish to Boston, and fetched back goods to the 
island stores of the vicinity. Some of the island people 
bought their flour, sugar, dry-goods, and other family stores 
in Boston through the captain of the schooner. John Gilley 

20 soon began to go as captain, being sometimes accompanied 
by the other owners and sometimes by men on wages. He 
was noted among his neighbors for the care and good judg- 
ment with which he executed their various commissions, 
and he knew himsdf to be trusted by them. This business 

25 he followed for several years, paid off his debt to the seller 
of the schooner, and began to lay up money. It was an 
immense satisfaction to him to feel himself thus established 
in an honest business which he understood, and in which 
he was making his way. There are few solider satisfactions 

30 to be won in this world by anybody, in any condition of 
life. The scale of the business — large or small — makes 
little difference in the measure of content. 
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In 1884 the extreme western point of Sutton's Island 
was sold to a "Westerner," a professor in Harvard College, 
and shortly after a second sale in the same neighborhood 
was effected ; but it was not until 1886 that John Gilley 
made his first sale of land for summering purposes. In 6 
the next year he made another sale, and in 1894 a third. 
The prices he obtained, though moderate compared with 
the prices charged at Bar Harbor or North-East Harbor, 
were forty or fifty times any price which had ever been 
put on his farm by the acre. Being thus provided with lo 
what was for him a considerable amount of ready money, 
he did what all his like do when they come into possession 
of ready money — he first gave himself and his family the 
pleasure of enlarging and improving his house and other 
buildings, and then lent the balance on small mortgages is 
on village real estate. Suddenly he became a prosperous 
man, at ease, and a leader in his world. Up to this time, 
since his second marriage, he had merely earned a com- 
fortable livelihood by diversified industry ; but now he 
possessed a secured capital in addition to his farm and his 20 
buildings. At last, he was highly content, but neverthe- 
less ready as ever for new undertakings. His mind was 
active, and his eye and hand were steady. 

When three cottages had stood for several years on the 
eastern f oreside of North-East Harbor, — the nearest point 25 
of the shore of Mount Desert to Sutton's Island, — John 
Gilley, at the age of seventy-one, undertook to deliver at 
these houses milk, eggs, and fresh vegetables every day, 
and chickens and fowls when they were wanted. This 
undertaking involved his rowing in all weathers nearly 30 
two miles from his cove to the landings of these houses, 
and back again, across bay waters which are protected 
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indeed from the heavy ocean swells, but are still able to 
produce what the natives call " a big chop." Every morn- 
ing he arrived with the utmost punctuality, in rain or 
shine, calm or blow, and alone, unless it blew heavily from 

6 the northwest (a head wind from Sutton's), or his little 
grandson — his mate, as he called the boy — wanted to 
accompany him on a fine, still morning. Soon he extended 
his trips to the western side of North-East Harbor, where 
he found a much larger market for his goods than he had 

10 found thirty-five years before, when he first delivered milk 
at Squire Kimball's tavern. This business involved what 
was new work for John Gilley, namely, the raising of fresh 
vegetables in much larger variety and quantity than he 
was accustomed to. He entered on this new work with 

15 interest and intelligence, but was of course sometimes 
defeated in his plans by wet weather in spring, a drought 
in summer, or by the worms and insects which unexpect- 
edly attacked his crops. On the whole he was decidedly 
successful in this enterprise undertaken at seventy-one. 

20 Those who bought of him liked to deal with him, and he 
found in the business fresh interest and pleasure. Not 
many men take up a new out-of-door business at seventy, 
and carry it on successfully by their own brains and muscles. 
It was one of the sources of his satisfaction that he thus 

25 supplied the two daughters who still lived at his house 
with a profitable outlet for their energies. One of these — 
the school-teacher — was an excellent laundress, and the 
other was devoted to the work of the house and the farm, 
and was helpful in her father's new business. John Gilley 

30 transported the washes from North-East Harbor and back 
again in his rowboat, and under the new conditions of the 
place washing and ironing proved to be more profitable 
than school-keeping. 
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In the fall of 1896 the family which had occupied that 
summer one of the houses John Gilley was in the habit of 
supplying with milk, eggs, and vegetables, and which had 
a young child dependent on the milk, lingered after the 
other summer households had departed. He consented to 5 
continue his daily tiips a few days into October that the 
child's milk might not be changed, although it was per- 
fectly clear that his labor could not be adequately recom- 
pensed. On the last morning but one that he was to come 
across from the island to the harbor a strong northeast lo 
wind was blowing, and some sea was running through the 
deep passage between Sutton's Island and Bear Island, 
which he had to cross on his way to and fro. He took 
with him in his boat the young man who had been work- 
ing for him on the farm the few weeks past. They 15 
delivered the milk, crossed to the western side of North- 
East Harbor, did some errands there, and started cheer- 
fully for home, as John Gilley had done from that shore 
hundreds of times before. The boy rowed from a seat near 
the bow, and the old man sat on the thwart near the stem, 20 
facing the bow, and pushing his oars from him. They had 
no thought of danger ; but to ease the rowing they kept to 
windward under Bear Island, and then pushed across the 
deep channel, south by west, for the western point of 
Sutton's Island. They were more than half-way across 25 
when, through some inattention or lack of skill on the 
part of the young man in the bow, a sea higher or swifter 
than the rest threw a good deal of water into the boat. 
John Gilley immediately began to bail, and told the rower 
to keep her head to the waves. The overweighted boat 30 
was less manageable than before, and in a moment another 
roller turned her completely over. Both men clung to the 
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boat and climbed on to her bottom. She drifted away 
before the wind and sea toward South-West Harbor. The 
oversetting of the boat had been seen from both Bear 
Island and Sutton's Island ; but it was nearly three quar- 

5 ters of an hour before the rescuers could reach the floating 
boat, and then the young man, though unconscious, was 
still clinging to the boat's keel, but the old man, chilled 
by the cold water and stunned by the waves which beat 
about his head, had lost his hold and sunk into the sea. 

10 In half an hour John Gilley had passed from a hearty and 
successful old age in this world, full of its legitimate 
interests and satisfactions, into the voiceless mystery of 
death. No trace of his body was ever found. It dis- 
appeared into the waters on which he had played and 

15 worked as boy and man all his long and fortunate life. 
He left his family well provided for, and full of gratitude 
and praise for his honorable career and his sterling character. 
This is the life of one of the forgotten millions. It con- 
tains no material for distinction, fame, or long remem- 

20 brance ; but it does contain the material and present the 
scene for a normal human development through mingled 
joy and sorrow, labor and rest, adversity and success, and 
through the tender loves of childhood, maturity, and age. 
We cannot but believe that it is just for countless quiet, 

25 simple lives like this that God made and upholds this 
earth. 



XI. EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN^ 
James Bryce 

Edwin Lawrence Godkin, the son of a Protestarit clergy- 
man and author, was born in the county of Wicklow, in 
Ireland, in 1831. He was educated at Queen's College, 
Belfast, read for a short time for the English bar, but 
drifted into journalism by accepting the post of correspond- 5 
ent to the London Daily News during the Crimean War 
in 1853-54. The horror of war which he retained through 
his life was due to the glimpse of it he had in the Crimea. 
Soon afterwards he went to America, was admitted to the 
bar in New York, but never practised, spent some months lo 
in travelling through the Southern States on horse-back, 
learning thereby what slavery was, and what its economic 
and social consequences, was for two or three years a 
writer on the New York Times, and ultimately, in 1865, 
established in New York a weekly journal called the 15 
Nation. This he continued to edit, writing most of it him- 
self, till 1881, when he accepted the editorship of the New 
York Evening Post, an old and respectable paper, but with 
no very large circulation. The Nation continued to appear, 
but became practically a weekly edition of the Evening 20 
Post, or rather, as some one said, the Evening Post became 
a daily edition of the Nation, for the tone and spirit that 
had characterized the Nation now pervaded the Post, In 

1 From Studies in Contemporary Biography, pp. 366 ft. Macmillan, 
New York, 1903. 
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1900 failing health compelled him to retire from active 
work, and in May, 1902, he died in England. Journalism 
left him little leisure for any other kind of literary produc- 
tion ; but he wrote in early life a short history of Hungary ; 

5 and a number of articles which he had in later years con- 
tributed to the Nation or to magazines were collected and 
published in three volumes between 1895 and 1900. They 
are clear and wise articles, specially instructive where they 
deal with the most recent aspects of democracy. But as 

10 they convey a less than adequate impression of the peculiar 
qualities which established his fame, I pass on to the work 
by which he will be remembered, his work as a weekly and 
daily public writer. 

He was well equipped for this career by considerable 

15 experience of the world, by large reading, for though not 
a learned man, he had assimilated a great deal of knowledge 
on economical and historical subjects, and by a stock of 
positive principles which he saw clearly and held coherently. 
In philosophy and economics he was a Utilitarian of the 

20 school of J. S. Mill, and in politics what used to be called 
a philosophical Radical, a Radical of the less extreme type, 
free from sentiment and from prejudices, but equally free 
from any desire to destroy for the sake of destroying. 
Like the other Utilitarians of those days, he was a moder- 

25 ate optimist, expecting the world to grow better steadily, 
though not swiftly ; and he went to America in the belief 
that he should there find more progress secured, and more 
of further progi*ess in prospect, than any European country 
could show. It was the land of promise, in which all the 

30 forces making for good on which the school of Mill relied 
were to be found at work, hampered only by the presence 
of slavery. I note this fact, because it shows that the 
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pessimism of Mr. Godkin^s later years was not due to a 
naturally querulous or despondent temperament. ' 

So too was his mind admirably fitted for the career he 
had chosen. It was logical, penetrating, systematic, yet it 
was also quick- and nimble. His views were definite, not s 
to say dogmatic, and as they were confidently held, so too 
they were confidently expressed. He never struck a doubt- 
ful note. He never slurred over a difficulty, nor sought, 
when he knew himself ignorant, to cover up his ignorance. 
Imagination was kept well in hand, for his constant aim lo 
was to get at and deal with the vital facts of every case. 
If he was not original in the way of thinking out doctrines 
distinctively his own, nor in respect of any exuberance of 
ideas bubbling up in the course of discussion, there was 
fertility as well as freshness in his application of principles ir> 
to current questions, and in the illustrations by which he 
enforced his arguments. 

As his thinking was exact, so his style was clear-cut and 
trenchant. Even when he was writing most swiftly, it 
never sank below a high level of form and finish. Every 20 
word had its use and eveiy sentence told. There was no 
doubt about his meaning, and just as little about the 
strength of his convictions. He had a gift for terse viva- 
cious paragraphs commenting on some event of the day or 
summing up the effect of a speech or a debate. The touch 25 
was equally light and firm. But if the manner was brisk, 
the matter was solid : you admired the keenness of the 
insight and the weight of the judgment just as much as 
the brightness . of the style. Much of the brightness lay 
in the humour. That is a plant which blossoms so much 30 
more profusely on Transatlantic soil that English readers 
of the Nation had usually a start of surprise when told 
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that this most humorous of American journalists was not an 
American at all but a European, and indeed a European who 
never became thoroughly Americanized. It was humour 
of a pungent and sarcastic quality, usually directed to the 
5 detection of tricks or the exposure of shams, but it was 
eminently mirth-provoking and never malicious. Fre- 
quently it was ironical, and the irony sometimes so fine 
as to be mistaken for seriousness. 

He was called " un-American," and I have heard men 

10 who admired and read the Nation nevertheless complain 
that they did not want " to be taught by a European how 
to run this Republic." True it is that he did not see 
things or write about them quite as an American would 
have done. But was this altogether a misfortune? The 

15 Italian cities of the Middle Ages used to call in a man of 
character and mark from some other place and make him 
Podesta just because he stood outside the family ties and 
the factions of the city. Godkin's foreign education gave 
him detachment and perspective. It never reduced his 

20 ardour to see administration and public life in America 
made worthy of the greatness of the American people. 

No journal could have maintained its circulation and 
extended its influence in the face of so much hostility 
except by commanding merits. The merits of the Nation 

25 were incontestable. It was the best weekly not only in 
America but in the world. The editorials were models of 
style. The book reviews, many of them in earlier days 
also written by Godkin himself, were finished in point of 
form, and, when not his own, came from the ablest special- 

30 ist hands in the country. The "current notes" of pro- 
gress in such subjects as geography, natural history, and 
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archaeology were instructive and accurate. So it was that 
people had to read the Nation whether they liked it or not. 
It could not be ignored. It was a necessity even where it 
was a terror. 

Yet neither the force of his reasoning nor the brilliance c 
of his style would have secured Godkin's influence but for 
two other elements of strength he possessed. One was the 
universal belief in his disinterestedness and sincerity. He 
was often charged with prejudice or bitterness, but never 
with any sinister motive; enemies no less than friends lo 
respected him. The other was his humour. An austere 
moralist who is brimful of fun is rare in any country. 
Relishing humour more than does any other people, the 
Americans could not be seriously angry with a man who 
gave them so abundant a feast. 15 

In private life Mr. Godkin was a faithful friend and a 
charming companion, genial as well as witty, considerate 
of others, and liked no less than admired by his staff on 
the Evening Post^ free from cynicism, and more indulgent 
in his views of human nature than might have been 20 
gathered from his public utterances. He never despaired 
of democratic government, yet his spirits had been damped 
by the faint fulfilment of those hopes for the progress of 
free nations, and especially of the United States, which 
had illumined his youth. The slow advance of economic 25 
truths, the evils produced by the increase of wealth, the 
growth of what he called " chromo-civilization," the indiffer- 
ence of the rich and educated to politics, the want of 
nerve among politicians, the excitability of the masses, the 
tenacity with which corruption and misgovernment held .30 
their ground, in spite of repeated exposures, in cities like 
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New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago — all these things 
had so sunk into his soul that it became hard to induce 
him to look at the other side, and to appreciate the splendid 
recuperative forces which are at work in America. Thus 

r> his friends were driven to that melancholy form of comfort 
which consists in pointing out that other countries are no 
better. They argued that England in particular, to which 
he had continued to look as the home of political morality 
and enlightened State wisdom, was suffering from evils, 

10 not indeed the same as those which in his judgment 
afflicted America, but equally serious. They bade him 
remember that moral progress is not continuous, but sub- 
ject to ebbs of reaction, and that America is a country of 
which one should never despair, because in it evils have 

15 often before worked out their cure. He did regretfully 
own, after his latest visits to Europe, that England had 
sadly declined from the England of his earlier days, and 
he admitted that the clouds under which his own path had 
latterly lain might after a time be scattered by a burst of 

20 sunshine; but his hopes for the near future of America 

were not brightened by these reflections. Sometimes he 

seemed to feel — though of his own work he never spoke 

— as though he had laboured in vain for forty years. 

If he so thought, he did his work far less than justice. 

25 It had told powerfully upon the United States, and that in 
more than one way. Though the circulation of the Nation 
was never large, it was read by the two classes which in 
America have most to do with forming political and eco- 
nomic opinion — I mean editors and University teachers. 

30 (The Universities and Colleges, be it remembered, are far 
more numerous, relatively to the population, in America 
than in England, and a more important factor in the 
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thought of the country.) From the editors and the pro- 
fessors Mr. Godkin's views filtered down into the educated 
class generally, and affected its opinion. He instructed 
and stimulated the men who instructed and stimulated the 
rest of the people. To those young men in particular who 5 
thought about public affairs and were preparing themselves 
to serve their country, his articles were an inspiration. 
The great hope for American democracy to-day lies in the 
growing zeal and the ripened intelligence with which the 
generation now come to manhood has begun to throw itself lo 
into public work. Many influences have contributed to 
this result, and Mr. Godkin's has been among the most 
potent. 

The lesson of his editorial career is a lesson not for 
America only. Among the dangers that beset democratic is 
communities, none are greater than the efforts of wealth 
to control, not only electors and legislators, but also the 
organs of public opinion, and the disposition of statesmen 
and journalists to defer to and flatter the majority, adopt- 
ing the sentiment dominant at the moment, and telling 20 
the people that its voice is the voice of God. Mr. Godkin 
was not only inaccessible to the lures of wealth — the same 
may happily be still said of many of his craft-brethren — 
he was just as little accessible to the fear of popular dis- 
pleasure. Nothing more incensed him than to see a states- 25 
man or an editor with his " ear to the ground " (to use an 
American phrase), seeking to catch the sound of the com- 
ing crowd. To him, the less popular a view was, so much 
the more did it need to be well weighed and, if approved, 
to be strenuously and incessantly preached. Democracies 30 
will always have demagogues ready to feed their vanity 
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and stir their passions and exaggerate the feeling of the 
moment. What they need is men who will swim against 
the stream, will tell them their faults, will urge an argu- 
ment all the more forcibly because it is unwelcome. Such 

5 an one was Edwin Godkin. Since the death of Abraham 
Lincoln, America has been generally more influenced by her 
writers, preachers, and thinkers than by her statesmen. In 
the list of those who have during the last forty years influ- 
enced her for good and helped by their pens to make her 

10 history, a list illustrated by such names as those of R. W. 
Emerson and Phillips Brooks and James Russell Lowell, 
his name will find its place and receive its well-earned 
meed of honour. 



XII. A POOR RELATION* 

Charles Lamb 

At my father's table (no very splendid one) was to be 
found, every Saturday, the mysterious figure of an aged 
gentleman, clothed in neat black, of a sad yet comely 
appearance. His deportment was of the essence of gravity ; 
his words few or none ; and I was not to make a noise in 5 
his presence. I had little inclination to do so, for my cue 
was to admire in silence. A particular elbow-chair was 
appropriated to him, which was in no case to be violated. 
A peculiar sort of sweet pudding, which appeared on no 
other occasion, distinguished the days of his coming. I lo 
used to think him a prodigiously rich man. All I could 
make out of him was, that he and my father had been 
school-fellows a world ago at Lincoln, and that he came 
from the Mint. The Mint I knew to be a place where all 
the money was coined — and I thought he was the owner 15 
of all that money. Awful ideas of the Tower twined them- 
selves about his presence. He seemed above human infirm- 
ities and passions. A sort of melancholy grandeur invested 
him. From some inexplicable doom I fancied him obliged 
to go about in an eternal suit of mourning ; a captive — a 20 
stately being let out of the Tower on Saturdays. Often 
have I wondered at the temerity of my father, who, in 
spite of an habitual general respect which we all in common 

1 From "Poor Relations" in Essays of Elia. ■ 
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manifested toward him, would venture now and then to 
stand up against him in some argument touching their 
youthful days. The houses of the ancient city of Lincoln 
are divided (as most of my readers know) between the 

5 dwellers on the hill and in the valley. This marked dis- 
tinction formed an obvious division between the boys who 
lived above (however brought together in a common school) 
and the boys whose paternal residence was on the plain ; 
a suflScient cause of hostility in the code of these young 

10 Grotiuses. My father had been a leading Mountaineer ; 
and would still maintain the general superiority in skill 
and hardihood of the Above Boys (his own faction) over 
the Below Boys (so were they called), of which party his 
contemporary had been a chieftain. Many and hot were 

15 the skirmishes on this topic — the only one upon which 
the old gentleman was ever brought out — and bad blood 
bred ; even sometimes almost to the recommencement (so I 
expected) of actual hostilities. But my father, who scorned 
to insist upon advantages, generally contrived to turn the 

20 conversation upon some adroit by-commendation of the old 
Minster; in the general preference of which, before all 
other cathedrals in the island, the dweller on the hill and 
the plain-bom could meet on a conciliating level, and lay 
down their less important differences. Once only I saw the 

25 old gentleman really ruffled, and I remember with anguish 
the thought that came over me : " Perhaps he will never 
come here again." He had been pressed to take another 
plate of the viand, which I have already mentioned as the 
indispensable concomitant of his visits. He had refused, 

30 with a resistance amounting to rigour, when my aunt, an 
old Lincolnian, but who had something of this, in common 
with ray cousin Bridget, that she would sometimes press 
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civility out of season, uttered the following memorable 
application : " Do take another slice, Mr. Billet, for you 
do not get pudding every day." The old gentleman said 
nothing at the time, but he took occasion in the course 
of the evening, when some argument had intervened o 
between them, to utter, with an emphasis which chilled 
the company, and which chills me now as I write it — 
" Woman, you are superannuated." John Billet did not 
survive long after the digesting of this affront ; but he 
survived long enough to assure me that peace was actually lo 
restored ! and, if I remember aright, another pudding was 
discreetly substituted in the place of that which had occa- 
sioned the offense. He died at the Mint (anno 1781) where 
he had long held what he accounted a comfortable inde- 
pendence ; and with five pounds, fourteen shillings, and a 16 
penny, which were found in his escritoir after his decease, 
left the world, blessing God that he had enough to bury 
him, and that he had never been obliged to any man for a 
sixpence. This was — a Poor Relation. 



XIII. FRANK DICKSON^ 

Thomas Carlyle 

Frank was a notable kind of man, and one of the memo- 
rabilities, to Irving as well as me ; a most quizzing, merry, 
entertaining, guileless, and un malicious man; with very 
considerable logic, reading, contemptuous observation and 

5 intelligence, much real tenderness too, when not obstructed, 
and a mournful true affection especially for the friends he 
had lost by death ! No mean impediment there any more 
(that was it), for Frank was very sensitive, easily moved 
to something of envy, and as if surprised when contempt 

10 was not possible; easy banter was what he habitually 
dwelt in ; for the rest an honourable, bright, amiable man ; 
alas, and his end was very tragic ! I have .hardly seen a 
man with more opulence of conversation, wit, fantastic 
bantering, ingenuity, and genial human sense of the ridic- 

15 ulous in men and things. Charles BuUer, perhaps, but he 
was of far more refined, delicately managed, and less copi- 
ous tone; finer by nature, I should say, as well as by 
culture, and had nothing of the fine Annandale Rabelais 
turn which had grown up, partly of will and at length by 

20 industry as well, in poor Frank Dickson in the valley of 
Dryfe amid his little stock of books and rustic phenomena. 
A slightly built man, nimble-looking and yet lazy-looking, 
our Annandale Rabelais ; thin, neatly expressive aquiline 

1 From Reminiscences, pp. 115-117. Scribner, New York, 1881. 
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face, grey genially laughing eyes, something sternly Beri- 
ous and resolute in the squarish fine brow, nose spe- 
cially aquiline, thin and rather small. I well remember the 
play of point and nostrils there, while his wild home- 
grown Q-argantuisms went on. He rocked rather, and ri 
negligently wriggled in walking or standing, something 
slightly twisted in the spine, I think; but he made so 
much small involuntary tossing and gesticulating while 
he spoke or listened, you never noticed the twist. What 
a childlike and yet half imp-like volume of laughter lay in lo 
Frank ; how he would fling back his fine head, left cheek 
up, not himself laughing much or loud even, but showing 
you such continents of inward gleesome mirth and victo- 
rious mockery of the dear stupid ones who had crossed 
his sphere of observation. A wild roll of sombre eloquence is 
lay in him too, and I have seen in his sermons sometimes 
that brow and aquiline face grow dark, sad, and thunder- 
ous like the eagle of Jove. I always liked poor Frank, and 
he me heartily. After having tried to banter me down 
and recognized the mistake, which he loyally did for him- 20 
self and never repeated, we had much pleasant talk to- 
gether first and last. 



STUDENT'S THEME: BIOGRAPHICAL 
PORTRAIT 

XIV. A PURITAN OF TO-DAY 

When a man has a wife and children to be provided for 
by the toil of his hands, he rarely bothers himself or others 
with speculations about the unknown. To pay his rent, 
rather than to solve the problem of man's relation to his 

5 Maker, is his chief concern. In these days, therefore, when 
every one is busy getting money, it is good to meet a 
man who thinks as the Hebrew prophets used to think. 

Such a man is Joseph Grayson. Up in his Vermont 
home he is known to his neighbors as a skilful gardener 

10 and a good husbandman; but he is better known as a 
champion of orthodoxy, a cool and formidable debater, a 
stout defender of the faith. Woe to the unwary theologian 
who errs in his presence ! Grayson's beard may be shaggy, 
but it frames a shrewd face ; his hat may be torn, but it 

15 covers a well-rounded and shapely head ; his speech may 
be ungrammatical, but it goes where it is aimed. Of the 
lore of the Old Testament and the doctrine of the New, 
Grayson is an oracle ; for he was born and bred in a com- 
munity where the Scriptures were feared and studied. 

20 This community was the North of Ireland, where, years 
ago, there settled certain emigrants from Scotland who 
had stoutly wrestled with Ritualism and the Papacy. 
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Their book was the Bible ; their interpretation of it was 
Calvin's Institutes. Faithful to their rugged creed, they 
lived frugal lives and eschewed evil. Bom among such 
conditions, in a home where every Sunday he had to com- 
mit whole chapters of the Bible to memory, listen to argu- d 
mehts on Predestination and the Trinity and harrowing 
descriptions of the final condition of the damned, Gray- 
son not only acquired a familiarity with the Scriptures 
but a stern and uncompromising loyalty to their Puritan 
interpretation. lo 

These principles he brought with him to a new country 
just at the time when "higher criticism," with its theory 
of evolution and its " God in Everything," was first mak- 
ing inroads upon the hitherto inflexible orthodoxy of the 
Puritans. Grayson's God was not a " God in Everything," ir> 
but the Jehovah in the Burning Bush ; his Eve was not 
an improved and evolved oyster, but a direct piece of 
manufacture from Adam's rib. When he arrived in this 
country his education was limited, his manners, although 
well intentioned, were crude. His quick Celtic blood occa- 20 
sionally flashed out ; and in daily conversation he devel- 
oped a pugnacity of argument which was naturally taken 
for bitterness and fanaticism. But as people came to know 
him better, as their attacks upon him grew less severe, 
his steel-plated intolerance softened. Thus he grew up, 25 
giving and taking. Gradually he relaxed his insistence 
upon certain old-fashioned theories of church conduct and 
church discipline; little by little he ripened and became 
more equable. 

In politics Mr. Grayson does his duty regularly at the 30 
polls, not because he likes to vote or because he takes 
pleasure in the excitement of rival issues, but because it 
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is unpleasant : whatever is unpleasant seems to this stem 
Puritan to be man's duty. With that pessimism which 
tinges the view of those who cling to his faith, he beholds 
the things of this world as mere idols deep dyed in the 

5 depravity that lurks everywhere since man's original sin. 
Never will purity and unselfishness triumph, never will 
man cease to be guided in the long run by jealousy, cow- 
ardice, and meanness, until an angel shall come down 
and, binding the Devil with a large chain, send him into 

10 solitary confinement. Then, when the Devil is below 
instead of rampant in this world, will the great Millen- 
nium of Good be ushered in. 

As with the older Puritans, John Grayson's theology 
tinges not only his politics but his entire life. His read- 

15 ing is devoted to the Bible. Equally familiar with the 
gentle Sermon on the Mount and the anathemas of Jere- 
miah, with the dry legal lore of Leviticus and the subtle 
doctrine of Paul, he has at his command a range of infor- 
mation which makes the Bible for him an armory for his 

20 Holy War. With what effect he uses his weapons may 
be seen from an anecdote. An old Methodist, a renowned 
champion of his church, walked into the local grocery 
store and, seeing Grayson stroking his beard meditatively, 
proceeded thus to draw out the well known oracle : "Gray- 

25 son, what do Baptists believe on infant responsibility for 
sins?" Without hesitation Grayson answered that the 
Scriptures did not show how far they were responsible, but 
that since babies were born in sin they would require some 
purging to enter into the abode of the sinless. At this 

30 the Methodist declared that every sensible man knew that 
an infant was innocent and therefore righteous. With a 
wise air Grayson inquired how many righteous Lot was 
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compelled to find if Sodom was to be saved. Said the 
Methodist, " If there be ten f oimd righteous, the city will 
not be destroyed." " Were there not ten babes in Sodom?" 
asked Grayson derisively. 

Yet it must not be imagined for a moment that John 5 
Grayson is unpractical. Honest as the day is long, he is 
nevertheless a shrewd bargainer. He has acquired money 
and he knows how to make it grow. In spite of many 
mouths to feed, he has managed each year to lay by a 
substantial addition to his savings. lo 

So lives a sturdy man. Like the rest of us, his mind, 
no doubt, is full of errors. He is opinionated ; he is stub- 
born. And yet one always knows where he stands. The 
world needs just such men. Because in an age of laxity 
and extravagance loyalty to faith and simplicity in life is 
and thinking are rarer than they used to be, so are they 
the more to be appreciated. So, at least, it has seemed 
in the little Vermont village where John Grayson lives. 
His tall, broad figure, his dignified walk, his downcast 
head are no longer hooted at by the children. There was 20 
a time when clerks in the stores would look significantly 
at each other and smile as he passed. They do it no 
longer. Every one who knows him has learned that 
beneath that rather rough exterior there abides a chival- 
rous soul, and that John Grayson is truly a man of God. 25 



MODELS OF CRITICISM 

XV. SIR WALTER SCOTT^ 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

Walter Scott is a writer who should just now be re-emerg- 
ing into his own high place in letters, for unquestionably 
the recent, though now dwindling, schools of severely tech- 
nical and aesthetic criticism have been unfavourable to him. 

5 He was a chaotic and unequal writer, and if there is one 
thing in which artists have improved since his time, it is 
in consistency and equality. It would perhaps be unKind 
to inquire whether the level of the modern man of letters, 
as compared with Scott, is due to the absence of valleys or 

10 the absence of mountains. But in any case we have learnt 
in our day to arrange our literary effects carefully, and the 
only point in which we fall short of Scott is in the inci- 
dental misfortune that we have nothing particular to 
arrange. 

15 It is said that Scott is neglected by modern readers ; if 
so, the matter could be more appropriately described by 
saying that modern readers are neglected by Providence. 
The ground of this neglect, in so far as it exists, must be 
found, I suppose, in the general sentiment that, like the 

20 beard of Polonius, he is too long. Yet it is surely a peculiar 

1 From Varied Types, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 1908. 
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thing that in literature alone a house should be despised 
because it is too large, or a host impugned because he is 
too generous. If romance be really a pleasure, it is diffi- 
cult to understand the modern reader's consuming desire 
to get it over, and if it be not a pleasure, it is difficult to n 
understand his desire to have it at all. Mere size, it seems 
to me, cannot be a fault. The fault must lie in some dis- 
proportion. If some of Scott's stories are dull and dilatory, 
it is not because they are giants, but because they are hunch- 
backs or cripples. Scott was very far indeed from being lo 
a perfect writer, but I do not think that it can be shown 
that the large and elaborate plan on which his stories are 
built was by any means an imperfection. He arranged his 
endless prefaces and his colossal introductions just as an 
architect plans great gates and long approaches to a really ir> 
large house. He did not share the latter-day desire to get 
quickly through a story. He enjoyed narrative as a sensa- 
tion ; he did not wish to swallow a story like a pill, that it 
should do him good afterwards. He desired to taste it like 
a glass of port, that it might do him good at the time. The 20 
reader sits late at his banquets. His characters have that 
air of immortality which belongs to those of Dumas and 
Dickens. We should not be surprised to meet them in any 
number of sequels. Scott, in his heart of hearts, probably 
would have liked to write an endless story without either 25 
beginning or close. 

Walter Scott is a great, and, therefore, mysterious man. 
He will never be understood until Romance is understood, 
and that will only be when Time, Man, and Eternity are 
understood. To say that Scott had more than any other 30 
man that ever lived a sense of the romantic seems, in these 
days, a slight and superficial tribute. The whole modern 
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theory arises from one fundamental mistake — the idea 
that romance is in some way a plaything with life, a fig- 
ment, a conventionality, a thing upon the outside. No 
genuine criticism of romance will ever arise until we have 

5 grasped the fact that romance lies not upon the outside of 
life, but absolutely in the centre of it. The centre of every 
man's existence is a dream. Death, disease, insanity, are 
merely material accidents, like toothache or a twisted 
ankle. That these brutal forces always besiege and often 

10 capture the citadel does not prove that they are the citadel. 
The boast of the realist (applying what the reviewers call 
his scalpel) is that he cuts into the heart of life ; but he 
makes a very shallow incision, if he only reaches as deep as 
habits and calamities and sins. Deeper than all these lies a 

15 man's vision of himself, as swaggering and sentimental as 
a penny novelette. The literature of candour unearths 
innumerable weaknesses and elements of lawlessness which 
is called romance. It perceives superficial habits like murder 
and dipsomania, but it does not perceive the deepest of sins 

20 — the sin of vanity — vanity which is the mother of all 
day-dreams and adventures, the one sin that is not shared 
with any boon companion, or whispered to any priest. 

In estimating, therefore, the ground of Scott's preemi- 
nence in romance we must absolutely rid ourselves of the 

25 notion that romance or adventure are merely materialistic 
things involved in the tangle of a plot or the multiplicity 
of drawn swords. We must remember that it is, like 
tragedy or farce, a state of the soul, and that, for some 
dark and elemental reason which we can never understand, 

30 this state of the soul is evoked in us by the sight of certain 
places or the contemplation of certain human crises, by a 
stream rushing under a heavy and covered wooden bridge. 
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or by a man plunging a knife or a sword into tough timber. 
In the selection of these situations which catch the spirit 
of romance as in a net, Scott has never been equalled or 
even approached. His finest scenes affect us like fragments 
of a hilarious dream. They have the same quality which 5 
is often possessed by those nocturnal comedies — that of 
seeming more human than our waking life — even while 
they are less possible. Sir Arthur Wardour, with his 
daughter and the old beggar crouching in a cranny of the 
cliff as night falls and the tide closes around them, are lo 
actually in the coldest and bitterest of practical situations. 
Yet the whole incident has a quality that can only be called 
boyish. It is warmed with all the colours of an incredible 
sunset. Rob Roy trapped in the Tolbooth, and confronted 
with Bailie Nicol Jarvie, draws no sword, leaps from no 15 
window, affects none of the dazzling external acts upon 
which contemporary romance depends, yet that plain and 
humorous dialogue is full of the essential philosophy of 
romance which is almost equal betting upon man and 
destiny. Perhaps the most profoundly thrilling of all 20 
Scott's situations is that in which the family of Colonel 
Mannering are waiting for the carriage which may or may 
not arrive by night to bring an unknown man into a 
princely possession. Yet almost the whole of that thrill- 
ing scene consists of a ridiculous conversation about food, 25 
and flirtation between a frivolous old lawyer and a fashion- 
able girl. We can say nothing about what makes these 
scenes, except that the wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
that here the wind blows strong. 

It is in this quality of what may be called spiritual 30 
adventurousness that Scott stands at so different an eleva- 
tion to the whole of the contemporary crop of romancers 
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who have followed the leadership of Dumas. There has, 
indeed, been a great and inspiriting revival of romance in 
our time, but it is partly frustrated in almost every case by 
this rooted conception that romance consists in the vast 

5 multiplication of incidents and the violent acceleration of 
narrative. The heroes of Mr. Stanley Weyman scarcely 
ever have their swords out of their hands ; the deeper 
presence of romance is far better felt when the sword is at 
the hip ready for innumerable adventures too terrible to be 

10 pictured. The Stanley Weyman hero has scarcely time to 
eat his supper except in the act of leaping from a window 
or whilst his other hand is employed in lunging with a 
rapier. In Scott's heroes, on the other hand, there is no 
characteristic so typical or so worthy of humour as their 

15 disposition to linger over their meals. The conviviality of 
the Clerk of Copmanhurst or of Mr. Pleydell, and the 
thoroughly solid things they are described as eating, is one 
of the most perfect of Scott's poetic touches. In short, 
Mr. Stanley Weyman is filled with the conviction that the 

20 sole essence of romance is to move with insatiable rapidity 
from incident to incident. In the truer romance of Scott, 
there is more of the sentiment of " Oh ! still delay, thou 
art so fair ! " more of a certain patriarchal enjoyment of 
things as they are — of the sword by the side and the wine- 

25 cup in the hand. Romance, indeed, does not consist by 
any means so much in experiencing adventures, as in being 
ready for them. How little the actual boy cares for inci- 
dents in comparison to tools and weapons may be tested 
by the fact that the most popular story of adventure is 

30 concerned with a man who lived for years on a desert 
island with two guns and a sword, which he never had to 
use on an enemy. 



XVI. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON^ 
Charles Townsend Copbland 



The term fin de siecle has come to be one of unmitigated 
reproach. Whatsoever things are weary, whatsoever things 
are corrupt, whatsoever things are (or used to be) unmen- 
tionable in polite society, are all opprobriously grouped 
under these three hard-working words. With but four 5 
more New Year's Days in the nineteenth century for robust 
resolutions, four happy new years for a decadent keeping 
of the same, the anxious question rises whether the hour 
that begins a hundred new years will mark a stage of 
progress or only an imaginary line. Will the decadents lo 
stop decaying, and the symbolists devise a healthier code 
of signals demanded by a healthier art ? Will there be all 
sorts of dewy beginnings in literature, and will Paris, ever 
equal to the occasion, produce some matutinal phrase that 
shall drive out this hateful vesper term of ennui and 15 
disease ? 

Whatever the event, men may be sure that when the 
glass has been turned, the scythe whetted, and the joy-bells 
rung, they will still find time for many backward glances 
at the hundred years behind them. And they will note 20 
the fact that although prose romance in English died with 

1 From The AtlarUic Monthly. April, 1896. 
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Scott long before the sand was half run out, it was bom 
again, but in less vigor, with Stevenson, another man of 
his race, while the century-glass yet lacked twenty years 
of turning. It will be recorded that while the historian of 

5 Wessex celebrated the three Fates until people shuddered 
to see the thread both spun and cut, and a strong young 
Occidental in the East took pains to show that men's 
motives are not always better than those which stir the 
jungle, this northern teller of tales, who shared his empire 

10 with them, took upon himself the different and truly 
romantic task of giving the world pleasure unmixed with 
pain. And it will likewise be observed, I think, with the 
wisdom which, I seem to hear the reader say, sits so easily 
upon critics, whether for prophecy or for retrospect, that 

16 Stevenson not only quickened an admirable art, but also 
founded a school of more and less unsuccessful imitators 
of himself. 

Judgment of Mr. Stevenson in his varied activity must 
be left to aube de siecle judges. He will take the place 

20 proper to him without our help ; it may be, without theirs. 
Of obituary lament there has been already enough and to 
spare ; but the moment admits, perhaps, now that the 
multitude who mourn him have recovered somewhat from 
the sorrow and confusion brought by his death to all who 

25 care for letters, a brief lingering over a few of those quali- 
ties which one reader, at least, has found most salient. 
That Stevenson was gay and resolute enough to found a 
school of romance in the midst of opposing tendencies is, 
of course, the chief quality of all. He loves the past for 

30 the courageous picture of it which survives. He blows his 
wild war-note, unfurls his banner to the breeze of long ago, 
and goes forth always to the motto, ^^ Usperance and set 
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on." This watchword, indeed, might be set above essay as 
well as story, travels and verse as well as essay, for in 
almost all the extraordinary variety of his writing Robert 
Louis Stevenson is the consistent preacher of courage and 
cheer. The writer's own brave and most pathetic life was, o 
as the world knows, a consistent practicing of what he 
preached. In most of his published words, optimism is at 
the height of the Selkirk grace, or of Happy Thought in a 
Child's Garden of Verses : — 

" The world is so full of a number of things, 10 

I 'm sure we should all be as happy as kings.*' 

And never, even in A Christmas Sermon or Pulvis et 
Umbra^ does he decline farther into the vale of pessimism 
than the stage once dubbed meliorism by a great novelist 
whom he did not love. It is indubitably a help to this is 
philosophy that arrival and success are not among its 
dreams. The beckoning road and the roadside inn are ever 
better with Stevenson than the end of the passage. Pleas- 
ure lies in running, not in reaching the goal ; and hunger 
is an infinitely sweeter thing than satiety. "A man's 20 
reach " — I have wondered that he nowhere quotes a line 
with which he everywhere agrees — "a man's reach should 
exceed his grasp, or what's a heaven for?" 

II 

Next in importance, perhaps, to the cardinal trait of 
Mr. Stevenson's career, that he was a romantic in an age 25 
of realism, come the facts that he was a Scotchman, bom 
within the frown of Edinburgh Castle, and that his father 
and grandfather were engineers to the Board of Northern 
Lights. This sounds like a business connection with the 
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Aurora Borealis, but it means merely that the lives of the 
Stevensons had the relish both of salvation and of adven- 
ture, because they were the builders of Skerryvore, the 
Bell Rock, and other great sea-lights along the north- 

5 ern coast of Britain. Much of the best writing of the 
author of David Balfour — can any one forget the dedica- 
tion of that book? — thrills and tingles with the feeling 
of race and native land. I have in mind at this moment 
The Foreigner at Home, a page or two of The Silverado 

10 Squatters, and portions of the paper entitled The Manse, 
ending with the triumpliant picture of ascent from the 
writer, through engineers, Picts, and what-not clans and 
tribes, to Probably Arboreal chattering in the top of the 
family tree. Less often, yet again and again, both in verse 

16 and in prose, does Stevenson dwell proudly upon the 
exploits and the hardy lives of his forbears, and mourn 
the degeneracy in bodily frame and strength of their hearth- 
keeping descendant. His whole feeling about all this is in 
some enchanting lines written at Bournemouth, in a house 

20 named after the chief memorial of his family : — 

" Say not of me that weakly I declined 
The labours of ray sires, and fled the sea, 
The towers we founded and the lamps we lit, 
To play at home with paper like a child. 

25 But rather say : In the afternoon of time 

• A strenuous family dusted from its hands 

The sand of granite, and beholding far 

Along the sounding coast its pyramids 

And tall memorials catch the dying sun, 

30 Smiled loell content, and to this childish task 

Around the fire addressed its evening hours." 

It never occurred to him that he was the brightest of all 
the lamps they lit, but many men, even of the not inhuman, 
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would be content to see Skerry vore itself quenched in the 
ocean, if by that extinction the light might shine again on 
Vaea Mountain. 

Ill 

That Mr. Stevenson is a sworn romantic, and that he is 
so much a Scot as to keep a strong flavor of the wilding, 5 
in spite of each exotic graft, are truths no less conspicuous 
than that he is an exquisite and a secure artist in prose 
narrative, in verse, the essay, and the sketch. So perfectly, 
indeed, does he write that the Philistines — and not the 
mere bourgeois citizens of the country, but the first families lo 
of Philistia — are often heard to accuse him of having 
naught to say. To them, it is more than probable, he has 
nothing at all to say, unless they first master certain 
remarks once made by Mr. Joseph Addison on the subject 
of Literary Taste. But to the minds of men who have a 15 
humble and hearty admiration for good writing, Steven- 
son's tales of adventure gain much from his care about 
form ; and his kind and sagacious thoughts gain very much 
indeed from the " continual slight novelty " of his style. 
This loved and lost story-teller of ours could no more con- 20 
tent himself with the construction used by Dumas in his 
gay and ragged * volumes than with the disposition and 
English of the scene in Guy Mannering which jars on him 
like a false note in, music or color. Yet he had read Le 
Vicomte de Bragelonne five times, and hoped — let us trust 26 
the hope was realized — to read it once again before he 
died. And the jarring scene — which happens, by the way, 
to have been that of Harry Bertram's landing at EUan- 
gowan — he respects as being in general "a model instance of 
the romantic method." The Meredith jargon Mr. Stevenson 30 
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would no more think of putting into the mouths of his 
own people than he would that uttered by the purely 
symbolic young men and maidens whom Scott fobs oflf 
upon us as heroes and heroines. Mr. Meredith is neverthe- 
5 less the breath of life to him, and Sir Walter " out and 
away the king of the romantics." 

In these references to Stevenson's art and the frequent 
artlessness of Scott and Dumas, there is no slightest inten- 
tion of matching him with them. He would not, if he 

10 could, have written like them ; he could not, if he would, 
have imagined and invented and swung the whole thing 
along as they did. They, with all their faultp, are great 
romantics : he, with all his gifts and graces, is a little 
romantic ; and the many well-meaning persons who range 

15 him persistently with Scott do him nothing but disservice. 
The appearance of Meg Merrilies to Godfrey Bertram, the 
abdication of Queen Mary at Lochleven, the installation 
of the abbot of Kennaquhair, the appeal of Jeanie Deans 
for Effie, a certain scene in Old Mortality, — the play and 

20 stretch and headlong vigor of sheer improvisation that 
made all these possible, and easily possible, to Scott, are 
" out of the star " of the author of Kidnapped and David 
Balfour. Nor, in writing, do I forget Alan and Davie 
beside the stream, or the bewitching scenes of the wind- 

25 mills in Holland, or the duel of the two brothers outside 
the distracted house of Durrisdeer, when all was so still 
that the flame of the candles went up straight and steady 
into the night. But Sir Walter's books seem to me like a 
large symphony which has many discords ; Mr. Steven- 

30 son's, like a discreet yet moving theme, perfectly played 
on fewer instruments. 
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To leave the unseemly task of comparison, I am well 
aware that there are those who find Mr. Stevenson's art at 
fault by times within his chosen province. But The Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae, the chief object of their criticisms, has 
been dispraised too harshly. The details, to be sure, are ill 5 
blended, but each in itself is admirably worked out ; and 
the failure (or half failure) at last seems to have come 
through a sheer lack of power to fuse the well-selected 
elements of the tale. Of details and bits and episodes 
there is a vast and engaging variety in the writings of this lo 
author. That quaint episode. Providence and the Guitar, 
which must be taken as one of the Stevensonian crudes^ 
reflects within its narrow term all the sweetness and light 
of Bohemia. That fierce episode, A Story of Francis Villon, 
shows forth all the bitterness and blackness which may 15 
sometimes darken and make sinister the same cheerful 
land. Pictures are often evoked with a few words, as 
when the redcoats are seen down the valley from the high- 
placed rock among the heather; or as when Jekyll dis- 
covers the unconscious transformation into Hyde by seeing 20 
his hand upon the bedclothes. There has not been such a 
shudder as that in our literature since Crusoe found the 
footprint in the sand. Prince Otto, an opSra houffe in 
Dresden china, is another Stevensonian crux^ acceptable 
only to the esoteric and the inner circle ; but the going of 25 
night and the coming of dawn in the forest of Gerolstein 
charm the eyes like the sunrise on the Bass Rock. 

And so on, indefinitely, these thick-coming memories 
might be set down ; but it is full time for a word about 
Stevenson's style, which is, in the opinion of many, his 30 
chief distinction. Several London critics, in the attempt, 
perhaps, to avenge certain "Bards" upon their "Reviewers," 
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have spoken grudgingly of his wonderful skill, because, 
forsooth, he learned to write before he wrote for publica- 
tion. The offense was deeper dyed because the young Scot 
sought aid from France, the ancient ally of Scotland, and 

6 scrupled not to avow that his sojourn in Paris and the 
study of French writers had taught him secrets of tech- 
nique. Even British critics allow a painter to study pig- 
ments before he exhibits a picture, a sculptor to model in clay- 
before he carves the nation's heroes in marble ; but, in the 

10 face of repeated blows, the fine old superstition dies hard, 
that ill-regulated impulse is an important element in the 
" inspiration " of an art more subtle than either painting or 
sculpture. Stevenson chose to reduce this element to a 
minimum, and to make himself the most faithful of appren- 

15 tices. He became at last the most impeccable of artists ; 
and although the ardent study of an extraordinary variety 
of masters did not dull his keen, original gift, — as if, 
indeed, the right use of even the one talent ever failed to 
multiply it, — he yet keeps in his most ornate pages the 

20 good tradition of the language, the classic note of the 
best English prose. Stevenson loves and practices the heUe 
phrase^ the harmonious sentence; but scarce ever does he 
descend to the indolent cheville. Never, to the best of my 
memory, does he make the Wegg-like change, — so often 

25 made by Wegg's creator, that great, imperfect genius, — 
the change from rhythm to metre. In few, he nicely 
observes the adjective in Dry den's saying, " the other har- 
mony of prose." 



XVII. SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE ^ 
Thomas Babington Macaulay 

To say of a man that he occupied a high position in 
times of misgovemment, of corruption, of civil and reli- 
gious faction, and that, nevertheless, he contracted no great, 
stain, and bore no part in any crime ; — that he won the 
esteem of a profligate court and of a turbulent people, 5 
without being guilty of any great subserviency to either, 
— seems to be very high praise; and all this may with 
truth be said, of Temple. 

Yet Temple is not a man to our taste. A temper not 
naturally good, but under strict command, — a constant lo 
regard to decorum, — a rare caution in playing that mixed 
game of skill and hazard, human life, — a disposition to be 
content with small and certain winnings rather than go on 
doubling the stake, — these seem to us to be the most 
remarkable features of his character. This sort of modera- 15 
tion, when united, as in him it was, with very considerable 
abilities, is, under ordinary circumstances, scarcely to be 
distinguished from the highest and purest integrity ; and 
yet may be perfectly compatible with laxity of principle, 
with coldness of heart, and with the most intense selfish- 20 
ness. Temple, we fear, had not sufficient warmth and 
elevation of sentiment to deserve the name of a virtuous 

1 From Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, III, 161-163. New York, 
1878. 
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man. He did not betray or oppress his country: nay, he 
rendered considerable service to her ; but he risked nothing 
for her. No temptation which either the King or the 
Opposition could hold out ever induced him to come for- 

5 ward as the supporter either of arbitrary or of factious 
measures. But he was most careful not to give offence by 
strenuously opposing such measures. He never put himself 
prominently before the public eye, except at conjunctures 
when he was almost certain to gain, and could not possibly 

10 lose ; — at conjunctures when the interest of the state, the 
' views of the court, and the passions of the multitude all 
appeared for an instant to coincide. By judiciously avail- 
ing himself of several of these rare moments, he succeeded 
in establishing a high character for wisdom and patriotism. 

15 When the favourable crisis was passed, he never risked the 
reputation which he had won. He avoided the great offices 
of state with a caution almost pusillanimous, and confined 
himself to quiet and secluded departments of public busi- 
ness, in which he could enjoy moderate but certain advan- 

20 tage without incurring envy. If the circumstances of the 
country became such that it was impossible to take any 
part in politics without some danger; he retired to his 
Library and his Orchard; and, while the nation groaned 
under oppression, or resounded with tumult and with the 

25 din of civil arms, amused himself by writing Memoirs and 
tying up Apricots. His political career bore some resem- 
blance to the military career of Louis XIV. Louis, lest his 
royal dignity should be compromised by failure, never 
repaired to a siege, till it had been reported to him by the 

30 most skilful officers in his service that nothing could pre- 
vent the fall of the place. When this was ascertained, the 
monarch, in his helmet and cuirass, appeared among the 
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tents, held councils of war, dictated the capitulation, re- 
ceived the keys, and then returned to Versailles to hear his 
flatterers repeat that Turenne had been beaten at Marien- 
dal, that Conde had been forced to raise the siege of Arras, 
and that the only warrior whose glory had never been 6 
obscured by a single check was Louis the Great ! Yet 
Cond6 and Turenne will always be considered captains of 
a very different order from the invincible Louis ; and we 
must own that many statesmen who have committed very 
great faults, appear to us to be deserving of more esteem lo 
than the faultless Temple. For in truth his faultlessness 
is chiefly to be ascribed to his extreme dread of all respon- 
sibility ; — to his determination rather to leave his country 
in a scrape than to run any chance of being in a scrape 
himself. He seems to have been averse from danger ; and is 
it must be admitted that the dangers to which a public 
man was exposed, in those days of conflicting tyranny and 
sedition, were of the most serious kind. He could not bear 
discomfort, bodily or mental. His lamentations when, in 
the course of his diplomatic journeys, he was put a little 20 
out of his way, and forced, in the vulgar phrase, to rough it, 
are quite amusing. He talks of riding a day or two on a 
bad Westphalian road, of sleeping on straw for one night, 
of travelling in winter when the snow lay on the ground, as 
if he had gone on an expedition to the North Pole or to the 25 
source of the Nile. This kind of valetudinarian effeminacy, 
this habit of coddling himself, appears in all parts of his 
conduct. He loved fame, but not with the love of an 
exalted and generous mind. He loved it as an end, not at 
all as a means ; — as a personal luxury, not at all as an 30 
instrument of advantage to others. He sdraped it together 
and treasured it up with a timid and niggardly thrift ; and 
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never employed the hoard in any enterprise, however virtu- 
ous and honourable, in which there was hazard of losing one 
particle. No wonder if such a person did little or nothing 
which deserves positive blame. But much more than this 

5 may justly be demanded of a man possessed of such abilities 
and placed in such a situation. 

Of course a man is not bound to be a politician any- 
more than he is boimd to be a soldier ; and there are per- 
fectly honourable ways of quitting both politics and the 

10 military profession. But neither in the one way of life, nor 
in the other, is any man entitled to take all the sweet and 
leave all the sour. A man who belongs to the army only 
in time of peace, — who appears at reviews in Hyde Park, 
escorts the sovereign with the utmost valour and fidelity 

15 to and from the House of Lords, and retires as soon as he 
thinks it likely that he may be ordered on an expedition, — 
is justly thought to have disgraced himself. Some portion 
of the censure due to such a holiday-soldier may justly fall 
on the mere holiday-politician, who flinches from his duties 

20 as soon as those duties become difficult and disagreeable ; 
— that is to say, as soon as it becomes peculiarly important 
that he should resolutely perform them. 



STUDENTS' THEMES: CRITICISM 

XVIII. DAILY THEMES ON VARIOUS CRIT- 
ICAL SUBJECTS 

In reading Robert Louis Stevenson's The Merry Men^ 
many passages have appealed to me, — so many that I do 
not know which way to turn to make my selections of the 
most fit. A beautiful description this, — real and even 
pathetic: "Was the great treasure ship indeed below 6 
there, with her guns and chain and treasure, as she had 
sailed from Spain ; her decks a garden for the seaweed, 
her cabin a breeding place for the fish, soundless but for 
the dredging water, motionless but for the waving of the 
tangle upon her battlements — that old, populous, sea- lo 
riding castle, now a reef in Sandag bay ? " Mark the last 
line: "old, populous, sea-riding castle, now a reef in 
Sandag bay." How well chosen is each adjective: "old," 
for she was of the mighty Armada; "populous," for 
many were the Castilian feet that trampled hurriedly to is 
and fro across her timbered deck ; " sea-riding castle," for 
all the wealth of fair Spain was in the Armada; gold, 
silver, and jewels were not spared ; she was the castle of 
her commander. But now, sunken, she lay like a corpse 
in the bay — silent, motionless, and invisible. 20 

The story of Jael and Sisera illustrates the immense gulf 
between what was considered righteous then and what is 
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now. People may behave as badly nowadays, but in their 
songs of triumph they omit to state the mean expedients 
by which they conquered. Traitors, though useful, are 
kept out of sight in summing up the results. Then, to 
5 Deborah and Barak, confident, in true Hebrew style, that 
the " stars in their courses fought against Sisera," Jael was 
" blessed above women " for her cruelty and treachery ; 
and savage was their rejoicing at the grief of Sisera's 
mother as they pictured her looking through the window 

10 crying, " Why is his chariot so long in coming ? " 

At the present day woman has assumed many of man's 
prerogatives, while retaining, it is said, her inborn guile ; 
but there are only isolated instances of her borrowing his 
more savage grandeur, such as patriotic homicide or 

15 diplomatic treachery. Antiquity seems to have revelled in 
women like Jael, Judith, Herodias, who sharpened frank 
brutality with the edge of feminine deception. 

It is not so much the stately harmony of the First Book 
of Paradise Lost which fascinates us, as the character of 

20 Satan — great though in ruin. As a type of evil, his 
character in this Book may be open to criticism, for he 
possesses qualities which call forth admiration, and he 
expresses opinions which thrill our hearts like martial 
music. When he says, "What though the field be lost? 

25 All is not lost," we feel the strength of that indomitable 
will and glory in it. And again he stirs our hearts by 
saying, "To be weak is miserable, Doing or suffering." 
There is a fascination and power about this fallen General, 
which makes us rejoice that his hosts spring up to serve 

30 him at his call, and listen with attention to his words. 
Everything about him is interesting — his actions, words, 
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and character — and it is this which makes the First Book 
of Paradise Lost read the most of the entire poem. Ethic- 
ally it may be a mistake to have the Power of Evil such 
an attractive character; for although in the other Books 
he gradually loses every trace of majesty and becomes all o 
that is despicable, no one thinks of Milton's Satan but as 
the colossal figure, undaunted in defeat, who hailed the 
horrors of the infernal world. 

Why do women dislike the character of Falstaff ? Well, 
for one reason because he is fat. Thomas B. Reed once lo 
said that no gentleman ever weighs over two hundred 
pounds. If we change the word gentleman to hero, any 
woman might say the same. Nevertheless, stout men are 
sometimes very popular with the opposite sex, and of this 
Mr. Pickwick is an example. Falstaff, however, is also a is 
rascal. Now a gentlemanly rascal, such as Robin Hood or 
Raffles, is also occasionally admired on account of some 
good trait in his character, such as generosity, courteous- 
ness, or daring. But to crown all, Falstaff is a coward. 
That defect can be counterbalanced only by other extremely 20 
prominent virtues, or excused by physical weakness. A 
man who is not only fat but a rascal, and not only a fat 
rascal, but a cowardly fat rascal, is a person who is de- 
servedly despised by any decent, self-respecting woman. 

In Thackeray, as in other writers of that time, I find a 25 
marked liking for long, involved sentences, which grow 
with ease into paragraphs of ten lines or more. But there 
is a difference between the long sentence of Thackeray and 
that of Lamb. The latter takes apparent pleasure in using 
all the ordinary parenthetical marks at once, with the p'^ 
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natural result that his work is involved and difficult to 
understand. The author of Pendennis^ on the other hand, 
although his sentences are perhaps as long and as paren- 
thetical, has the remarkable faculty of arranging his words 

5 and phrases in such a way that the meaning is quite 
evident. During all of my reading in Pendennia^ I have 
not once been obliged to reread a sentence in order to 
understand it ; but with Lamb's Essays I was constantly 
retracing my steps to find out what the author meant. 

10 Perhaps a typical sentence taken from each will show 
more clearly the truth of what I have said. Thus, compare 
the following passage from Lamb : 

" In lieu of our half-pickled Sundays, or quite fresh boiled beef 
on Thursdays (strong as caro equina), with detestable marigolds 

15 floating in the pail to poison the broth — our scanty mutton scrags 
on Fridays — and rather more savory, but grudging portions of the 
same flesh, rotten -roasted or rare, on the Tuesdays (the only dish 
which excited our appetites, and disappointed our stomachs, in equal 
proportion) — he had his hot plate of roast veal, of the more tempt- 

20 ing griskin (exotics unknown to our palates), cooked in the paternal 
kitchen (a great thing), and brought him daily by his maid or aunt 1 '* 

with this quotation from Pendennis : 

"In the middle of the night, — as these two ladies, after reading 
their Bibles a great deal during the evening, and after taking just a 
25 look into Pen*s room as they passed to their own, — in the middle 
of the night, I say, Laura, whose head not unfrequently chose to 
occupy that pillow which the night-cap of the late Pendennis had been 
accustomed to press, cried cut suddenly, * Mamma, are you awake ? ' " 

The chief things which make Thackeray's sentences so 

30 easy to read are: first, that he makes his parenthetical 

statements in a natural order, that is, he puts them just 

where you might expect £o find them ; and secondly, he 
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repeats a few words after a parenthesis, thus aiding the 
reader to see where the main clause begins; his "in the mid- 
dle of the night, I say " recalls the beginning of the sen- 
tence. How much better would Lamb's sentence have 
been, had he inserted " in lieu of all these things, I say " 5 
before " he had his hot plate " ! There would certainly 
have been an improvement in the clearness, but perhaps 
the charm of LamVs personality would have been lost, 
had he stuck too closely to the rules and regulations 
governing other writers. 10 

Thackeray conducts the characters in Pendennis in a 
very easy, almost lazy manner. He realizes that the 
interests of the whole troupe must be looked after equally, 
and that it is not fair to give any of the excuraionists too 
big a lead. So every now and then he says to Pendennis, 15 
" You lie down and rest awhile. I '11 go back and bring up 
the Major, Foker, and Captain Costigan, so that you can 
all start even again in the morning." Then, when the 
party get tired, they go and sit under a tree and the 
manager gives them a sermon on " How to be happy with 20 
nothing to do," or " High life among the British aristoc- 
racy." Thus they stroll happily on for about six hundred 
and fifty miles, having a few quarrels on the way but 
nothing'serious. Suddenly the starter yells " sprint," and 
they rush on the next fifty miles at full speed till the 25 
announcer calls out, "Pendennis, first! Laura, second! 
Blanche Amory, distanced ! " 
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ARGUMENTATIVE MATERIAL FOR 
ANALYSIS 

XIX. GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES* 

Arthur Twining Hadley 

By far the most important part of consumers' coopera- 
tion is exemplified in government management of indus- 
trial enterprises. /jThis differs in two important particulars 
from the cooperative agencies already described.4 In the 

6 first place the choice of managers of a government busi- 
ness enterprise is connected with the general political 
machinery of the country, and regulated by constitutional 
law instead of by statutes of incorporation.^Jn the second 
place, these managers are likely to fall back on the taxing 

10 powers of the government to make up any deficit which 
may arise in the operations of a public business enterprise; 
or in the converse case to devote any surplus above 
expenses to the relief of tax burdens elsewhere. A gov- 
ernment enterprise is managed by people who represent, 

15 or are supposed to represent, the consumers ; but the good 
or bad economy of its management does not necessarily 
redound to the profit or loss of those who most use it.^ 

1 From Economics, pp. 390-401 . G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1896. 

2 It is sometimes said that public business management is neither more 
nor less than compulsory cooperation. But it must be noted that the 
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It is impossible within the limits of a book like this to 
examine in detail the successes or failures of government 
management of industry in the various lines where it has 
been tried. But it seems both possible and desirable to 
group together the general causes which have given force 5 
to the demand for such management in some directions 
and have limited its pmctical usefulness in others. 

In the beginning of history, the government is the 
power that controls the army. When tribes were in a state 
of warfare with one another, defense against foreign lo 
enemies was a matter of primary importance. No man 
could let his private convenience stand in the way of 
effective military operations. The discipline and subordi- 
nation necessary to wage successful war were all-impor- 
tant; and all the powers necessary to maintain such dis- 15 
cipline were entrusted to the leaders of the army. 

Somewhat later the military authorities undertook the 
work of maintaining discipline in time of peace as well as 
\J of war, and of defining and enforcing the rights of mem- 
bers of the tribe against one another, no less than against 20 
foreign enemies. This function was not accorded to them 
without a struggle. The priests, under whose tutelage the 
religious sanction for tribal customs had grown up, tried to 
keep in their own hands the responsibility of upholding 
these customs and the physical power connected with it. 25 

compulsion is exercised against the taxpayers in general, rather than 
against the consumers of goods or services provided. Where is the compul- 
sion applied in the management of government railroad ? Not in compel- 
ling people to use the road, but in compelling taxpayers to make up any 
deficit which arises in its operations. Of course the government may 
exercise an indirect compulsion upon the users of railroads, if it pro- 
hibits the building of private lines, and thus forces people to use its 
services or none at all ; but this is an accidental rather than a universal 
feature of state railroad management. 
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In some races they succeeded, but among European peoples 
the military authorities took the work of enforcing and 
defining laws out of the hands of the priests, and made it 
a function of the state as distinct from the church. As 

5 security from foreign enemies increased, this law-making 
power became more and more important. The government 
was less exclusively identified with the army, and more 
occupied with the courts, the legislatures, and the internal 
police. Its judicial and legislative functions assumed a 

10 prominence at least as great as its military function. 

The growth of private property was also coincident with 
the development of these domestic functions of govern- 
ment. In fact the two things reinforced one another. 
/.The production and accumulation of capital, to which 

IT) private property gave so vigorous an impulse, placed the 
strong men of the community in a position where they had 
less to gain by war and more by peace. It put them on 
the side of internal tranquillity. It thus made the govern- 
ment more powerful, and this in turn still further increased 

20 the accumulations of capital. But along with this mutual 
help, which strong domestic government and strong prop- 
erty right rendered one another, there was an element of 
mutual antagonism. The very fulfilment of those functions 
which made the accumulation of capital possible, rendered 

25 it impossible for the goverament to do its work except at 
the expense of the capitalists. It was no longer possible to 
support armies by booty, or courts by fines and forfeitures. 
The expense of maintaining order had to be paid by its 
friends instead of its enemies. The growth of private 

30 property was followed by the development of a system of 
taxation, which, in theory at any rate, involved the power 
to destroy such property. 
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The existence of such a system of taxation, with the 
machinery for collecting money in this way, allows the 
government more freedom of industrial action than any 
private individual can command. It can make up a deficit 
by compulsoiy payments ; and this gfives it a wider range c 
of power in deciding what services it will undertake and 
what prices it will charge — a power which affords almost 
unlimited opportunity for good or bad use, according to the 
degree of skill and integrity with which it is exercised. 

Every extension of government activity into new fields lo 
restricts private enterprise in two ways ; first by limiting 
the field for investment of private capital, and second, by 
possibly, if not probably, appropriating through taxation a 
part of the returns from private enterprise in all other 
fields. The question whether a government should manage is 
an industry reduces itself to this : Are the deficiencies or 
evils connected with private management such that it is 
wise to give government officials the taxing power which 
constitutes the distinctive feature of public industrial 
management ? 20 

In one class of cases there is no doubt whatever. The 
expenses for the army, the courts, and the legislature, with 
the administrative work which they involve, must be 
defrayed in this way. There may be a question how 
large an army and navy we should have, or how much 25 
legislation ; whether we should extend legislative activity 
to cover a great many points of health and morals, or 
confine it as far as possible to a few essential matters of 
public security. But once having established an army 
or made a law, we have to pay for it by taxation. We so 
have to meet the cost not only of soldiers and sailors, but 
of forts and ships ; not only of congressmen and judges, 
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but of policemen, prisons, and other physical means neces- 
sary to make their decisions operative. Every extension of 
legislative power extends the scope of these expenditures. 
Regulation of money almost necessarily involves public 

5 mints ; health ordinances involve public sanitation ; com- 
pulsory education involves public schools. All of these 
agencies may be partly supported by fees for the services 
rendered ; but their compulsory character involves the 
necessity of applying them in cases where the collection of 

10 an adequate fee is impossible. 

This last point leads us to the fundamental characteristic 
of a second class of circumstances which justify government 
enterprise. It will often happen that an expenditure of 
money promises a public good out of all proportion to the 

15 amount which its promoter can collect from the beneficiaries 
in case it proves successful. Under such circumstances the 
government may take hold of an industry, just because it 
cannot be made to pay by ordinary commercial means. 
Roads, bridges, canals, wharves, and lighthouses furnish 

20 conspicuous instances of this sort. It is an absolute neces- 
sity for the public to have lighthouses ; but it is, in ordinary 
cases, impossible for the owner of a lighthouse to collect 
toll for its maintenance, either from the ships which are 
not wrecked or from those which are. It is of the utmost 

25 importance for the community to have good roads ; but the 
vexation connected with the imposition of tolls for the use 
of the highway, and the impossibility of maintaining a 
highway system by such tolls, force the government to take 
this matter into its own hands. 

30 Irrigation works in desert lands are likely to furnish 
another important example of this kind ; especiially if it be 
true that the storage and distribution of water produces a 
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rainfall in districts previously arid, so that those who pay 
nothing for the works can nevertheless get a share in these 
benefits. An instance of a little different character, but 
which comes under the same general head, is furnished by 
forestry. The public need of forests for the sake of secur- 5 
ing a regular rainfall is one in which the whole community 
has an interest, but which is not a matter of personal 
profit to any one. Each man will, therefore, often destroy 
his own forests for the sake of the lumber, and trust to 
others to leave theirs for the sake of the rainfall. In a case lo 
like this, government interference has been abundantly 
justified. 

In supplying these needs, the government serves a puWic 
necessity. But there are two opposite caus'es which often 
prevent it from doing its work judiciously. Either the is 
taxpayers know that they are paying for these improve- 
ments, or they do not. If they know it, as in the case of 
country roads, they will grudge every penny of necessary 
expense, and will waste in horseflesh and wagon-wheels 
many times the amount of capital which would have sufficed 20 
to put the road system in proper shape. Seeing no pecuniary 
return for the money which they spend, they will cause 
themselves great pecuniary loss by their shortsighted 
economy. If, on the other hand, the taxpayers do not see 
whose money is being spent, as in the case of ship canals 25 
and other works of national importance, they will look only 
at the question of convenience, and will fail to see that 
somebody must pay for this convenience by taxation. 
They will commit the fallacy of confounding government 
property with public wealth, and will ignore the fact that 30 
unwise expenditures on government property lessen the 
public wealth instead of increasing it. 
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The danger of this mistake is intensified by the fact that 
so many people believe the expenditure of money to be in 
itself a positive benefit, without considering the source 
whence it is drawn ; and are ready to make appropriations 

5 for objects of slight value, because they can see the money 
which is spent and cannot see the losses involved in col- 
lecting it.^ The history of river and harbor improvements 
has often been a public scandal. Some of them are reck- 
lessly made, without the remotest prospect of permanent 

10 benefit to any one. Others, which promise a benefit, are 
begun without anything like a careful estimate of the 
probable cost. Many an advocate of canal projects claims 
that a canal is a cheaper means of transportation than a 
railroad ; basing his argument on figures which include 

15 interest and maintenance in the expense of railroad trans- 
portation and exclude interest and maintenance from the 
cost of canal transportation. The comparison is made in 
this fashion because the government habitually pays inter- 
est and maintenance on the canal, so that this is supposed 

20 to be no part of the expense of the shipment. But it repre- 
sents a cost to the public just as much as if it were paid 
by private individuals, and any legislation which ignores 
this element of cost is blindly increasing public burdens. 
A third class of cases brings us into much more doubtful 

25 ground. There are many enterprises whose control by 
private individuals or corporations seems to give those 
individuals or corporations an arbitrary power over the 

1 This danger is by no means confined to expenditures for industrial 
enterprises. It is exemplified in the demand for pensions of various forms. 
In the United States there is a strong pressure toward regarding military 
and naval pensions not as a means of support to those disabled in the ser- 
vice of the government, but as a means of distributing public money as 
Mdely as possible among private individuals. 
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industrial interests of the country ; which forms a menace 
to public wealth, and destroys whatever presumption may 
exist in favor of private control of industry. 

Let us see what constitutes the real basis of this pre- 
sumption. 5 

Each consumer probably knows better than any one 
else whether he wants an article enough to pay a specified 
price for it. Each producer presumably knows better 
than any one else whether he can do a thing cheaply 
enough to meet the consumer's wants. Competition allows lo 
any man to get an article if he is willing to pay the mar- 
ket price for it, and offers inducements to any man to 
make an article if he can do it for less than the market 
price. In so doing, it at once puts goods where they are 
wanted, makes every producer do his best work, and stim- 15 
ulates progress by giving every incentive for new methods. 
Even if many mistakes are made in trying these new 
methods, the gain to the community from the permanent 
application of those that succeed outweighs the loss from 
the immediate cost of those that fail. Finally, the rivalry 20 
of different producers causes them to sell their products 
at low rates, and gives the benefit of new methods to the 
consumers as a body instead of allowing it to be appropri- 
ated by a few capitalists. 

But it is obvious that these advantages are largely, if 25 
not wholly, dependent upon the existence of free compe- 
tition.^ In a case of a monopolized industry, the chance 
for experiments is less wide, the stimulus to producers' 

^ H. C. Adams says that the presumption in favor of private control 
is lessened if not destroyed where the ** law of increasing return *^ holds 
good. But we have seen the danger involved in making too much of this 
distinction. 
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energies less effective. Instead of putting prices so low as 
to bring the product within reach of every consumer who 
can pay the cost, a monopoly may use its power to fix 
unfairly high rates, thus increasing its own profits but 

5 lessening the sphere of its public service. This danger is 
present to a noticeable degree in the case of waterworks, 
of lighting, whether by gas or electricity, and in many 
of the industries occupied with the conveyance either of 
intelligence, of passengers, or of general traffic. It is hard 

10 to avoid these dangers by legislative control of rates, ow- 
ing to the mherent difficulty of allowing anybody to fix the 
charges for a service except those who risk their own cap- 
ital in so doing. If the government allows corporations 
to make unduly high charges, it subjects the public to the 

15 danger of extortion. If it insists on their making charges 
which turn out to be unfairly low, it deprives the invest- 
ors of the control and enjoyment of their property. Why 
should it not meet the difficulty directly, by owning and 
managing these enterprises, and making changes in rates 

20 with a free hand, at its own risk ? 

The answer to this question will depend partly on the 
industry involved, and partly on the financial ability of 
the government which seeks to take control. 

The criteria laid down by Jevons^ to determine when an 

26 industry can advantageously be managed by the govern- 
ment, are as follows : 

1. Where numberless widespread operations can only 
be evenly connected, united, and coordinated in a single 
all-extensive government system. 

30 2. Where the operations possess an invariable routine- 
like character. 

1 Methods of Social R^orm, p. 279. 
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3. Where they are performed under the public eye, or 
for the service of individuals vv^ho will immediately detect 
and expose any failure or laxity. 

4. Where there is but little capital expenditure, so 
that each year's revenue and expense account shall repre- 6 
sent, with sufficient accuracy, the real commercial condi- 
tions of the development. 

All this is good as far as it goes ; but it leaves the heart 
of the difficulty untouched. Passing over the first of these 
points, which really begs the whole question, we have lo 
before us, not an indication of the conditions imder which 
a government can manage an industry to the best advan- 
tage, but of those under which its management is attended 
with the least danger. Jevons's principles are restrictive 
and not positive. They show how far you can trust the 16 
government without serious danger of financial mismanage- 
ment. Assuming the existence of a political or fiscal 
motive for extending the sphere of official action, these 
criteria show in which direction such an extension can be 
made with the least probability of loss and corruption.^ 20 
Judged on this basis, waterworks form an excellent field 
for municipal activity, gas works a more doubtful one, 
and electricity in its various applications quite an unsuit- 
able one. For the national government, these conditions 
indicate that the post-office is suitable as a field of employ- 25 
ment, the telegraph a little more doubtful, and the railroad 
much more conspicuously so. Unfortunately, these crite- 
ria as a rule apply best where the initial necessity for 

^ Even on this restricted basis, a fifth criterion should be added to those 
of Jevons : namely, that the public management has special advantages 
where the government is itself a large consumer, as in the case of muni- 
cipal water supply, so that questions of price will be looked at by the 
financial authorities from two points of view. 
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government ownership is least. They indicate that the gov- 
ernment may properly own industries where it could easily 
enough regulate a private company, and may not so prop- 
erly control industries where it is difficult to regulate a 

6 private company. With regard to the relative merits of 
the two systems, administrative ownership or legislative 
control, in a really perplexing case like railroads, Jevons's 
principles furnish us no help. Just where the difficulties 
attendant upon private ownership are greatest, these tests 

10 shut the door most helplessly against state purchase, and 
leave us no alternative whatsoever. 

In an industry like the railroad, both private ownership 
and state ownership, even under the best of circumstances, 
are likely to be attended with a great deal of dissatisfac- 

15 tion. Neither system is free from serious abuses. The 
choice between the two is in some measure a choice of 
evils. Under private ownership we have rapid develop- 
ment of effective methods and processes, and a high degree 
of industrial efficiency ; but side by side with this we have 

20 great discriminations and fluctuations in rates, which no 
system of legislation seems able to keep within bounds. 
If the government owns all the railroads of a country it 
will meet many of these difficulties about rates. It will 
make them steady, and as a rule low. To offset these 

25 advantages, it will give a service which, to a country 
accustomed to the freer system of private management, 
will seem seriously defective. Germany furnishes a most 
conspicuous example of a well managed state railroad 
system. The rates of the German railroads are on the 

30 whole quite satisfactory. But the amount of train service 
in proportion to the population, and the quickness of the 
trains themselves, whether for passengers or freight, are, 
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according to English and American standards, miserably 
inadequate. 

On the whole, private ownership of monopolies tends 
to rapid development and utilization of improvements. 
With all the talent that has been put into the public 6 
administration of industry it is a salient fact that the im- 
portant inventions have been made in countries enjoying 
private enterprise. The telegraph, the telephone, the elec- 
tric light, the railroad track, the locomotive, the air brake, 
the block-signal system, were all introduced by private lo 
companies. In most cases it took government experts from 
ten to twenty-five years to discover them after they had 
been in successful use on private lines. We also find that 
the efl&ciency and quantity of service is generally higher 
than we see it under government management. In spite 15 
of the ability of the Prussian civil service the fact remains 
conspicuous that England and America have more trains 
in proportion to the population than Prussia, and that they 
run them faster.^ 

With regard to the relative effect of state and private 20 
ownership in making prices high or low, no general propo- 
sitions can be maintained. The United States and Eng- 
land are the two most conspicuous examples of countries 
that have private railroads. The United States has the 
lowest freight rates of any important commercial country 25 
in the world. England has the highest. In either case, if 
we go below the surface, we find reasons for the conditions 
that prevail. The long hauls of cheap freight give the 

1 If the government protects private companies from competition these 
advantages of private enterprise do not make themselves felt. The French 
railroads, which enjoy a guaranteed monopoly, stand in about the same 
condition as the state-owned roads of Germany, with regard both to train 
service and train speeds, besides charging rather higher rates. 
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American railroads an opportunity to reduce rates, of which 
they have been quick to avail themselves. In England just 
the opposite conditions prevail, and the opposite results 
naturally follow. On the other hand, the high American 

5 passenger rates are fully explained by the small density 
of population and the high average earning power, which 
make it worth while for passengers to pay high rates in 
order to have trains run when they want them. The same 
kind of explanation accounts for most of the glaring dif- 

10 ferences in charge for telegraph service, lighting, and other 
objects of industrial monopoly, .which are adduced by 
extreme partisans either of state or of private ownership 
as arguments for their respective views. 

Both the advantages and the dangers of government 

15 management of industry depend largely upon the form of 
government itself; while the possibility of securing the 
one and avoiding the other is largely dependent upon the 
character of public men and methods. 

In a country like Prussia, where the military element of 

20 the government remains the dominant one, we may expect 
to find public enterprises managed with strict discipline, 
good economy — at any rate in the narrower sense of the 
word, — and freedom from glaring abuses. The chief errors 
of such a government come from not responding quickly 

25 to the needs of industrial progress. It is apt to be slow in 
utilizing improvements or making changes of method: 
while there is always a danger, which only the best gov- 
ernments are able to avoid, that the monopoly will be used 
to tax the public instead of to help it. 

30 In a government where the legislative element is more 
prominent, and especially in a democratic one, the case is 
reversed. Such a government prides itself on responding 
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to popular needs. Its legislators are chosen to give expres- 
sion to the public will, and too often pride themselves on 
their subserviency to the people. Under such conditions 
we are likely to have reductions in rates to the lowest 
limit which a regard for the budget will allow, and activity 5 
in making obvious improvements and popular changes of 
method. On the other' hand we are in the gravest danger 
of sacrificing discipline and economy, and of making sub- 
serviency to the popular will a cloak to cover abuses of 
trust and violations of commercial honesty. lo 
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XX. BRIEF 

Should the White Mountains be Converted 
INTO A National Forest Reservation? 

introduction 

I. The question of establishing a White Mountain Reser- 
vation gains in importance from the alleged alarm- 
ing destruction of forests by lumber companies. 
IL The discussion of the question will be facilitated by 
the following explanations : 

A. A national reservation is a tract of territory con- 

trolled by the Federal Government, preserved 
as scenery, and closed against lumbering com- 
panies. 

B, The particular tract under discussion includes the 

Presidential Range, the Franconia Range, and 
other desirable tracts within forty miles of 
the summit of Mt. Washington. 
Ill, It is agreed that present conditions are as favorable 
as they can be expected to be under private con- 
trol, in asmuch as iL^ 

A, Lumber companies must cut lumber. * 

B, They cannot afford to consider what may be the 

effect of that cutting upon other interests than 
their own. 

120 
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IV. The conflicting arguments on the question are as 
follows : 

A. Those in favor of the reservation believe 

1. That the present methods of cutting lumber 

are objectionable. 

2. That under government control the condition 

of the forests would be greatly improved. 

3. That the reservation would benefit not only 

the State of New Hampshire but also the 
United States. 

B. Those opposed to the reservation maintain 

1. That from the point of view of the country 

at large the lumber companies conduct 
their business in a reasonably satisfac- 
tory way. 

2. That the State of New Hampshire cannot 

afford to neglect the revenue which it 
receives from the lumber industry in this 
region. 

3. That sentimental reasons should not be 

allowed to interfere with the utilization 
of the forests. 
V. From this conflict of opinion it appears that the 
points to be determined are : 

A, Are the present methods of cutting lumber satis- 

factory from the point of view of the country 
at large ? 

B, Would government control improve forestry 

conditions ? 
0, Is it more to the interest of New Hampshire to con- 
sider the return that these forests would yield as 
lumber than to consider their value as scenery? 
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BRIEF PROPER 



There should be a White Mountain Reservation, for 
I. The methods of the lumber companies are objection- 
able from the point of view of the public, because 

A. They increase the danger of forest fires. 

B, They tend to diminish the water supply. 
(7. They ruin the scenery. 

2>. They threaten the extermination of the forests. 
II. Government ownership would remedy these faults, for 

A, The faults would disappear with the cessation of 

lumbering operations conducted for private gain. 

B. Government ownership has already proved its eflB- 

ciency, for 

1. It has improved the Cascade Reserve. 

2. It has improved the Olympic Reserve. 

III. It is less for the interest of the State of New Hamp- 
shire to consider the return which these forests 
would yield as lumber than to consider their value 
as scenery, for 

A, The revenue from the lumber will soon cease. 

B, The present policy endangers other industries, for 

1. Many important industries are dependent 

upon the water supply. 

2, The present policy decreases the water supply. 
jj^ Q. Protection of the forests as scenery would bring 

gain from visitors, for 

1. Visitors now bring large revenue to the State. 
j^ 2. They will continue to do so only if the 
-^ rp^ scenery is preserved. 

^servation would benefit the nation, for 

xj^^ss to ^ enery promotes culture. 
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CONCLUSION j^l^^^ 

I. Inasmuch, therefore, as present methods of lumbering 
in the White Mountains are injurious ; 
II. Inasmuch as government ownership would remedy 
these evils; 

III. Inasmuch as it is wiser for the State of New Hamp- 

shire to consider the value of these forests as scen- 
ery rather than the return which they would jrield 
as lumber ; and 

IV. Inasmuch as forest reservations benefit the whole 
,^_ na tion, _ . 

Therefore^ the White ijoimtains should be converted 
into a national reservation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



L The question of establishing a White Mountain Reser- 
vation gains in importance from the alleged alarm- 
ing destruction of forests by lumber companies. 
II. The discussion of the question will be facilitated by 
the following explanations : 

A, A national reservation is a tract of territory con- 

trolled by the Federal Government, preserved as 
scenery, and closed against lumberingcompanies. 

B, The particular tract under discussion includes the 

Presidential Range, the Franconia Range, and 
other desirable tracts within forty miles of the 
summit of Mt. Washington. 

III. It is agreed that present conditions are as favorable as 

they can be expected to be under private control, 
inasmuch as 

A. Lumber companies must cut lumber. 

B. They cannot afford to consider what may be the 

effect of that cutting upon other interests tha^a 
their own. 

IV. The conflicting arguments on the question are as 

follows : 
A. Those in favor of the reservation believe 

1. That the present methods of cutting lumber 
are, from the point of view of the public 
at large, objectionable. 
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Should the White Mountains be Converted 
INTO A National Forest Reservation? 

The alleged alarming destruction of the forests in the 
White Mountains has recently brought the question into 
such prominence as to attract the attention of Congress. 

The discussion of the question will be facilitated by the 
following explanations. By national reservation is meant a 5 
large tract of land which is controlled by the United States 
Forestry Commission much as a municipality controls its 
parks. In controlling such a reservation, the main policy 
would be to keep it open to all those who enjoy it chiefly 
as a piece of natural scenery, and to close it against those lo 
who would avail themselves of the market value of its 
timber. A national reservation in the White Mountains 
would include the Presidential Range, the Franconia 
Range, and other desirable tracts within some forty miles 
of the summit of Mt. Washington. 15 

Both advocates and opponents of the plan agree that the 
present conditions of the forests are as good as they can be 
while the land is owned by lumber companies. It stands to 
reason that the companies who have invested money in 
this enterprise should consider these forests merely as the 20 
raw material of their trade, and that they should not 
regard the harm which indirectly may result from the 
removal of the trees. 

Except on these two points, however, there is no agree- 
ment. The conflicting arguments on the question are as 25 
follows: Those in favor of the reservation declare that 

125 
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2. That under government control the condi- 
tion of the forests would be greatly 
improved. 

8. That the reservation would benefit not only 
the State of New Hampshire but also the 
United States. 
B. Those opposed to the reservation maintain 

1. That from the point of view of the country 

at large the lumber companies conduct 
their business in a reasonably satisfactory 
way. 

2. That the State of New Hampshire cannot 

afford to neglect the revenue which it 
receives from the lumber industry in this 
region. 

3. That sentimental reasons should not be 

allowed to interfere with the utilization 
of the forests. 
V. From this conflict of opinion it appears that the points 
to be determined are : 

A, Are the present methods of cutting lumber satis- 

factory from the point of view of the country at 
large ? 

B, Would government control improve forestry 

conditions ? 

C, Is it more to the interest of New Hampshire to 

consider the return that these forests would 
yield as lumber than to consider their value as 
scenery ? 
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from the point of view of the public at large the present 
methods of cutting lumber are objectionable, and think that 
the condition of the forests would be greatly improved 
under government control. They argue that a reservation 
would benefit not only the State of New Hampshire, but 5 
the whole nation. Opponents of the scheme, on the other 
hand, maintain that the lumber industry is conducted in a 
reasonably satisfactory way, and brings in a revenue which 
the State of New Hampshire cannot afford to lose. Senti- 
mental feelings, they say, should not be allowed to inter- lo 
fere with the utilization of the forests. 

From this conflict of opinion it appears that the points to 
be determined are : first, are the present methods of cutting 
lumber satisfactory from the point of view of the country 
at large ? second, would government control improve the i5 
condition of the forests? third, is it more to the interest 
of New Hampshire to consider the return that these forests 
would yield as lumber than to consider their value as scen- 
ery ? In my judgment, the answers to these questions lead 
unmistakably to one conclusion, the soundness of which I 20 
shall undertake to prove in this argument, namely, that a 
White Mountain Reservation is urgently needed. 

Although the State of New Hampshire, and indeed all 
the United States, are concerned with this case, it has been 
brought to the present issue by the conflicting opinions of 25 
two particular classes whose attitudes sharply differ, — the 
lumber companies who own the land, and the pleasure 
seekers whose interests are represented by the Appalachian 
Mountain Club. The ground of their disagreement is the 
present condition of the forest ; and this contention must 30 
be thoroughly settled before the questions which depend 
upon it can be considered. 
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BRIEF PROPER 

There should be a White Mountain Reservation, for 
I. The methods of the lumber companies are objection- 
able from the point of view of the public, because 



A, They increase the danger of forest fires. 



B^ They tend to diminish the water supply. 
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The lumber companies who own all the tracts of forest 
land in the White Mountains are not in the business to pro- 
tect the interests of other people, but to cut lumber in the 
way most profitable to themselves. They, have no inten- 
tion of following the established rules of forestry or of "» 
regarding the ultimate preservation of the forests. Oppor- 
tunities which I have had as an eye-witness enable me to 
describe the methods of these lumbermen and the harm 
which results. 

According to the present system of logging, an area is lo 
selected which is well covered with white pine or spruce 
timber. Every tree in this area which is worth cutting is 
cut, until often there is not a single tree left standing. 
Instead of live trees, the lumbermen leave behind them 
tops and branches which have been lopped ofif the trunks, is 
These cover the clearing to a depth of from three to six 
feet with a dense tangle of rubbish. Such a mode of operat- 
ing, which is followed everywhere in the White Mountains, 
and is immediately and highly profitable, has four serious 
results. 20 

First, the d6bris left in a cutting dries up in the course 
of a year or two, and the tangle of dead pine and spruce 
branches, with air spaces between, becomes a perfect tinder- 
box. From my own observation, I believe it is safe to say 
that one half the destructive forest fires that occur in the 25 
White Mountains originate in old cuttings, and often 
spread through miles and miles of forest. Immense tracts 
of fire-swept land are. a frequent and appalling feature of 
the landscape. 

The second effect resulting from wiping out great sec- 30 
tions of forest is injury to the water supply of New Hamp- 
shire. The moist soil of the White Mountain forests stores 
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C, They ruin the scenery. 



D. They threaten the extermination of the forests. 
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the rainfall which feeds the mountain brooks and rivers. 
When large areas are stripped of timber by ax or fire, the 
soil becomes parched ; part of the rainfall on the surface 
which is exposed to the sun is evaporated, and the rest 
filters through the dry soil, floods the brooks and rivers "^ 
for a short time, and then is gone : in short, the ground 
loses its storage capacity. The New Hampshire Forestry 
Commission states emphatically that the proper water 
supply of the entire state depends largely on the preserva- 
tion of the forests in the White Mountains. I have seen lo 
an example of what may soon happen further north, in 
Waterville, New Hampshire, where the removal of timber 
from about half the wooded area has been followed by the 
drying up of all the brooks. ' 

The destruction of the scenery is the third and most i5 
evident result of lumber-cutting. Whoever has been at 
Fabyans and seen the devastated slope of Mt. Washington 
must have been distressed at the attack which the lumber- 
men are now making on the very heart of the mountains. 
They have already done irreparable damage to Mt. Jeffer- 20 
son, and are planning to extend their work rapidly. The 
cuttings not only mar the distant views, but spoil many a 
climb or tramp. 

The foregoing reasons are amply sufficient to condemn 
the present methods of lumbering, but a fourth objection 25 
remains which far outweighs them all: namely, that the 
lumber companies are exterminating the forests. All the 
recognized rules of forestry teach that only full-grown 
trees should be cut, and that at intervals enough seed 
trees should be left standing to reproduce themselves. 3o 
When this is done, the damage made by the cutting is 
repaired in a few years. If, on the other hand, all the goo''" 
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II. Government ownership would remedy these faults, 
for 

A, The faults would disappear with the cessation of 

lumbering operations conducted for private gain. 

B. Government ownership has abeady proved its 

efficiency, for 

1. It has improved the Cascade Reserve. 

2. It has improved the Olympic Reserve. 
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trees in a given area are cleared out, as they are in the 
White Mountains, no chance for renewal remains. Some- 
times, to be sure, a second growth of small and worthless 
hard wood grows up ; but more often the rubbish that 
covers the ground prevents for a long time the growth of n 
any kind of tree. Even if white pines should spring up 
immediately, it would take them two hundred years to 
reach the proper size for cutting.^ Again, the forest fires, 
which are so often caused by the lumber operations, utterly 
ruin the fertility of the soil. The soil of the mountains lo 
is usually the accumulated wealth of ages of vegetation. 
When it is swept by a bad fire, roots and fibres are de- 
stroyed and the whole mass dries up and crumbles, so that 
the next heavy rains, washing it away down the mountain 
slope, leave nothing for fresh vegetation to grow on. Owing i5 
to such short-sighted methods of forestry, great tracts of 
previously fertile lands lie useless, and will be useless for 
many years to come. 

If the United States should take over the White Moun- 
tains as a reservation, all the evils which I have men- 20 
tioned would be rectified by the mere removal of the 
lumber companies, through whom the abuses have arisen. 
At the same time the government would receive a yearly 
income from a well-regulated cut of lumber. The satis- 
factory conditions which are maintained in national reser- 25 
vations are exemplified by those in the Cascade Forest 
Reserve, in Oregon, where the number of forest fires has 
been greatly reduced since the reserve was established, 
and " but little injury results from the cutting done, since 
most of the trees cut are fully ripe, and indications of 30 

1 G. Pinchot, The White Pine. 
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III. It is less for the interest of the State of New Hamp- 
shire to consider the return which these forests 
would yield as lumber than to consider their value 
as scenery, for 
A. The revenue from the lumber will soon cease. 



B, The present policy endangers other industries, for 

1. Many important industries depend upon 

water supply. 

2. The present policy decreases the water 

supply. 
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decay and deterioration are apparent."^ Similar condi- 
tions prevail in the Olympic Reserve, Washington.^ 

A reservation in the White Mountains would, then, 
have this important result: it would ensure the perma^ 
nent protection of the scenery, the water supply, and the 5 
forests. The next question to be considered is what effect 
it would have on the State of New Hampshire. 

From the time when she sold for a mere song all her 
valuable forest lands in Grafton, Carroll, and Coos coun- 
ties, New Hampshire in her policy has been foolishly lo 
short-sighted. In letting the treasures of the White Moun- 
tains slip away from her, she is "selling her birthright 
for a mess of pottage." The immense revenue she is 
drawing from her lumber industry will dwindle away into 
nothing within a few years, when the forests have been li 
ravaged beyond repair. The mass of her inhabitants do 
not realize the value of what they are losing, although 
a few of the far-sighted woke up to the situation some 
ten years ago, when they started an unsuccessful move- 
ment for a state reservation. One of these provident men 20 
is Mr. J. B. Harrison, Secretary of the New Hampshire 
Forestry Commission, who writes as follows : 

"There are three great interests in the White Moun- 
tain region. The area of beautiful scenery which attracts 
the summer tourists who bring several millions of dollars 25 
to our State every year is the very land that produces the 
timber that is worth millions of dollars. Then the same 
land that grows the timber is also a great sponge that 
stores and holds the water that feeds the summer flow 
of the Androscoggin and the Connecticut, the Merrimack :m) 

1 Reports of U. S. Geological Survey. 2 ji^i^^ 
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G. Protection of the forests as scenery would bring 
gain from visitors, for 

1. Visitors now bring large revenue to the 

State. 

2. They will continue to do so only if the 

scenery is preserved. 



IV. The reservation would benefit the nation, for 

A, Access to beautiful scenery promotes culture. 
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and the Saco. The great towns and their industries at 
the falls of all these rivers depend upon the permanent 
existence of the spongy forest floor." Surely such impor- 
tant rivers as these ought to be guarded as the arteries 
of the State. ^ 

In the future, New Hampshire must look to the " com- 
mercial value of her scenery " as one of her chief resources. 
The governor has already estimated the annual expendi- 
ture of tourists in the State at over five million dollars.^ 
We cannot expect that the returns will remain at this lo 
figure if the forests of the White Mountains are allowed 
to become each year less attractive. If, however, the for- 
ests are preserved, the returns in money will certainly not 
diminish, and will very probably increase. In regard to 
this probable increase in revenue, it is pertinent to quote lo 
from the New Hampshire Forestry Commission. 

" If New Hampshire [or the national government] should 
preserve her mountain region as a park, with good roads 
and well-regulated forests, pouring out crystal streams of 
water, it would take only a few years to make the sur- 20 
rounding towns the wealthiest and chief tax-paying part 
of the State." 2 Such is the opinion of those citizens of 
New Hampshire who are best qualified to judge the case. 

It only remains for me to suggest the benefits which a 
White Mountain reservation would confer upon the whole 25 
nation. These, to be sure, cannot be expressed in terms 
of actual commercial profit. Neither can a public library, 
nor a city hospital, nor a state road be justified on merely 
pecuniary grounds: yet these are recognized as valuable 
institutions. That there is in America an ever increasing 30 

1 Johnson's Boa Constrictor of the White Mountains. 

2 Publications of New Hampshire Forestry Commission. 
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^ CONCLUSION 

I. f riaMmuch, therefore, as present methods of lumbering 

in the White Mountains are injurious; 
II, InaHrnuch as government ownership would remedy 

UieHo eviln; 
HI. InuHtnuch as it is wiser for the State of New Hamp- 

Hhire to consider the value of these forests as 

H(;(5nery rather than the return which they would 

yield aH lumber; and 
IV. InaHiniKjh as forest reservations benefit the whole 

nation, - _ 

Thvrvforvy the White Mountains should be converted^ 
inlo a national roHeryiytion. - . 
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need of places remote from the " strenuous life " is shown 
by the rapid growth of most mountain and seaside resorts. 
Quite apart from the feeling of patriotic pride which a 
national reservation fosters, it is absolutely necessary to 
the culture of a people that they have easy access to 5 
beautiful scenery. The White Mountains boast neither 
the bold pinnacles of the Selkirks nor the glaciers of the 
Canadian Rockies. Yet those who know them find them 
beautiful. 

My argument is ended. If the United States, and par- lo 
ticularly New England, is to secure the advantages of a 
splendid national park ; if New Hampshire is to continue 
to enjoy the revenue due her from her great natural 
resources ; if the streams of the Merrimack and the Saco, 
the Connecticut and the Androscoggin, are to be preserved 15 
intact ; and if the forests which are the priceless inheritr 
ance of this nation are to be saved from the inroads of 
grasping syndicates, — then whoever cares for these inter- 
ests must act, and act promptly, in their behalf. 
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PREFACE 

The editors of this pamphlet take pleasure in returning 
thanks to the following authors and publishers, who have 
kindly permitted the reproduction of portions of their 
books : to Mr. Hamlin Garland and to The Macmillan Com- 
pany for permission to reprint an extract from Boy Life on 
the Prairie ; to Mr. Joseph Conrad and to Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons for permission to use a portion of Tale% of 
Unrest; to Mr. Brander Matthews and to Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers for permission to reproduce extracts from 
Vignettes of Manhattan ; to Mr. G. W. Cable and to Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons for permission to use a passage from 
Old Creole Days ; to Mr. John Burroughs and to Messrs* 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company for permission to reproduce 
passages from Birds and Poets ; to Mr. W. D. Howells 
and to Messrs. Harper & Brothers for permission to use an 
extract from London Films ; to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, to 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, and to Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Company for permission to reprint passages from 
The Jungle Book^ The Second Jungle Book, From Sea to 
Sea, and Plain Tales from the Hills; to Mr. H. M. Rideout 
and to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company for permis- 
sion to reproduce a passage from Beached Keels; to Mr. 
Thomas Hardy and to Messrs. Harper & Brothers for per- 
mission to reprint a passage from Far from the Madding 
Crowd; to the President of the United States and to 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons for permission to reprint a 
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passage from Bunting Trips of a Ranchman; to Mr. Jacob 
August Riis and to The Macmillan Company for permis- 
sion to use a passage from Children of the Tenements ; to 
Mr. William Allen White and to Messrs. McClure, Phillips 
& Company for permission to reproduce an extract from 
The Real Issue; to Miss Sarah Ome Jewett and to Messrs. 
Houghton, Mijfflin & Company for permission to reprint 
''A Winter Courtship" from Strangers and Wayfarers; 
to Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company for permission 
to reprint passages from Hawthorne's English Note Books 
and from The Scarlet Letter^ from Robinson's In New Eng- 
land Fields and WoodSy from Hie Carlyle-Emerson Corre- 
spondence^ from Carryl's Zut and Other Parisians^ and from 
Thoreau's Cape Cod and Walden ; to Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons for permission to reprint extracts from Steven- 
son's An Inland Voyage, Virginihus Puerisque^ Memories 
and Portraits^ New Arabian Nights, and Treasure Island^ 
and from Carlyle's Reminiscences ; to Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Company for permission to reprint a passage from 
Norris's The Pit ; and to the students who, in permitting 
the reproduction of their themes, have furnished an indis- 
pensable part of these specimens of composition. 
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MODELS OF DESCRIPTION 

HAYING TIME^ 
Hamlin Garland 

At this time the summer was at its most exuberant stage 
of vitality, and it was not strange that even the faculties of 
toiling old men, dulled and deadened with never ending 
drudgery, caught something of exultation from the super- 
abundant glow and throb of Nature's life. The corn-field, 6 
dark green and sweet-smelling, rippled like a sea with a 
multitudinous stir and sheen and swirl. Waves of dusk 
and green and yellow circled across the level fields, while 
long leaves upthrust at intervals like spears or shook like 
guidons. The trees were in heavy leaf, insect life was at lo 
its height, and the air was filled with buzzing, dancing forms 
and with the sheen of innumerable gauzy wings. 

The air was shaken by most ecstatic voices. The bobo- 
links sailed and sang in the sensuous air, now sinking, now 
rising, their exquisite notes ringing, filling the air like the is 
chimes of tiny silver bells. The king-bird, ever alert and 
aggressive, cried out sharply as he launched from the top 
of a poplar tree upon some buzzing insect, and the plover 
made the prairie sad with his wailing call. Vast purple- 
and-white clouds moved like bellying sails before the lazy 20 

1 From Boy Life on the Prairie, pp. 105-106. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1899. 
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wind, dark with rain, which they dropped momentarily like 
trailing garments upon the earth, and so passed on in stately 
measure with a roll of thunder. 

The grasshoppers moved in clouds with snap and buzz, 

and out of the luxurious stagnant marshes came the 
ever thickening chorus of the toads and the frogs, while 
above them the killdees and snipe shuttled to and fro in 
sounding flight, and the blackbirds on the cattails and wil- 
lows swayed with lifted throats, uttering their subtle liquid 

10 notes, made mad with delight of the sun and their own 
music. And over all and through all moved the slow, soft 
west wind, laden with the breath of the far-off prairie lands 
of the west, soothing and hushing and filling the world 
with a slumbrous haze. 



NEW COLLEGE GARDENS^ 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 

We first drew up at New College (a strange name for 
such an old place, but it was new some time since the Con- 
quest), and went through its quiet and sunny quadrangles, 
and into its sunny and shadowy gardens. I am in despair 
about the architecture and old edifices of these Oxford col- 5 
leges, it is so impossible to express them in words. They 
are themselves — as the architect left them, and as Time 
has modified and improved them — the expression of an 
idea which does not admit of being otherwise expressed, or 
translated into anything else. Those old battle men ted walls lo 
around the quadrangles; many gables; the windows with 
stone pavilions, so very antique, yet some of them adorned 
with fresh flowers in pots, — a very sweet contrast ; the 
ivy mantling the gray stone ; and the infinite repose, both 
in sunshine and shadow, — it is as if half a dozen bygone 15 
centuries had set up their rest here, and as if nothing of the 
present time ever passed through the deeply recessed arch- 
way that shuts in the College from the street. Not but what 
people have very free admittance ; and many parties of 
young men and girls and children came into the gardens 20 
while we were there. 

These gardens of New College are indescribably beauti- 
ful, — not gardens in an American sense, but lawns of the 

1 From English Note Books (Hawthorne's Works, Riverside Edition, 
Vol. Vni), pp. 348-349. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1883. 
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richest green and softest velvet grass, shadowed over by 
ancient trees, that have lived a quiet life here for centuries, 
and have been nursed and tended with such care, and so 
sheltered from rude winds, that certainly they must have 

5 been the happiest of all trees. Such a sweet, quiet, sacred, 
stately seclusion — so age-long as this has been, and, I hope, 
will continue to be — cannot exist anywhere else. One side 
of the garden wall is formed by the ancient wall of the city, 
which Cromwell's artillery battered, and which still retains 

10 its pristine height and strength. At intervals, there are 
round towers that formed the bastions ; that is to say, on 
the exterior they are round towers, but within, in the gar- 
den of the College, they are semicircular recesses, with iron 
garden-seats arranged round them. The loop-holes through 

15 which the archers and musketeers used to shoot still pierce 
through deep recesses in the wall, which is here about six 
feet thick. I wish I could put into one sentence the whole 
impression of this garden, but it could not be done in many 
pages. 



JULY DAYS* 
Rowland E. Robinson 

The woods are dense with full-grown leafage. Of all the 
trees, only the basswood has delayed its blossoming, to 
crown the height of summer and fill the sun-steeped air 
with a perfume that calls all the wild bees from hollow 
tree and scant woodside gleaning to a wealth of honey 5 
gathering, and all the hive-dwellers from their board-built' 
homes to a finer and sweeter pillage than is offered by the 
odorous white sea of buckwheat. Half the flowers of wood 
and fields are out of bloom. Herdsgrass, clover, and daisy 
are falling before the mower. The early grain fields have lo 
already caught the color of the sun, and the tasseling com 
rustles its broad leaves above the rich loam that the wood- 
cock delights to bore. 

The dwindling streams have lost their boisterous clamor 
of springtide and wimple with subdued voices over beds too 15 
shallow to hide a minnow or his poised shadow on the sun- 
lit shallows. The sharp eye of the angler probes the green 
depths of the slowly swirling pools, and discovers the 
secrets of the big fish which congregate therein. 

The river has marked the stages of its decreasing volume 20 
with many lines along its steep banks. It discloses the 
muskrat's doorway, to which he once dived so gracefully, 
but now must clumsily climb to. Rafts of driftwood bridge 

1 From In New England Fields and WoodSy pp. 91-93. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1896. 
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the shallow current sunk so low that the lithe willows 
bend in vain to kiss its warm bosom. This only the sway- 
ing trails of water-weeds and rustling sedges toy with now ; 
and swift-winged swallows coyly touch. There is not depth 

5 to hide the scurrying schools of minnows, the half of whom 
fly into the air in a curving burst of silver shower before 
the rush of a pickerel, whose green and mottled sides gleam 
like a swift-shot arrow in the downright sunbeams. 

The sandpiper tilts along the shelving shore. Out of an 

10 embowered harbor a wood duck convoys her fleet of duck- 
lings, and on the ripples of their wake the anchored argosies 
of the water lilies toss and cast adrift their cargoes of per- 
fume. Above them the green heron perches on an over- 
hanging branch, uncouth but alert, whether sentinel or 

15 scout, flapping his awkward way along the ambient bends 
and reaches. With slow wing-beats he signals the coming 
of some more lazily moving boat that drifts at the languid 
will of the current or indolent pull of oars that grate on the 
golden-meshed sand and pebbles. 

20 Lazily, unexpectantly, the angler casts his line, to be 
only a convenient perch for the dragonflies ; for the fish, 
save the affrighted minnows and the hungry pickerel, are 
as lazy as he. To-day he may enjoy to the full the con- 
templative man's recreation, nor have his contemplations 

26 disturbed by any finny folk of the under-water world, while 
dreamily he floats in sunshine and dappled shadow, so at 
one with the placid waters and quiet shores that wood duck, 
sandpiper, and heron scarcely note his unobtrusive presence. 



THE WILLEBROEK CANAL ^ 
RoBBBT Louis Stevenson 

The canal was busy enough. Every now and then we 
met or overtook a long string of boats, with great green 
tillers ; high sterns with a window on either side of the 
rudder, and perhaps a jug or a flower-pot in one of the 
windows ; a dingy following behind ; a woman busied 5 
about the day's dinner, and a handful of children. These 
barges were all tied one behind the other with tow ropes, 
to the number of twenty-five or thirty ; and the line was 
headed and kept in motion by a steamer of strange con- 
struction. It had neither paddle-wheel nor screw ; but by lo 
some gear not rightly comprehensible to the unmechanical 
mind, it fetched up over its bow a small bright chain which 
lay along the bottom of the canal, and paying it out again 
over the stem, dragged itself forward, link by link, with 
its whole retinue of loaded scows. Until one had found 15 
out the key to the enigma, there was something solemn and 
uncomfortable in the progress of one of these trains, as it 
moved gently along the water with nothing to mark its 
advance but an eddy alongside dying away into the wake. 

Of all the creatures of commercial enterprise, a canal 20 
barge is by far the most delightful to consider. It may 
spread its sails, and then you see it sailing high above the 
tree-tops and the wind-mill, sailing on the aqueduct, sailing 

1 From An Inland Voyage, pp. 8-10 (Thistle Edition). Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1896. 
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through the green corn-lands: the most picturesque of 
things amphibious. Or the horse plods along at a foot-pace 
as if there were no such thing as business in the world ; 
and the man dreaming at the tiller sees the same spire on 

5 the horizon all day long. It is a mystery how things ever 
get to their destination at this rate ; and to see the barges 
waiting their turn at a lock, affords a fine lesson of how 
easily the world may be taken. There should be many con- 
tented spirits on board, for such a life is both to travel and 

10 to stay at home. 

The chimney smokes for dinner as you go along ; the 
banks of the canal slowly unroll their scenery to contem- 
plative eyes ; the barge floats by great forests and through 
great cities with their public buildings and their lamps at 

15 night ; and for the bargee, in his floating home, " travelling 
abed," it is merely as if he were listening to another man's 
story or turning the leaves of a picture book in which he 
had no concern. He may take his afternoon walk in some 
foreign country on the banks of the canal, and then come 

20 home to dinner at his own fireside. 



A TROPICAL RIVERA 
Joseph Conbad 

The white man, leaning with both arms over the roof of 
the little house in the stem of the boat, said to the steers- 
man : "We will pass the night in Arsat's clearing. It is late." 

The Malay only grunted, and went on looking fixedly at 
the river. The white man rested his chin on his crossed 6 
arms and gazed at the wake of the boat. At the end of the 
straight avenue of forests cut by the intense glitter of the 
river, the sun appeared unclouded and dazzling, poised low 
over the water that shone smoothly like a band of metal. 
The forests, sombre and dull, stood motionless and silent lo 
on each side of the broad stream. At the foot of the big, 
towering trees, trunkless nipa palms rose from the mud of 
the bank, in bunches of leaves enormous and heavy, that 
hung unstirring over the brown swirl of eddies. In the 
stillness of the air every tree, every leaf, every bough, every 15 
tendril of creeper, and every petal of minute blossoms seemed 
to have been bewitched into an immobility perfect and final. 
Nothing moved on the river but the eight paddles that rose 
flashing regularly, dipped together with a single splash; 
while the steersman swept right and left with a periodic 20 
and sudden flourish of his blade describing a glinting semi- 
circle above his head. The churned-up water frothed along- 
side with a confused murmur. And the white man's canoe, 

iFrom "The Lagoon," in Tales of Unrest, pp. 319-^23. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1898. 
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advancing up stream in the short-lived disturbance of its 
own making, seemed to enter the portals of a land from 
which the very memoiy of motion had for ever departed. 
The white man, turning his back upon the setting sun, 
5 looked along the empty and broad expanse of the sea-reach. 
For the last three miles of its course the wanderings hesi- 
tating river, as if enticed irresistibly by the freedom of an 
open horizon, flows straight into the sea, flows straight to 
the east — to the east that harbours both light and dark- 

10 ness. Astern of the boat the repeated call of some bird, a 
cry discordant and feeble, skipped along over the smooth 
water and lost itself, before it could reach the other shore, 
in the breathless silence of the world. 

The steersman dug his paddle into the stream, and held 

15 hard with stiJGfened arms, his body thrown forward. The 
water gurgled aloud ; and suddenly the long straight reach 
seemed to pivot on its center, the forests swung in a semi- 
circle, and the slanting beams of sunset touched the broad- 
side of the canoe with a fiery glow, throwing the slender 

20 and distorted shadows of its crew upon the streaked glitter 
of the river. The white man turned to look ahead. The 
course of the boat had been altered at right-angles to the 
stream, ^nd the carved dragon-head of its prow was pointing 
now at a gap in the fringing bushes of the bank. It glided 

25 through, brushing the overhanging twigs, and disappeared 
from the river like some slim and amphibious creature 
leaving the water for its lair in the forests. 

The narrow creek was like a ditch : tortuous, fabulously 
deep ; filled with gloom under the thin strip of pure and 

30 shining blue of the heaven. Immense trees soared up, 
invisible behind the festooned draperies of creepers. Here 
and there, near the glistening blackness of the water, a 
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twisted root of some tall tree showed amongst the tracery 
of small fems, black and dull, writhing and motionless, 
like an arrested snake. The short words of the paddlers 
reverberated loudly between the thick and sombre walls of 
vegetation. Darkness oozed out from between the trees, 5 
through the tangled maze of the creepers, from behind the 
great fantastic and unstirring leaves ; the darkness, myste- 
rious and invincible ; the darkness scented and poisonous 
of impenetrable forests. 

The men poled in the shoaling water. The creek broad- 10 
ened, opening out into a wide sweep of a stagnant lagoon. 
The forests receded from the marshy bank, leaving a level 
strip of bright green, reedy grass to frame the reflected 
blueness of the sky. A fleecy pink cloud drifted high 
above, trailing the delicate colouring of its image under is 
the floating leaves and the silvery blossoms of the lotus. 
A little house, perched on high piles, appeared black in the 
distance. Near it, two tall nibong palms, that seemed to 
have come out of the forests in the background, leaned 
slightly over the ragged roof, with a suggestion of sad 20 
tenderness and care in the droop of their leafy and soaring 
heads. 

The steersman, pointing with his paddle, said: " Arsat is 
there. I see his canoe fast between the piles." 



SUNDAY IN CENTRAL PARK^ 

Bbandeb Matthews 

It was the last Sunday in September, and the blue sky 
arched above the Park, clear, cloudless, unfathomable. 
The afternoon sun was hot, and high overhead. Now and 
then a wandering breeze came without warning and lingered 
5 only for a moment, fluttering the broad leaves of the aquatic 
plants in the fountain below the Terrace. At the Casino, 
on the hill above the Mall, men and women were eating 
and drinking, some of them inside the dingy and sprawling 
building, and some of them outdoors at little tables set 

10 in curving lines under the gayly colored awnings, which 
covered the broad walk bending away from the door of the 
restaurant. From the bandstand in the thick of the throng 
below came the brassy staccato of a cornet, rendering " The 
Last Rose of Summer." Even the Ramble was full of 

15 people ; and the young couples, seeking sequestered nooks 
under the russet trees, were often forced to share their 
benches with strangers. Beneath the reddening maples 
lonely men lounged on the grass by themselves, or sat soli- 
tary and silent in the midst of chattering family groups. 

20 The crowd was cosmopolitan and unhurried. For the 
most part it was good-natured and well-to-do. There was 
not a beggar to be seen; there was no appealing poverty. 
Fathers of families there were in abundance, well-fed and 

1 From "A Vista in Central Park," in Vignettes of Manhattan, pp. 
128-126. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1894. 
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'well-clad, with their wives and with their sons' wives and 
"%vith their sons' children. Maids in black dresses and white 
aprons pushed baby-carriages. Young girls in groups of 
-three and four giggled and gossiped. Young men in couples 
leaned over the bridge of the Lake, smoking and exchang- 5 
ing opinions. There was a general air of prosperity gladly 
displaying itself in the sunshine ; the misery and the want 
and the despair of the great city were left behind and 
thrust out of mind. 

Two or three yards after a portly German with a little lo 
boy holding each of his hands, while a third son still younger 
rode ahead astride of his father's solid cane, there came two 
slim Japanese gentlemen, small and sallow, in their neatly 
cut coats and trousers. A knot of laughing mulatto-girls 
followed, arm in arm ; they, too, seemed ill-dressed in the 15 
accepted costume of civilization, especially when contrasted 
with half a dozen Italians who passed slowly, looking about 
them with curious glances ; the men in worn olive velveteens 
and with gold rings in their ears, the women with bright 
colors in their skirts and with embroidery on their necker- 20 
chiefs. Where the foot-path touched the carriage-drive 
there stood a plain but comfortably plump Irishwoman, 
perhaps thirty years of age ; she had a baby in her arms, 
and a little girl of scant three held fast to her patched 
calico dress ; with her left hand she was proffering a 25 
basket containing apples, bananas, and grapes ; two other 
children, both under six, played about her skirts ; and two 
more, a boy and a girl, kept within sight of her — the girl, 
about ten years old, having a basket of her own filled with 
thin round brown cakes ; and a boy, certainly not yet thir- 30 
teen, holding out a wooden box packed with rolls of loz- 
enges, put up in red and yellow and green papers. Now and 
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again the mother or one of the children made a sale to a 
pedestrian on his way to the music. The younger children 
watched, with noisy glee, the light leaps of a gray squirrel 
bounding along over the grass behind the path and bal- 
5 ancing himself with his horizontal tail. 

The broad carriage-drive was as crowded as any of the 
foot-paths. Bicyclists in white sweaters and black stock- 
ings toiled along in groups of three and four, bent forward 
over the bars of their machines. Politicians with cigars in 

10 the comers of their mouths held in impatient trotters. 
Park omnibuses heavily laden with women and children 
drew up for an instant before the Terrace, and then went 
on again to skirt the Lake. Old-fashioned and shabby 
landaus lumbered along with strangers from the hotels. 

16 Now and then there came in sight a hansom cab with a 
young couple framed in the front of it, or a jolting dog- 
cart, on the high seat of which a British-looking young man 
was driving tandem. Here and there were other private 
carriages — coup6s and phaetons, for the most part, with 

20 once and again a four-in-hand coach rumbling heavily on 
the firmly packed road. 



MULBERRY BEND* 
Brander Matthews 

At this comer Suydam turned out of the side street, and 
went down a street no wider perhaps, but extending north 
and south in a devious and hesitating way not common in 
the streets of New York. The sidewalks of this sinuous 
street were inconveniently narrow for its crowded popula- 5 
tion, and they were made still narrower by tolerated en- 
croachments of one kind or another. Here, for instance, 
from the side of a small shop projected a stand on which 
unshelled pease wilted under the strong rays of the young 
June sun. There, for example, were steps down to the low 10 
basement, and in a comer of the hollow at the foot of these 
stairs there might be a pail with dingy ice packed about a 
can of alleged ice-cream, or else a board bore half a dozen 
tough brown loaves, also proffered for sale to the chance 
customer. Here and there, again, the dwellers in the tall is 
tenements had brought chairs to the common door, and 
were seated, comfortably conversing with their neighbors, 
regardless of the fact that they thus blocked the sidewalk, 
and compelled the passer-by to go out into the street 
itself. 20 

And the street was as densely packed as the sidewalk. 
In front of Suydam and De Ruyter as they picked their 
way along was a swarthy young fellow with his flannel 

1 From **In Search of Local Color," in Vignettes of Manhattan, pp. 
71-73. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1894. 
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shirt open at the throat and rolled up on his tawny arms ; 
he was pushing before him a hand-cart heaped with gaylj 
colored calicoes. Other hand-carts there were, from which 
other men, young and old, were vending other wares — 
5 fruit more often than not ; fruit of a most untempting 
frowziness. Now and then a huge wagon came lumbering 
through the street, heaped high with lofty cases of furniture 
from a rumbling and clattering factory near the comer. 
And before the heavy horses of this wagon the children 

10 scattered, waiting till the last moment of possible escape. 
There were countless children, and they were forever 
swarming out of the houses and up from the cellars and 
over the sidewalks and up and down the street. They were 
of all ages, from the babe in the arms of its dumpy, thick- 

15 set mother to the sweet-faced and dark-eyed girl of ten or 
twelve really, though she might seem a precocious fourteen. 
They ran wild in the street ; they played about the knees 
of their mothers, who sat gossiping in the doorways ; they 
hung over the railing of the fire-escapes, which gridironed 

20 the front of every tall house. 

Everywhere had the Italians treated the balcony of the 
fire-escape as an out-door room added to their scant accommo- 
dation. They adorned it with flowers growing in broken 
wooden boxes ; they \ised its railings to dry their parti- 

26 colored flannel shirts ; they sat out on it as though it were 
the loggia of a villa in their native land. 

Everywhere, also, were noises and smells. The roar of 
the metropolis was here sharpened by the rattle of near 
machinery heard through open windows, and by the inces- 

30 sant clatter and shrill cries of the multitude in the street. 
The rancid odor of ill-kept kitchens mingled with the miti- 
gated effluvium of decaying fruits and vegetables. 
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But over and beyond the noises and the smells and the 
bustling business of the throng, Rupert de Ruyter felt as 
though he were receiving an impression of life itself. It 
was as if he had caught a glimpse of the mighty movement 
of existence, incessant and inevitable. What he saw did 5 
not strike him as pitiful ; it did not weigh him down with 
despondency. The spectacle before him was not beautiful ; 
it was not even picturesque ; but never for a moment, even, 
did it strike him as pathetic. Interesting it was, of a 
certainty — unfailingly interesting. lo 



A COLD DAY* . 

Leigh Hunt 

Now the moment people wake in the morning they per- 
ceive the coldness with their faces, though they are warm 
with their bodies, and exclaim " Here 's a day ! " and pity 
the poor little sweep, and the boy with the water-cresses. 
5 How anybody can go to a cold ditch, and gather water- 
cresses, seems marvellous. Perhaps we hear great lumps in 
the street of something falling ; and, looking through the 
window, perceive the roofs of the neighbouring houses thick 
with snow. The breath is visible, issuing from the mouth 

10 as we lie. Now we hate getting up, and hate shaving, and 
hate the empty grate in one's bed-room ; and water freezes 
in ewers, and you may set the towel upright on its own 
hardness, and the window-panes are frost-whitened, or it is 
foggy, and the sun sends a dull, brazen beam into one's 

15 room ; or, if it is fine, the windows outside are stuck with 
icicles ; or a detestable thaw has begun, and they drip ; but, 
at all events, it is horribly cold, and delicate shavers fidget 
about their chambers, looking distressed, and cherish their 
hard-hearted enemy, the razor, in their bosoms, to warm hiro 

20 a little, and coax him into a consideration of their chins. 

Savage is a cut, and makes them think destiny really toohard. 

Now breakfast is fine ; and the fire seems to laugh at us 

as we enter the breakfast-room, and say, " Ha ! ha ! here 's 

1 From '* A ' Now.' Descriptive of a Cold Day," in Essays by Ldgh 
'nt (Camelot Edition), pp. 63-66. Walter Scott, London. 
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a better room than the bed-chamber ! " and we always poke 
it before we do anything else ; and people grow selfish 
about seats near it; and little boys think their elders 
tyrannical for saying, " Oh, you don't want the fire ; your 
blood is young." And truly that is not the way of stating 5 
the case, albeit young blood is warmer than old. Now the 
butter is too hard to spread ; and the rolls and toast are at 
their maximum ; and the former look glorious as they issue 
smoking out of the flannel in which they come from the 
baker's ; and people who come with single knocks at the lo 
door are pitied ; and the voices of boys are loud in the street, 
sliding or throwing snow-balls; and the dustman's bell 
sounds cold ; and we wonder how anybody can go about 
selling fish, especially with that hoarse voice ; and school- 
boys hate their slates, and blow their fingers, and detest 16 
infinitely the no-fire school ; and the parish-beadle's nose is 
redder than ever. 

Now sounds in general are dull, and smoke out of chim- 
neys looks warm and rich, and birds are pitied, hopping 
about for crumbs, and the trees look wiry and cheerless, 20 
albeit they are still beautiful to imaginative eyes, especially 
the evergreens, and the birch with boughs like dishevelled 
hair. Now mud in roads is stiff, and the kennel ices over, 
and boys make illegal slides in the pathways, and ashes are 
strewed before doors ; or you crunch the snow as you tread, 25 
or kick mud-flakes before you, or are horribly muddy in 
cities. But if it is a hard frost, all the world is buttoned up 
and great-coated, except ostentatious elderly gentlemen, and 
pretended beggars with naked feet ; and the delicious sound 
of " All hot " is heard from roasted apple and potato stalls, 30 
the vendor himself being cold, in spite of his "hot" and 
stamping up and down to warmliis feet ; and the little boys 
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are astonished to think how he can eat bread and cold meat 
for his dinner, instead of the smoking apples. 

Now skaters are on the alert ; the cutlers' shop-windows 
abound with their swift shoes ; and as you approach the 

5 scene of action (pond or canal) you hear the dull grinding 
noise of the skates to and fro, and see tumbles, and Banbury 
cake-men and blackguard boys playing " hockey," and ladies 
standing shivering on the banks, admiring everybody but 
their brother, especially the gentleman who is cutting figures 

10 of eight, who, for his part, is admiring his own figure. 
Beginners affect to laugh at their tumbles, but are terribly 
angry, and long to thump the by-standers. On thawing 
days, idlers persist to the last in skating or sliding amidst 
the slush and bending ice, making the Humane-Society-man 

15 ferocious. lie feels as if he could give them the deaths 
from which it is his business to save them. When you have 
done skating you come away, feeling at once warm and 
numb in the feet, from the tight effect of the skates ; and 
you carry them with an ostentatious air of indifference, as 

20 if you had done wonders ; whereas you have fairly had 
three slips, and can barely achieve the inside edge. 

Now riders look sharp, and horses seem brittle in the 
legs, and old gentlemen feel so ; and coachmen, cabmen, 
and others stand swinging their arms across at their sides 

25 to warm themselves ; and blacksmiths' shops look pleasant, 
and potato shops detestable; the fishmongers' still more 
so. We wonder how he can live in that plash of wet and 
cold fish without even a window. Now clerks in offices 
envy the one next the fire-place; and men from behind 

30 counters hardly think themselves repaid by being called 
out to speak to a countess in her chariot ; and the wheezy 
and effeminate pastry-cook, hatless and aproned, and with. 
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liis hand in his breeches-pockets (as the graphic Cruikshank 
noticeth in his almanack) stands outside his door, chilling 
liis household warmth with attending to the ice which is 
brought him, and seeing it unloaded into his cellar like 
coals. Comfortable look the Miss Joneses, coming this way o 
^with their muffs and furs ; and the baker pities the maid- 
servant cleaning the steps, who, for her part, says she is 
not cold, which he finds it difficult to believe. 

Now dinner rejoiceth the gatherers together, and cold 
meat is despised, and the gout defieth the morrow, thinking lo 
it but reasonable on such a day to inflame itself with 
'^ t' other bottle"; and the sofa is wheeled round to the fire 
after dinner, and people proceed to bum their legs in their 
boots, and little boys their faces ; and young ladies are 
tormented between the cold and their complexions, and is 
their fingers freeze at the pianoforte, but they must not say 
so, because it will vex their poor, comfortable grand-aunt, 
who is sitting with her knees in the fire, and who is so 
anxious that they should not be spoilt. 

Now the muffin-bell soundeth sweetly in the streets, 20 
reminding us, not of the man, but his muffins, and of twi- 
light, and evening, and curtains, and the fireside. Now 
play-goers get cold feet, and invalids stop up every crevice 
in their rooms, and make themselves worse ; and the streets 
are comparatively silent ; and the wind rises and falls in 25 
meanings ; and the fire burns blue and crackles ; and an 
easy-chair with your feet by it on a stool, the lamp or 
candles a little behind you, and an interesting book just 
opened where you left off, is a bit of heaven upon earth. 
People in cottages crowd close into the chimney, and tell so 
stories of ghosts and murders, the blue flame affording 
something like evidence of the facts. 
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" The owl, with all her feathers, is a-cold," or you think 
her so. The whole country feels like a petrifaction of slate 
and stillness, cut across by the wind ; and nobody ixi: the 
mail-coach is warm but the horses, who steam pitifully 
6 when they stop. The " oldest man " makes a point of never 
having " seen such weather." People have a painful doubt 
whether they have any chins or not ; ears ache with the 
wind ; and the waggoner, setting his teeth together, goes 
puckering up his cheeks, and thinking the time will never 
10 arrive when he shall get to the Five Bells. 

At night, people become sleepy with the fireside, and 
long to go to bed, yet fear it on account of the different 
temperature of the bed-room ; which is furthermore apt to 
wake them up. Warming-pans and hot-water bottles are in 
15 request ; and naughty boys eschew their night-shirts, and 
go to bed in their socks. 

" Yes," quoth a little boy, to whom we read this passage, 
" and make their younger brother go to bed first." 



TENNYSON^ 

Thomas Carlylb 

Alfred, is the son of a Lincolnshire Gentleman Farmer, 
I think ; indeed, you see in his verses that he is a native 
of " moated granges," and green, fat pastures, not of 
mountains and their torrents and storms. He had his 
breeding at Cambridge, as if for the Law or Church; being 5 
master of a small annuity on his Father's decease, he pre- 
ferred clubbing with his Mother and some Sisters, to live 
unpromoted and write Poems. In this way he liveS still, 
now here, now there ; the family always within reach of 
London, never in it ; he himself making rare and brief 10 
visits, lodging in some old comrade's rooms. I think he 
must be under forty, not much under it. One of the finest- 
looking men in the world. A great shock of rough dusty- 
dark hair ; bright-laughing hazel eyes ; massive aquiline 
face, most massive yet most delicate ; of sallow-brown com- 15 
plexion, almost Indian-looking; clothes cynically loose, 
free-and-easy; — smokes infinite tobacco. His voice is 
musical metallic, — fit for loud laughter and piercing wail, 
and all that may lie between ; speech and speculation free 
and plenteous : I do not meet, in these late decades, such 20 
company over a pipe ! 

I From The Carlyle-Emerson Correspondence, ed. C. E. Norton, II, 
66-67. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1892. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER^ 

Thomas Cablyle 

Not many days ago I saw at breakfast the notablest of 
all your Notabilities, Daniel Webster. He is a magnificent 
specimen ; you might say to all the world, This is your 
Yankee Englishman, such Limbs we make in Yankeeland! 
6 As a Logic-fencer, Advocate, or Parliamentary Hercules, 
one would incline to back him at first sight against all the 
extant world. The tanned complexion, that amorphous 
crag-like face ; the dull black eyes under their precipice of 
brows, like dull anthracite furnaces, needing only to be 
10 blown; the mastifif-mouth, accurately closed : — I have not 
traced as much of silent Berserkir-raffe, that I remember of, 
in any other man. 

1 From The Carlijle-Emerson Correspondence^ ed. C. E. Norton, I, pp. 
260-261. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1892. 
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THOMAS DE QUINCE Y^ 

Thomas Carlyle 

He was a pretty little creature, full of wire-drawn 
ingenuities; bankrupt enthusiasms, bankrupt pride; with 
the finest silver-toned low voice, and most elaborate gently- 
Avinding courtesies and ingenuities in conversation : " What 
Avould n't one give to have him in a Box, and take him out 5 
to talk ! " (That was Her criticism of him ; and it was 
right good.) A bright, ready and melodious talker ; but 
in the end an inconclusive and long-winded. One of the 
smallest man-figures I ever saw ; shaped like a pair of 
tongs; and hardly above five feet in all: when he sat, 10 
you would have taken him, by candlelight, for the beau- 
tifuUest little child ; blue-eyed, blonde-haired, sparkling 
face, — had there not been a something, too, which said, 
" Eccov% this Child has been in Hell ! " 

1 From B,tminiic.enjce:&^ pp. 202-203. Charles Scribner^s Sons, ^New 
York, 1881. 
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TWO PORTRAITS^ 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

One interesting portrait was that of Duncan of Camper- 
down. He stands in uniform beside a table, his feet slightly 
straddled with the balance of an old sailor, his hand poised 
upon a chart by the finger tips. The mouth is pursed, the 

5 nostril spread and drawn up, the eye-brows very highly 
arched. The cheeks lie along the jaw in folds of iron, and 
have the redness that comes from much exposure to salt 
sea winds. From the whole figure, attitude and coun- 
tenance, there breathes something precise and decisive, 

10 something alert, wiry, and strong. You can undei-stand, 
from the look of him, that sense, not so much of humour, 
as of what is grimmest and driest in pleasantry, which 
inspired his address before the fight at Camperdown. He 
had just overtaken the Dutch fleet under Admiral de 

15 Winter. " Gentlemen," says he, " you see a severe winter 
approaching ; I have only to advise you to keep up a good 
fire." Somewhat of this same spirit of adamantine drollery 
must have supported him in the days of the mutiny at the 
Nore, when he lay off the Texel with his own flagship, the 

20 Venerable^ and only one other vessel, and kept up active 
signals, as though he had a powerful fleet in the offing, to 
intimidate the Dutch. 

1 From ** Some Portraits by Raeburn," in Virginibu^ Puerisque 
(Thistle Edition), pp. 129-131. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
1896. 
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Another portrait which irresistibly attracted the eye, 
xv^as Jie half-length of Robert M'Queen, of Braxfield, Lord 
JxLstice-Clerk. If I know gusto in painting when I see it, 
tliis canvas was painted with rare enjoyment. The tart, 
xosy, humorous look of the man, his nose like a cudgel, his 5 
face resting squarely on the jowl, has been caught and per- 
petuated with something that looks like brotherly love. 
A peculiarly subtle expression haunts the lower part, sen- 
sual and incredulous, like that of a man tasting good Bor- 
deaux with half a fancy it has been somewhat too long lo 
uncorked. From under the pendulous eyelids of old age, 
the eyes look out with a half-youthful, half-frosty twinkle. 
Hands, with no pretence to distinction, are folded on the 
judge's stomach. So sympathetically is the character con- 
ceived by the portrait painter, that it is hardly possible to is 
avoid some movement of sympathy on the part of the 
spectator. 



CAFE DES EXILES* 

George Washington Cable 

That which in 1835 — I think he said thirty-five — was 
a reality in the Rue Burgundy — I think he said Burgundy 
— is now but a reminiscence. Yet so vividly was its story 
told me, that at this moment the old Caf^ des Exiles appears 
6 before my eye, floating in the clouds of revery, and I doubt 
not I see it just as it was in the old times. 

An antiquated story-and-a-half Creole cottage sitting 
right down on the banquette, as do the Choctaw squaws 
who sell bay and sassafras and life-everlasting, with a high, 

10 close board-fence shutting out of view the diminutive gar- 
den on the southern side. An ancient willow droops over 
the roof of round tiles, and partly hides the discolored 
stucco, which keeps dropping off into the garden as though 
the old caf 6 was stripping for the plunge into oblivion — 

15 disrobing for its execution. I see, well up in the angle of 
the broad side gable, shaded by its rude awning of clap- 
boards, as the eyes of an old dame are shaded by her 
wrinkled hand, the window of Pauline. Oh, for the image 
of the maiden, were it but for one moment, leaning out of 

20 the casement to hang her mocking-bird and looking down 
into the garden, — where, above the barrier of old boards, 
I see the top of the -fig-tree, the pale green clump of bananas, 
the tall palmetto with its jagged crown, Pauline's own two 

1 From Old Creole Days, pp. 85-88. Copyright, 1879, 1883, 1897, by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
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orange-trees holding up their hands toward the window, 
heavy with the promises of autumn ; the broad, crimson 
mass of the many-stemmed oleander, and the crisp boughs 
of the pomegranate loaded with freckled apples, and with 
here and there a lingering scarlet blossom. 5 

The Caf6 des Exiles, to use the figure, flowered, bore 
fruit, and dropped it long ago — or rather Time and Fate, 
like some uncursed Adam and Eve, came side by side and 
cut away its clusters, as we sever the golden burden of the 
banana from its stem ; then, like a banana which has borne lo 
its fruit, it was razed to the ground and made way for a 
newer, brighter growth. I believe it would set every tooth 
on edge should I go by there now, — now that I have heard 
the story, — and see the old site covered by the " Shoo-fly 
Coffee-house." Pleasanter far to close my eyes and call to 15 
view the unpretentious portals of the old caf6, with her 
children — for such those exiles seem to me — dragging 
their rocking-chairs out, and sitting in their wonted group 
under the long, out-reaching eaves which shaded the 
banquette of the Rue Burgundy. 20 

It was in 1835 that the Caf6 des Exiles was, as one might 
say, in full blossom. Old M. D'Hemecourt, father of Pauline 
and host of the caf6, himself a refugee from San Domingo, 
was the cause — at least the human cause — of its opening. 
As its white-curtained, glazed doors expanded, emitting a 25 
little puff of his own cigarette smoke, it was like the burst- 
ing of catalpa blossoms, and the exiles came like bees, push- 
ing into the tiny room to sip its rich variety of tropical 
sirups,. its lemonades, its orangeades, its orgeats, its barley- 
waters, and its outlandish wines, while they talked of dear 30 
home — that is to say, of Barbadoes, of Martinique, of San 
Domingo, and of Cuba. 
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There were Pedro and Benigno, and Fernandez and Fran- 
cisco, and Benito. Benito was a tall, swarthy man, with im- 
mense gray moustachios, and hair as harsh as tropical g^rass 
and gray as ashes. When he could spare his cigarette from 
6 his lips, he would tell you in a cavernous voice, and with 
a wrinkled smile, that he was " a t-thorty-seveng." 

There was Martinez of San Domingo, yellow as a canary, 
always sitting with one leg curled under him, and holding 
the back of his head in his knitted fingers against the back 

10 of his rocking-chair. Father, mother, brother, sisters, all, 
had been massacred in the struggle of '21 and '22 ; he alone 
was left to tell the tale, and told it often, with that strange, 
infantile insensibility to the solemnity of his bereavement 
so peculiar to Latin people. 

15 But, besides these, and many who need no attention, there 
were two in particular, around whom all the story of the 
Caf6 des Exiles, of old M. D'Hemecourt and of Pauline, 
turns as on a double center. First, Manuel Mazaro, whose 
small, restless eyes were as black and bright as those of a 

20 mouse, whose light talk became his dark girlish face, and 
whose redundant locks curled so prettily and so wonderfully 
black under the fine white brim of his jaunty Panama. He 
had the hands of a woman, save that the nails were stained 
with the smoke of cigarettes. He could play the guitar 

26 delightfully, and wore his knife down behind his coat-collar. 

The second was "Major" Galahad Shaughnessy. I 

imagine I can see him, in his white duck, brass-buttoned 

roundabout, with his sabreless belt peeping out beneath, 

all his boyishness in his sea-blue eyes, leaning lightly against 

30 the door-post of the Caf6 des Exiles as a child leans against 
his mother, running his fingers over a basketful of fragrant 
limes, and watching his chance to strike some solemn Creole 
under the fifth rib with a good old Irish joke. 



VILLON AND HIS CREW* 
Robert Louis Stevenson 

It was late in November, 1456. The snow fell over Paris 
'with rigorous, relentless persistence ; sometimes the wind 
made a sally and scattered it in flying vortices ; sometimes 
there was a lull, and flake after flake descended out of the 
black night air, silent, circuitous, interminable. To poor 6 
people, looking up under moist eyebrows, it seemed a won- 
der where it all came from. Master Francis Villon had 
propounded an alternative that afternoon, at a tavern win- 
dow: was it only Pagan Jupiter plucking geese upon 
Olympus? or were the holy angels moulting? He was lo 
only a poor Master of Arts, he went on ; and as the ques- 
tion somewhat touched upon divinity, he durst not venture 
to conclude. A silly old priest from Montargis, who was 
among the company, treated the young rascal to a bottle 
of wine in honour of the jest and grimaces with which it 15 
was accompanied, and swore on his own white beard that 
he had been just such another irreverent dog when he was 
Villon's age. 

The air was raw and pointed, but not far below freezing ; 
and the flakes were large, damp, and adhesive. The whole 20 
city was sheeted up. An army might have marched from 
end to end and not a footfall given the alarm. If there were 
any belated birds in heaven, they saw the island like a large 

1 From ** A Lodging for the Night," in New Arabian Nights (Thistle 
Edition), pp. 287-290. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1895. 
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white patch, and the bridges like slim white spars, on the 
black ground of the river. High up overhead the snow 
settled among the tracery of the cathedral towers. Many 
a niche was drifted full ; many a statue wore a long white 
6 bonnet on its grotesque or sainted head. The gargoyles 
had been transformed into great false noses, drooping 
towards the point. The crockets were like upright pillows 
swollen on one side. In the intervals of the wind, there 
was a dull sound of dripping about the precincts of the 

10 church. 

The cemetery of St. John had taken its own share of the 
snow. All the graves were decently covered ; tall white 
housetops stood around in grave array ; worthy burghers 
were long ago in bed, be-nightcapped like their domiciles ; 

16 there was no light in all the neighborhood but a little peep 
from a lamp that hung swinging in the church choir, and 
tossed the shadows to and fro in time to its oscillations. 
The clock was hard on ten when the patrol went by with 
halberds and a lantern, beating their hands ; and they saw 

20 nothing suspicious about the cemetery of St. John. 

Yet there was a small house, backed up against the 
cemetery wall, which was still awake, and awake to evil 
purpose, in that snoring district. There was not much to 
betray it from without ; only a stream of warm vapor from 

25 the chimney-top, a patch where the snow melted on the 
roof, and a few half -obliterated footprints at the door. But 
within, behind the shuttered windows, Master Francis Vil- 
lon the poet, and some of the thievish crew with whom he 
consorted, were keeping the night alive and passing round 

30 the bottle. 

A great pile of living embers diffused a strong and ruddy 
glow from the arched chimney. Before this straddled Dom 
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INicolas, the* Picardy monk, with his skirts picked up and 
liis fat legs bared to the comfortable warmth. His dilated 
shadow cut the room in half ; and the firelight only escaped 
on either side of his broad person, and in a little pool be- 
tween his outspread feet. His face had the beery, bruised 6 
appearance of the continual drinker's ; it was covered with 
a network of congested veins, purple in ordinary circum- 
stances, but now pale violet, for even with his back to the 
fire the cold pinched him on the other side. His cowl had 
half fallen back, and made a strange excrescence on either lo 
side of his bull neck. So he straddled, grumbling, and cut 
the room in half with the shadow of his portly frame. 

On the right, Villon and Guy Tabary were huddled 
together over a scrap of parchment ; Villon making a 
ballade which he was to call the " Ballade of Roast Fish," 15 
and Tabary spluttering admiration at his shoulder. The 
poet was a rag of a man, dark, little, and lean, with hollow 
cheeks and thin black locks. H^ carried his four-and-twenty 
years with feverish animation. Greed had made folds about 
his eyes, evil smiles had puckered his mouth. The wolf and 20 
pig struggled together in his face. It was an eloquent, sharp, 
ugly, earthly countenance. His hands were small and pre- 
hensile, with fingers knotted like a cord ; and they were 
continually flickering in front of him in violent and express- 
ive pantomime. As for Tabary, a broad, complacent, ad- 26 
miring imbecility breathed from his squash nose and slob- 
bering lips : he had become a thief, just as he might have 
become the most decent of burgesses, by the imperious 
chance that rules the lives of human geese and human 
I donkeys. 30 

At the monk's other hand, Montigny and Thevenin 
I Pensete played a game of chance. About the first there 
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clung some flavour of good birth and training, as about a 
fallen angel ; something long, lithe, and courtly in the 
person; something aquiline and darkling in the face. 
Thevenin, poor soul, was in gi*eat feather : he had done a 
5 good stroke of knavery that afternoon in the Faubourg St- 
Jacques, and all night he had been gaining from Montigny. 
A flat smile illuminated his face ; his bald head shone rosily 
in a garland of red curls ; his little protuberant stomach 
shook with silent chucklings as he swept in his gains. 



A PORTRAIT^ 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

He went boldly to the door and knocked with an assured 
hand. On both previous occasions, he had knocked timidly 
and with some dread of attracting notice ; but now when 
he had just discarded the thought of a burglarious entry, 
knocking at a door seemed a mighty simple and innocent a 
proceeding. The sound of his blows echoed through the 
house with thin, phantasmal reverberations, as though it 
were quite empty ; but these had scarcely died away before 
a measured tread drew near, a couple of bolts were with- 
drawn, and one wing was opened broadly, as though no lo 
guile or fear of guile were known to those within. A tall 
figure of a man, muscular and spare, but a little bent con- 
fronted Villon. The head was massive in bulk, but finely 
sculptured; the nose blunt at the bottom, but refining 
upward to where it joined a pair of strong and honest eye- 16 
brows ; the mouth and eyes surrounded with delicate mark- 
ings, and the whole face based upon a thick white beard, 
boldly and squarely trimmed. Seen as it was by the light of 
a flickering hand-lamp, it looked perhaps nobler than it had 
a right to do ; but it was a fine face, honourable rather than 20 
intelligent, strong, simple, and righteous. 

1 From "A Lodging for the Night," in New Arabian Nights (Thistle 
Edition), p. 303. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1896. 
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THE ARMY OF FRANCE^ 

Guy Wetmore Carryl 

Oh, it was all very well, the wonderful French army, all 
very well if one could have been a marshal or a general, or 
even a soldier of the line in time of war. There was a chance 
for glory, bon sang ! But to be a drummer — a drummer 
6 one metre seventy in height, with flaming red hair and a 
freckled face — a drummer who was called Little Tapin ; 
and to have, for one's most important duty, to drum the 
loungers out of a public garden ! No, evidently he would 
desert. 
10 " But why ? " said a grave voice beside him. Little Tapin 
was greatly startled. He had not thought he was saying 
the words aloud. And his fear increased when, on turning 
to see who had spoken, he found himself looking into the 
eyes of one who was evidently an officer, though his uni- 
ts form was unfamiliar. He was plain-shaven and very short, 
almost as short, indeed, as Little Tapin himself, but about 
him there was a something of dignity and command which 
could not fail of its effect. He wore a great black hat like 
a gendarme's, but without trimming, and a blue coat with 
20 a white plastron, the tails lined with scarlet, and the sleeves 
ending in red and white cuffs. White breeches, and knee- 
boots carefully polished, completed the uniform, and from 
over his right shoulder a broad band of crimson silk was 

1 From *' Little Tapin," in Zut, pp. 294-303. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 1903. 
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clirawn tightly across his breast. A short sword hung 
straight at his hip, and on his left breast were three orders 
on red ribbons, — a great star, with an eagle in the centre, 
"backed by a sunburst studded with brilliants ; another 
eagle, this one of white enamel, pendant from a jeweled 5 
crown, and a smaller star of enameled white and green, 
similar to the large one. 

Little Tapin had barely mastered these details when the 
other spoke again. 

" Why art thou thinking to desert ? " he said. lo 

"Monsieur is an officer?" faltered the drummer, — 
" a general, perhaps. Pardon, but I do not know the 
uniform." 

"A corporal, simply — a soldier of France, like thyself. 
Be not afraid, my little one. All thou sayest shall be held 15 
in confidence. Tell me thy difficulties." 

His voice was very kind, the kindest Little Tapin had 
heard in three long months, and suddenly the barrier of 
his Breton reserve gave and broke. The nervous strain 
had been too great. He must have sympathy and advice — 20 
yes, even though it meant confiding in a stranger and the 
possible discovery and failure of his dearly cherished plans. 
" A soldier of France I " he exclaimed, impulsively. 
" Ah, monsieur, there you have all my difficulty. What a 
thing it is to be a soldier of France ! And not even that, 25 
but a drummer, a drummer who is called Little Tapin 
because he is the smallest and weakest in the corps. To 
be taken from home, from the country he loves, from 
Brittany, and made to serve among men who despise him, 
who laugh at him, who avoid him in the hours of leave, so 
because he is not bon camarade. To wear a uniform that 
has been already worn. To sleep in a dormitory where 
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there are bStes funestes. To have no friends. To know 
that he is not to see Plougastel, and the sweetheart, and 
the Little Mother for three years. Never to fight, but, at 
best, to drum voyous out of a garden 1 That, monsieur, is 
6 what it is to be a soldier of France I " 

There were tears in Little Tapin's eyes now, but he was 
more angry than sad. The silence of months was broken, 
and the hoarded resentment and despair of his long mar- 
tyrdom, once given rein, were not to be checked a second 
10 time. He threw back his narrow shoulders defiantly, and 
said a hideous thing : — 

" Conspuez 1 'arm6e f rancaise ! " 

There was an instant's pause, and then the other leaned 
forward, and with one white-gloved hand touched Little 
16 Tapin on the eyes. 

Before them a great plain, sloping very gradually upward 
in all directions, like a vast, shallow amphitheatre, spread 
away in a long series of low terraces to where, in the dim 
distance, the peaks of a range of purple hills nicked and 

20 notched a sky of palest turquoise. From where they stood, 
upon a slight elevation, the details of even the farthest 
slopes seemed singularly clean-cut and distinct, — the 
groups of grey willows; the poplars, standing stiffly in 
twos and threes ; the short silver reaches of a little river, 

26 lying in the hollows where the land occasionally dipped ; 
at long intervals, a white-washed cottage, gleaming like a 
sail against this sea of green ; even, on the most distant 
swell of all, a herd of ruddy cattle, moving slowly up 
toward the crest, — each and all of these, although in 
merest miniature, as clear and vivid in form and color as 
■ they had been the careful creations of a Claude Lorrain. 
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Directly before the knoll upon which they were stationed, 
a wide road, dazzling white in the sunlight, swept in a 
superb full curve from left to right, and on its further side 
the ground was covered with close-cropped turf, and com- 
pletely empty for a distance of two hundred metres. 6 
But beyond I Beyond, every hectare of the great .semi- 
circle was occupied by dense masses of cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, regiment upon regiment, division upon divi- 
sion, corps upon corps, an innumerable multitude, motion- 
less, as if carved out of many-colored marbles I lo 

In some curious, unaccountable fashion. Little Tapin 
seemed to know all these by name. There, to the left, 
were the chasseurs k pied, their huge bearskins flecked 
with red and green pompons, and their white cross-belts 
slashed like capital X's against the blue of their tunics ; 15 
there, beside them, the foot artillery, a long row of metal 
collar plates, like dots of gold, and gold trappings against 
dark blue ; to the right, the Garde Royale HoUandaise, in 
brilliant crimson and white ; in the centre, the infantry of 
the Guard, with tall, straight pompons, red above white, 20 
and square black shakos, trimmed with scarlet cord. 

Close at hand, surrounding Little Tapin and his com- 
panion, were the most brilliant figures of the scene, and 
these, too, he seemed to know by name. None was missing. 
Prince Murat, in a cream-white uniform blazing with gold 25 
embroidery, and with a scarlet ribbon across his breast ; 
a group of marshals, Ney, Oudinot, Duroc, Macdonald, 
Augereau, and Soult, with their yellow sashes, and cocked 
hats laced with gold ; a score of generals, Larouche, 
Durosnel, Marmont, Letort, Henrion, Chasteller, and the 30 
rest, with white instead of gold upon their hats, — clean- 
shaven, severe of brow and lip-line, they stood without 
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movement, their gauntleted hands upon their sword-hilts, 
grazing straight before them. 

Little Tapin drew a deep breath. 

Suddenly from somewhere came a short, sharp bugle 
5 note, and instantly the air was full of the sound of hoofs, and 
the ring of scabbards and stirrup-irons, and the wide white 
road before them alive with flying cavalry. Squadron 
after squadron, they thundered by : mounted chasseurs, 
with pendants of orange-colored cloth fluttering from 

10 their shakos, and plaits of powdered hair bobbing at their 
cheeks ; Polish light horse, with metal sunbursts gleaming 
on their square-topped helmets, and crimson and w^hite 
pennons snapping in the wind at the points of their lances; 
Old Guard cavalry, with curving helmets like Roman 

16 legionaries ; Mamelukes, with full red trousers, white 
and scarlet turbans, strange standards of horsehair sur- 
mounted by the imperial eagle, brazen stirrups singularly 
fashioned, and horse trappings of silver with flying crim- 
son tassels ; Horse Chasseurs of the Guard, in hussar 

20 tunics and yellow breeches, their sabretaches swinging 
as they rode : and Red Lancers, in gay uniforms of green 
and scarlet. Like a whirlwind they went past, — each 
squadron, in turn, wheeling to the left, and coming to 
a halt in the open space beyond the road, until the last 

25 lancer swept by. 

A thick cloud of white dust, stirred into being by the 
flying horses, now hung between the army and the knoll, 
and through this one saw dimly the mounted band of the 
20th Chasseurs, on gray stallions, occupying the centre 

30 of the line, and heard, what before had been drowned by 
the thunder of hoofs, the strains of " Partant pour la 
Syrie." 
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Slowly, slowly, the dust cloud thinned and lifted, so 
slowly that it seemed as if it would never wholly clear. 
Cut, on a sudden, a sharp puff of wind sent it whirling 
off in arabesques to the left, and the whole plain lay 
revealed. 5 

" Bon Dieu ! " said Little Tapin. 

The first rank of cavalry was stationed within a metre 
of the further border of the road, the line sweeping off to 
the left and right until details became indistinguishable. 
And beyond, reaching away in a solid mass, the vast host lo 
dwindled and dwindled, back to where the ascending 
slopes were broken by the distant willows and the reaches 
of the silver stream. With snowy white of breeches and 
plastrons, with lustre of scarlet velvet and gold lace, with 
sparkle of helmet and cuirass, and dull black of bearskin 15 
and smoothly groomed flanks, the army blazed and glowed 
in the golden sunlight like a mosaic of a hundred thou- 
sand jewels. Silent, expectant, the legions flashed crimson, 
emerald, and sapphire, rolling away in broad swells of light 
and color, motionless save for a long, slow heave, as of the 20 
ocean, lying, vividly iridescent, under the last rays of the 
setting sun. Then, without warning, as if the touch of a 
magician's wand had roused the multitude to life, a myriad 
sabres swept twinkling from their scabbards, and, by tens 
of thousands, the guns of the infantry snapped with a 25 
sharp click to a present arms. The bugles sounded all along 
the line, the tricolors dipped until their golden fringes 
almost swept the ground, the troopers stood upright in 
their stirrups, their heads thrown back, their bronzed faces 
turned toward the knoll, their eyes blazing. And from the so 
farthest slopes inward, like thunder that growls afar, and, 
coming nearer, swells into unbearable volume, a hoarse cry 
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ran down the massed battalions and broke in a stupendous 
roar upon the shuddering air, — 
" Vive Tempereur ! " 

Little Tapin rubbed his eyes. 
5 " I am ill," he murmured. " I have been faint. I seemed 
to see — " 

" Thou hast seen," said the voice of his companion, very 
softly, very solemnly, — "thou hast seen simply what it is 
to be a soldier of France 1 " 



WESTMINSTER HALL^ 

Thomas Babington Macaulay 

The place was worthy of such a trial. It was the great 
hall of William Ruf us ; the hall which had resounded with 
acclamations at the inauguration of thirty kings ; the hall 
which had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and the 
just absolution of Somers ; the hall where the eloquence of 5 
Strafford had for a moment awed and melted a victorious 
party inflamed with just resentment ; the hall where Charles 
had confronted the High Court of Justice with the placid 
courage which has half redeemed his fame. Neither mili- 
tary nor civil pomp was wanting. The avenues were lined lo 
with grenadiers. The streets were kept clear by cavalry. 
The peers, robed in gold and ermine, were marshalled by 
the heralds under Garter King-at-Arms. The judges, in 
their vestments of state, attended to give advice on points 
of law. Near a hundred and seventy Lords, three-fourths i6 
of the Upper House, as the Upper House then was, walked 
in solemn order, from their usual place of assembling to the 
tribunal. The junior baron present led the way — Lord 
Heathfield, recently ennobled for his memorable defence of 
Gibraltar against the fleets and armies of France and Spain. 20 
The long procession was closed by the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshal of the realm, by the great dignitaries, and by 
the brothers and sons of the king. Last of all came the 

iFrom "Warren Hastings," in Critical and Miscellaneous Essays, 
IV, 167-169. The Appleton Company, New York, 1878. 
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I 
Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his fine person and noble » 

bearing. The gray old walls were hung with scarlet. The 1 
long galleries were crowded by such an audience as has * 
rarely excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. There 
6 were gathered together, from all parts of a great, free, enlight- 
ened, and prosperous realm, grace and female loveliness, 
wit and learning, the representatives of every science and 
of every art. There were seated around the queen the fair- 
haired young daughters of the house of Brunswick. There 

10 the ambassadors of great kings and commonwealths gazed 
with admiration on a spectacle which no other country in 
the world could present. There Siddons, in the prime of 
her majestic beauty, looked with emotion on a scene sur- 
passing all the imitations of the stage. There the historian 

16 of the Roman Empire thought of the days when Cicero 
pleaded the cause of Sicily against Verres; and when, 
before a senate which had still some show of freedom, 
Tacitus thundered against the oppressor of Africa. There 
was seen, side by side, the greatest painter and the great- 

20 est scholar of the age. The spectacle had allured Reynolds 
from that easel which has preserved to us the thoughtful 
foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and the sweet 
smiles of so many noble matrons. It had induced Parr to 
suspend his labours in that dark and profound mine from 

25 which he had extracted a vast treasure of erudition — a 
treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded 
with injudicious and inelegant ostentation ; but still pre- 
cious, massive, and splendid. There appeared the volup- 
tuous charms of her to whom the heir of the throne had in 

30 secret plighted his faith. There, too, was she, the beauti- 
ful mother of a beautiful race, the Saint Cecilia, whose 
delicate features, lighted up by love and music, art has 
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rescued from the common decay. There were the mem- 
bers of that brilliant society which quoted, criticised, and 
exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock hangings of 
Mrs. Montague. And there, the ladies, whose lips, more 
persuasive than those of Fox himself, had carried the 5 
Westminster election against palace and treasury, shone 
round Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire. 

The Sergeants made proclamation. Hastings advanced 
to the bar and bent his knee. The culprit was indeed not 
unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an exten- lo 
sive and populous country, had made laws and treaties, had 
sent forth armies, had set up and pulled down princes. 
And in his high place he had so borne himself, that all 
had feared him, that most had loved him, and that hatred 
itself could deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He 15 
looked like a great man, and not like a bad man. A person 
small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from a carriage 
which, while it indicated deference to the court, indicated 
also habitual self-possession and self-respect ; a high and 
intellectual forehead ; a brow pensive, but not gloomy ; a 20 
mouth of inflexible decision; a face pale and worn, but 
serene, on which was written, as legibly as under the great 
picture in the Council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens aequa 
in arduis ; — such was the aspect with which the great ' 
proconsul presented himself to his judges. 25 



THE WHEAT PIT* 
Frank Norris 

It was a vast enclosure, lighted on either side by great 
windows of coloured glass, the roof supported by thin iron 
pillars elaborately decorated. To the left were the bulletin 
blackboards, and beyond these, in the northwest angle of 
6 the floor, a great railed-in space where the Western Union 
Telegraph was installed. To the right, on the other side 
of the room, a row of tables, laden with neatly arranged 
paper bags half full of samples of grains, stretched along 
the east wall from the doorway of the public room at one 
10 end to the telephone room at the other. 

The centre of the floor was occupied by the pits. To 
the left and to the front of Landry the provision pit, to 
the right the com pit, while further on at the north 
extremity of the floor, and nearly under the visitors' gal- 
15 lery, much larger than the other two, and flanked by the 
wicket of the oflBcial recorder, was the wheat pit itself. 

Directly opposite the visitors' gallery, high upon the 
south waU, a great dial was affixed, and on the dial a mark- 
ing hand that indicated the current price of wheat, fluc- 
20 tuating with the changes made in the Pit. Just now it 
stood at ninety-three and three-eighths, the closing quota- 
tion of the preceding day. 

As yet all the pits were empty. It was some fifteen 
minutes after nine. Landry checked his hat and coat at 

1 From Th^ PU, pp. 91 ft. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1903. 
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'the coat-room near the north entrance, and slipped into an 
old tennis jacket of striped blue flannel. Then, hatless, 
liis hands in his pockets, he leisurely crossed the floor, and 
sat down in one of the chairs that were ranged in files 
upon the floor in front of the telegraph enclosure. He 5 
scrutinised again the despatches and orders that he held in 
bis hands ; then, having fixed them in his memory, tore 
them into very small bits, looking vaguely about the room, 
developing his plan of campaign for the morning. 

Meanwhile the floor was beginning to fill up. Over in lo 
the railed-in space, where the hundreds of telegraph instru- 
ments were in place, the operators were arriving in twos 
and threes. They hung their hats and ulsters upon the 
pegs in the wall back of them, and in linen coats, or in 
their shirt-sleeves, went to their seats, or, sitting upon their 15 
tables, called back and forth to each other, joshing, crack- 
ing jokes. Some few addressed themselves directly to 
work,* and here and there the intermittent clicking of a key 
began, like a diligent cricket busking himself in advance 
of its mates. 20 

From the corridors on the ground floor up through the 
south doora came the pit traders in increasing groups. 
The noise of footsteps began to echo from the high vault- 
ing of the roof. A messenger boy crossed the floor chant- 
ing an imintelligible name. 25 

The groups of traders gradually converged upon the 
com and wheat pits, and on the steps of the latter, their 
arms crossed upon their knees, two men, one wearing 
a silk skull cap all awry, conversed earnestly in low 
tones. 30 
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But by now it was near to half-past nine. From the 
Western Union desks the clicking of the throng of instru- 
ments rose into the air in an incessant staccato stridulation. 
The messenger boys ran back and forth at top speed, dodg- 
6 ing in and out among the knots of clerks and traders, col- 
liding with one another, and without interruption intoning 
the names of those for whom they had despatches. The 
throng of traders concentrated upon the pits, and at every 
moment the deep-toned hum of the murmur of many voices 
10 swelled like the rising of a tide. 

The official reporter climbed to his perch in the little 
cage on the edge of the Pit, shutting the door after him. 
By now the chanting of the messenger boys was an unin- 
terrupted chorus. From all sides of the building, and in 

16 every direction, they crossed and recrossed each other, 
always running, their hands full of yellow envelopes. 
From the telephone alcoves came the prolonged, musical 
rasp of the call bells. In the Western Union booths the 
keys of the multitude of instruments raged incessantly. 

20 Bare-headed young men hurried up to one another, con- 
ferred an instant comparing despatches, then separated, 
darting away at top speed. Men called to each other half- 
way across the building. Over by the bulletin boards 
clerks and agents made careful memoranda of primary 

25 receipts, and noted down the amount of wheat on passage, 
the exports and the imports. 

And all these sounds, the chatter of the telegraph, the 
intoning of the messenger boys, the shouts and cries of 
clerks and traders, the shuffle and trampling of hundreds of 

30 feet, the whirring of telephone signals rose into the troubled 
air, and mingled overhead to form a vast note, prolonged. 
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sustained, that reverberated from vault to vault of the airy 
x-oof, and issued from every doorway, every opened win- 
dow in one long roll of interrupted thunder. In the 
AVheat Pit the bids, no longer obedient of restraint, began 
one by one to burst out, like the first isolated shots of a 
skirmish line. 



Then suddenly, cutting squarely athwart the vague 
crescendo of the floor, came the single incisive stroke of a 
great gong. Instantly a tumult was unchained. Arms 
were flung upward in strenuous gestures, and from above lo 
the crowding heads in the Wheat Pit a multitude of hands, 
eager, the fingers extended, leaped into the air. All articu- 
late expression was lost in the single explosion of sound 
as the traders surged downwards to the centre of the Pit, 
grabbing each other, struggling towards each other, tramp- is 
ing, stamping, charging through with might and main. 
Promptly the hand on the great dial above the clock 
stirred and trembled, and as though driven by the tempest 
breath of the Pit moved upward through the degrees of 
its circle. It paused, wavered, stopped at length, and on 20 
the instant the hundreds of telegraph keys scattered 
throughout the building began clicking off the news to 
the whole country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Mackinac to Mexico, that the Chicago market 
had made a slight advance and that May wheat, which had 25 
closed the day before at ninety-three and three-eighths, 
had opened that morning at ninety-four and a half. 

By degrees the clamour died away, ceased, began again 
irregularly, then abruptly stilled. Here and there a bid 
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was called, an offer made, like the intermittent crack of 
small arms after the stopping of the cannonade. 
" ' Sell five May at one-eighth." 
" ' Sell twenty at one-qnarter." 
5 " ' Give one-eighth for May." 

For an instant the shoutings were renewed. Then sud- 
denly the gong struck. The traders began slowly to leave 
the Pit. One of the floor officers, an old fellow in uniform 
and vizored cap, appeared, gently shouldering towards the 

10 door the groups wherein the bidding and offering were 
still languidly going on. His voice full of remonstration, 
he repeated continually : "Time's up, gentlemen. Goon 
now and get your lunch. Limch time now. Go on now, 
or I '11 have to report you. Time's up." 

16 The tide set toward the doorways. In the gallery the 
few visitors rose, putting on coats and wraps. Over by 
the check counter, to the right of the south entrance to 
the floor, a throng of brokers and traders jostled each 
other, reaching over one another's shoulders for hats and 

20 ulsters. In steadily increasing numbers they poured out 
of the north and south entrances, on their way to turn in 
their trading cards to the offices. 

Little by little the floor emptied. The provision and 
grain pits were deserted, and as the clamour of the place 

25 lapsed away the telegraph instruments began to make 
themselves heard once more, together with the chanting of 
the messenger boys. 

Swept clean in the morning, the floor itself, seen now 
through the thinning groups, was littered from end to 

30 end with scattered grain — oats, wheat, corn, and barley, 
with wisps of hay, peanut shells, apple parings, and orange 
peel, with torn newspapers, odds and ends of memoranda. 
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crushed paper darts, and above all with a countless mul- 
titude of yellow telegraph forms, thousands upon thou- 
sands, crumpled and muddied under the trampling of in- 
numerable feet. It was the debris of the battle-field, the 
abandoned impedimenta and broken weapons of contend- 5 
ing armies, the detritus of conflict, torn, broken, and 
rent, that at the end of each day's combat encumbered 
the field. 

At last even the click of the last of telegraph keys died 
down. Shouldering themselves into their overcoats, the lo 
operators departed, calling back and forth to one another, 
making "dates," and cracking jokes. Washerwomenappeared 
with steaming pails ; porters pushing great brooms before 
them began gathering the refuse of the floor into heaps. 

A cat, grey and striped, and wearing a dog collar of 16 
nickel and red leather, issued from the coat-room and 
picked her way across the floor. Evidently she was in a 
mood of the most ingratiating friendliness, and as one after 
another of the departing traders spoke to hef, raised her 
tail in the air and arched her back against the legs of the 20 
empty chairs. The janitor put in an appearance, lowering 
the tall colored windows with a long rod. A noise of 
hammering and the scrape of saws began to issue from a 
corner where a couple of carpenters tinkered about one of 
the sample tables. 26 

Then at last even the settlement clerks took themselves 
off. At once there was a great silence, broken only by 
the harsh rasp of the carpenters' saws and the voice of 
the janitor exchanging jokes with the washerwomen. The 
sound of footsteps in distant quarters re-echoed as if in a 30 
church. 
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The washerwomen invaded the floor, spreading soapy and 
steaming water before them. Over by the sample tables a 
negro porter in shirt-sleeves swept entire bushels of spilled 
wheat, crushed, broken, and sodden, into his dust pans. 
5 The day's campaign was over. It was paJst two o'clock. 
On the great dial against the eastern wall the indicator 
stood — sentinel fashion — at ninety-three. Not till the 
following morning would the whirlpool, the great central 
force that spun the Niagara of wheat in its grip, thunder 

10 and bellow again. 

Later on even the washerwomen, even the porter and 
janitor, departed. An unbroken silence, the peacefulness 
of an untroubled calm, settled over the place. The rays of 
the afternoon sun flooded through the west windoAivs in 

15 long parallel shafts full of floating golden motes. There 
was no sound ; nothing stirred. The floor of the Board of 
Trade was deserted. Alone, on the edge of the abandoned 
Wheat Pit, in a spot where the sunlight fell warmest — an 
atom of life, lost in the immensity of the empty floor — 

20 the grey cat made her toilet, diligently licking the fur 
on the inside of her thigh, one leg, as if dislocated, thrust 
into the air above her head. 



A POINT OF VIEW^ 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

I have named, among many rivers that make music in 
my memory, that dirty Water of Leith. Often and often I 
desire to look upon it again ; and the choice of a point of 
view is easy to me. It should be at a certain water-door, 
embowered in shrubbery. The river is there dammed back 6 
for the service of the flour-mill just below, so that it lies 
deep and darkling, and the sand slopes into brown obscurity 
with a glint of gold ; and it has but newly been recruited 
by the borrowings of the snuff-mill just above, and these, 
tumbling meiTily in, shake the pool to its black heart, fill lo 
it with drowsy eddies, and set the curded froth of many 
other mills solemnly steering to and fro upon the surface. 
Or so it was when I was young; for change, and the 
masons, and the pruning-knif e, have been busy ; and if I 
could hope to repeat a cherished experience, it must be on 15 
many and impossible conditions. I must choose, as well 
as the point of view, a certain moment in my growth, so 
that the scale may be exaggerated, and the trees on the 
steep opposite side may seem to climb to heaven, and the 
sand by the water-door, where I am standing, seem as low 20 
as Styx. And I must choose the season also, so that the 
valley may be brimmed like a cup with sunshine and the 
songs of birds ; — and the year of grace, so that when I 
turn to leave the riverside I may find the old manse and 
its inhabitants unchanged. 26 

iFrom "The Manse," in Memories and Porirai^s (Thistle Edition), 
pp. 241-242. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1895. 
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THE DOMAIN OF ARNHEIM^ 

Edqab Allan Poe 

The usual approach to Arnheim was by the river. The 
visitor left the city in the early morning. During the 
forenoon he passed between shores of a tranquil and 
domestic beauty, on which grazed innumerable sheep, 
5 their white fleeces spotting the vivid green of rolling 
meadows. By degrees the idea of cultivation subsided 
into that of merely pastoral care. This slowly became 
merged in a sense of retirement — this again in a con- 
sciousness of solitude. As the evening approached, the 

10 channel grew more narrow ; the banks more and more 
precipitous ; and these latter were clothed in richer, more 
profuse, and more sombre foliage. The water increased in 
transparency. The stream took a thousand turns, so that 
at no moment could its gleaming surface be seen for a 

15 greater distance than a furlong. At every instant the ves- 
sel seemed imprisoned within an enchanted circle, having 
insuperable and impenetrable walls of foliage, a roof of 
ultra-marine satin, and no floor — the keel balancing itself 
with an admirable nicety on that of a phantom bark which, 

20 by some accident having been turned upside down, floated 
in constant company with the substantial one, for the pur- 
pose of sustaining it. The channel now became a gorge — 
although the term is somewhat inapplicable, and I employ 

1 From ** The Domain of Arnheim," in Pot's Works^ ed. Stedman and 
Woodberry, II, 106-112. Stone & Kimball, Chicago, 1894. 
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it merely because the language has no word which better 
xrepresents the most striking, not the most distinctive, 
feature of the scene. The character of gorge was main- 
'tained only in the height and parallelism of the shores ; it 
Tvas lost altogether in their other traits. The walls of the 5 
ravine (through which the clear water still tranquilly 
flowed) arose to an elevation of a hundred and occasionally 
of a hundred and fifty feet, and inclined so much toward 
each other as, in a great measure, to shut out the light of 
day ; while the long plume-like moss, which depended lo 
densely from the intertwining shrubberies overhead, gave 
the whole chasm an air of funereal gloom. The windings 
became more frequent and intricate, and seemed often as 
if returning in upon themselves, so that the voyager had 
long lost all idea of direction. He was, moreover, enwrapt 16 
in an exquisite sense of the strange. The thought of nature 
still remained, but her character seemed to have undergone 
modification ; there was a weird symmetry, a thrilling uni- 
formity, a wizard propriety in these her works. Not a dead 
branch — not a withered leaf — not a stray pebble — not 20 
a patch of the brown earth was anywhere visible. The 
crystal water welled up against the clean granite, or the 
unblemished moss, with a sharpness of outline that delighted 
while it bewildered the eye. 

Having threaded the mazes of this channel for some 26 
hours, the gloojn deepening every moment, a sharp and 
unexpected turn of the vessel brought it suddenly, as if 
dropped from heaven, into a circular basin of very consid- 
erable extent when compared with the width of the gorge. 
It was about two hundred yards in diameter, and girt in so 
at all points but one — that immediately fronting the ves- 
sel as it entered — by hills equal in general height to the 
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walls of the chasm, although of a thoroughly different 
character. Their sides sloped from the water's edge at an 
angle of some forty-five degrees, and they were clothed 
from base to summit — not a perceptible point escaping — 
6 in a drapery of the most gorgeous flower-blossoms ; scarcely 
a green leaf being visible among the sea of odorous and 
fluctuating color. This basin was of great depth, but so 
transparent was the water that the bottom, which seemed 
to consist of a thick mass of small round alabaster pebbles, 

10 was distinctly visible by glimpses : that is to say, when- 
ever the eye could permit itself not to see, far down in the 
inverted heaven, the duplicate blooming of the hills. On 
these latter there were no trees, nor even shrubs of any 
size. The impressions wrought on the observer were those 

16 of richness, warmth, color, quietude, uniformity, softness, 
delicacy, daintiness, voluptuousness, and a miraculous ex- 
tremeness of culture that suggested dreams of a new 
race of fairies, laborious, tasteful, magnificent, and fastid- 
ious; but as the eye traced upward the myriad-tinted slope, 

20 from its sharp junction with the water to its vague termina- 
tion amid the folds of overhanging cloud, it became, indeed, 
difficult not to fancy a panoramic cataractof rubies, sapphires, 
opals and golden onyxes, rolling silently out of the sky. 
The visitor, shooting suddenly into this bay from out 

26 the gloom of the ravine, is delighted but astounded by the 
full orb of the declining sun, which he had supposed to be 
already far below the horizon, but which now confronts 
him, and forms the sole termination of an otherwise limit- 
less vista seen through another chasm-like rift in the hills. 

30 But here the voyager quits the vessel which has borne 
him so far, and descends into a light canoe of ivory, stained 
with arabesque devices in vivid scarlet, both within and 
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xvithout. The poop and beak of this boat rise high above 
the water, with sharp points, so that the general form is 
t^hat of an irregular crescent. It lies on the surface of the 
l>ay with the proud grace of a swan. On its ermined floor 
reposes a single feathery paddle of satin-wood ; but no 6 
oarsman or attendant is to be seen. The guest is bidden to 
be of good cheer — that the fates will take care of him. 
The larger vessel disappears, and he is left alone in the 
canoe, which lies apparently motionless in the middle of 
the lake. While he considers what course to pursue, how- lo 
ever, he becomes aware of a gentle movement in the fairy 
bark. It slowly swings itself around until its prow points 
toward the sun. * It advances with a gentle but gradually 
accelerated velocity, while the slight ripples it creates seem 
to break about the ivory sides in divinest melody — seem 15 
to offer the only possible explanation of the soothing yet 
melancholy music for whose unseen origin the bewildered 
voyager looks around him in vain. 

The canoe steadily proceeds, and the rocky gate of the 
vista is approached, so that its depths can be more dis- 20 
tinctly seen. To the right arises a chain of lofty hills 
rudely and luxuriantly wooded. It is observed, however, 
that the trait of exquisite cleanness where the bank dips 
into the water, still prevails. There is not one token of the 
usual river debris. To the left the character of the scene is 25 
softer and more obviously artificial. Here the bank slopes 
upward from the stream in a very gentle ascent, forming a 
broad sward of grass of a texture resembling nothing so 
much as velvet, and of a brilliancy of green which would 
bear comparison with the tint of the purest emerald. This so 
plateau varies in width from ten to three hundred yards ; 
reaching from the river-bank to a wall, fifty feet high. 
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which extends, in an Infinity of curves, but following the 
general direction of the river, until lost in the distance to 
the westward. This wall is of one continuous rock, and 
has been formed by cutting perpendicularly the once rugged 
5 precipice of the stream's southern bank ; but no trace of 
the labor has been suffered to remain. The chiselled stone 
has the hue of ages, and is profusely overhung and over- 
spread with the ivy, the coi-al honeysuckle, the eglantine, 
and the clematis. The uniformity of the top and bottom 

10 lines of the wall is fully relieved by occasional trees of 
gigantic height, growing singly or in small groups, both 
along the plateau and in the domain behind the wall, but 
in close proximity to it; so that frequent limbs (of the 
black walnut especially) reach over and dip their pendent 

15 extremities into the water. Farther back within the domain 

the vision is impeded by an impenetrable screen of foliage. 

These things are observed during the canoe's gradual 

approach to what I have called the gate of the vista. On 

drawing nearer to this, however, its chasm-like appearance 

20 vanishes ; a new outlet from the bay is discovered to the 
left — in which direction the wall is also seen to sweep, 
still following the general course of the stream. Down 
this new opening the eye cannot penetrate very far ; for 
the stream, accompanied by the wall, still bends to the 

25 left, until both are swallowed up by the leaves. 

The boat, nevertheless, glides magically into the wind- 
ing channel ; and here the shore opposite the wall is found 
to resemble that opposite the wall in the straight vista. 
Lofty hills, rising occasionally into mountains, and covered 

30 with vegetation in wild luxuriance, still shut in the scene. 

Floating gently outward, but with a velocity slightly 

augmented, the voyager, after many short turns, finds his 
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progress apparently barred by a gigantic gate or rather 
door of burnished gold, elaborately carved and fretted, 
and reflecting the direct rays of the now fast-sinking sun 
with an effulgence that seems to wreathe the whole sur- 
rounding forest in flames. This gate is inserted in the lofty 5 
wall ; which here appears to cross the river at right angles. 
In a few moments, however, it is seen that the main body 
of the water still sweeps in a gentle and extensive curve 
to the left, the wall following it as before, while a stream 
of considerable volume, diverging from the principal one, 10 
makes its way, with a slight ripple, under the door, and is 
thus hidden from sight. The canoe falls into the lesser 
channel and approaches the gate. Its ponderous wings are 
slowly and musically expanded. The boat gUdes between 
them, and commences a rapid descent into a vast amphi- 15 
theatre entirely begirt with purple mountains, whose bases 
are laved by a gleaming river throughout the full extent 
of their circuit. Meantime the whole Paradise of Amheim 
bursts upon the view. There is a gush of entrancing 
melody ; there is an oppressive sense of strange sweet 20 
odor ; there is a dreamlike intermingling to the eye of 
tall slender Eastern trees — bosky shrubberies — flocks of 
golden and crimson birds — lily-fringed lakes — meadows 
of violets, tuUps, poppies, hyacinths, and tuberoses — long • 
intertangled lines of silver streamlets — and, upspringing 25 
confusedly from amid all, a mass of semi-Gothic, semi- 
Saracenic architecture, sustaining itself as if by miracle in 
mid-air ; glittering in the red sunlight with a hundred 
oriels, minarets, and pinnacles ; and seeming the phantom 
handiwork, conjointly, of the Sylphs, of the Fairies, of the 30 
Genii, and of the Gnomes. 



TREASURE ISLAND^ 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

The appearance of the island when I came on deck next 
morning was altogether changed. Although the breeze had 
now utterly ceased, we had made a great deal of way dur- 
ing the night, and were now lying becalmed about half a 
5 mile to the south-east of the low eastern coast. Grey- 
coloured woods covered a large part of the surface. This 
even tint was indeed broken up by streaks of yellow sand- 
break in the lower lands, and by many tall trees of the 
pine family, out-topping the others — some singly, some in 

10 clumps ; but the general colouring was uniform and sad. 
The hills ran up clear above the vegetation in spires of 
naked rock. All were strangely shaped, and the Spy-glass, 
which was by three or four hundred feet the tallest on the 
island, was likewise the strangest in configuration, running 

15 up sheer from almost every side, and then suddenly cut off 
at the top like a pedestal to put a statue on. 

The Hispaniola was rolling scuppers under in the ocean 
swell. The booms were tearing at the blocks, the rudder 
was banging to and fro, and the whole ship creaking, groan- 

20 ing, and jumping like a manufactory. I had to cling tight 
to the backstay, and the world turned giddily before my 
eyes ; for though I was a good enough sailor when there 
was way on, this standing still and being rolled about 

1 From, Treasure Island (Thistle Edition), pp. 97-98. Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1895. 
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like a bottle was a thing I never learned to stand with- 
oiit a qualm or so, above all in the morning, on an empty 
stomach. 

Perhaps it was this — perhaps it was the look of the 
island, with its grey, melancholy woods, and wild stone 5 
spires, and the surf that we could both see and hear foam- 
ing and thundering on the steep beach — at least, although 
tilie sun shone bright and hot, and the shore birds were 
fishing and crying all around us, and you would have 
tliought any one would have been glad to get to land after lo 
being so long at sea, my heart sank, as the saying is, into 
my boots ; and from that first look onward, I hated the 
very thought of Treasure Island. 



THE PRISON DOOR^ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

A throng of bearded men, in sad-colored garments, and 

gray, steeple-crowned hats, intermixed with women, some 

wearing hoods and others bareheaded, was assembled in 

front of a wooden edifice, the door of which was heavily 

6 timbered with oak, and studded with iron spikes. 

The founders of a new colony, whatever Utopia of 
human virtue and happiness they might originally project, 
have invariably recognized it among their earliest practical 
necessities to allot a portion of the virgin soil as a ceme- 

10 tery, and another portion as the site of a prison. In accord- 
ance with this rule, it may safely be assumed that the fore- 
fathers of Boston had built the first prison-house somewhere 
in the vicinity of Cornhill, almost as seasonably as they 
marked out the first burial-ground, on Isaac Johnson's lot, 

16 and round about his grave, which subsequently became the 
nucleus of all the congregated sepulchres in the old church- 
yard of King's Chapel. Certain it is, that, some fifteen or 
twenty years after the settlement of the town, the wooden 
jail was already marked with weather-stains and other indi- 

20 cations of age, which gave a yet darker aspect to its beetle- 
browed and gloomy front. The rust on the ponderous 
iron- work of its oaken door looked more antique than any- 
thing else in the New World. Like all that pertains to crime, 
it seemed never to have known a youthful era. Before this 

1 From The Scarlet Letter, Chapter 1. 
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xigly edifice, and between it and the wheel-track of the 
street, was a grass-plot, much overgrown with burdock, 
pigweed, apple-peru, and such unsightly vegetation, which 
evidently found something congenial in the soil that had 
so early borne the black flower of civilized society, a prison. 6 
But, on one side of the portal, and rooted almost at the 
threshold, was a wild rose-bush, covered, in this month of 
June, with its delicate gems, which might be imagined to 
offer their fragrance and fragile beauty to the prisoner as 
he went in, and to the condemned criminal as he came lo 
forth to his doom, in token that the deep heart of Nature 
could pity and be kind to him. 

This rose-bush, by a strange chance, has been kept alive 
in history ; but whether it had merely survived out of the 
stern old wilderness, so long after the fall of the gigan- 15 
tic pines and oaks that originally overshadowed it, — or 
whether, as there is fair authority for believing, it had 
sprung up under the footsteps of the sainted Ann Hutch- 
inson, as she entered the prison-door, — we shall not take 
upon us to determine. Finding it so directly on the thresh- 20 
old of our narrative, which is now about to issue from that 
inauspicious portal, we could hardly do otherwise than 
pluck one of its flowers, and present it to the reader. It 
may serve, let us hope, to symbolize some sweet moral blos- 
som, that may be found along the track, or relieve the 26 
darkening close of a tale of human frailty and sorrow. 



IN THE FOREST^ 

Nathaniel Hawthorne 

Thus conversing, they entered suflBciently deep into the 
wood to secure themselves from the observation of any 
casual passenger along the forest track. Here they sat 
down on a luxuriant heap of moss ; which, at some epoch 
6 of the preceding century, had been a gigantic pine, with 
its roots and trunk in the darksome shade, and its head 
aloft in the upper atmosphere. It was a little dell where 
they had seated themselves, with a leaf-strewn bank rising 
gently on either side, and a brook flowing through the 

10 midst, over a bed of fallen and drowned leaves. The trees 
impending over it had flung down great branches, from 
time to time, which choked up the current and compelled 
it to form eddies and black depths at some points ; while, 
in its swifter and livelier passages, there appeared a chance]- 

15 way of pebbles, and brown sparkling sand. Letting the 
eyes follow along the course of the stream, they could 
catch the reflected light from its water, at some short dis- 
tance within the forest, but soon lost all traces of it amid 
the bewilderment of tree-trunks and underbrush, and here 

20 and there a huge rock covered over with gray lichens. All 
these giant trees and bowlders of granite seemed intent on 
making a mystery of the course of this small brook ; fearing 
perhaps, that, with its never-ceasing loquacity, it should 

1 From The Scarlet Letter (Hawthorne's Works, Riverside Edition), 
V, 223-224. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1883. 
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"whisper tales out of the heart of the old forest whence it 
flowed, or mirror its revelations on the smooth surface of 
a pool. Continually, indeed, as it stdle onward, the stream- 
let kept up a babble, kind, quiet, soothing, but melancholy, 
like the voice of a young child that was spending its infancy 
without playfulness, and knew not how to be merry among 
sad acquaintances and events of sombre hue. 



THE HOUSE OF USHERS 

Edgar Allan Poe 

During the whole of a dull, dark, and soundless day in 
the autumn of the year, when the clouds hung oppressively 
low in the heavens, I had been passing alone, on horseback, 
through a singularly dreary tract of country ; and at length 
5 found myself, as the shades of the evening drew on, within 
view of the melancholy House of Usher. I know not how 
it was — but, with the first glimpse of the building, a sense 
of insufferable gloom pervaded my spirit. I say insuffer- 
able ; for the feeling was unrelieved by any of that half- 

10 pleasurable, because poetic, sentiment with which the mind 
usually receives even the sternest natural images of the 
desolate or terrible. I looked upon the scene before me — 
upon the mere house, and the simple landscape features of 
the domain, upon the bleak walls, upon the vacant eye-like 

16 windows, upon a few rank sedges, and upon a few white 
trunks of decayed trees — with an utter depression of soul 
which I can compare to no earthly sensation more properly 
than to the after-dream of the reveller upon opium : the 
bitter lapse into every-day life, the hideous dropping off of 

20 the veil. There was an iciness, a sinking, a sickening of 
the heart, an unredeemed dreariness of thought which no 
goading of the imagination could torture into aught of the 
sublime. What was it — I paused to think — what was it 

1 From " The Fall of the House of Usher," in Poe'a WorkSj ed. Stedman 
and Woodberry, I, 131 ft. Stone & Kimball, Chicago, 1894. 
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that so unnerved me in the contemplation of the House of 
Usher ? It was a mystery all insoluble ; nor could I grapple 
with the shadowy fancies that crowded upon me as I pon- 
dered. I was forced to fall back upon the unsatisfactory 
conclusion, that while, beyond doubt, there are combina- 6 
tions of very simple natural objects which have the power 
of thus affecting us, still the analysis of this power lies 
among considerations beyond our depth. It was possible, 
I reflected, that a mere different arrangement of the partic- 
ulars of the scene, of the details of the picture, would be lo 
sufficient to modify, or perhaps to annihilate, its capacity 
for sorrowful impression; and acting upon this idea, I reined 
my horse to the precipitous brink of a black and lurid tarn 
that lay in unruffled lustre by the dwelling, and gazed down 
— but with a shudder even more thrilling than before — 15 
upon the remodelled and inverted images of the gray sedge, 
and the ghastly tree-stems, and the vacant and eye-like 
windows. 

I have said that the sole effect of my somewhat childish 
experiment, that of looking down within the tarn, had been 20 
to deepen the first singular impression. There can be no 
doubt that the consciousness of the rapid increase of my 
superstition — for why should I not so term it? — served 
mainly to accelerate the increase itself. Such, I have long 
known, is the paradoxical law of all sentiments having terror 26 
as a basis. And it might have been for this reason only, 
that, when I again uplifted my eyes to the house itself, 
from its image in the pool, there grew in my mind a strange 
fancy — a fancy so ridiculous, indeed, that I but mentioned 
it to show the vivid force of the sensations which oppressed 30 
me. I had so worked upon my imagination as really to 
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believe that about the whole mansion and domain there 
hung an atmosphere peculiar to themselves and their im- 
mediate vicinity : an atmosphere which had no aflBnity 
with the air of heaven, but which had reeked up from the 
6 decayed trees, and the gray wall, and the silent tarn : a 
pestilent and mystic vapor, dull, sluggish, faintly discern- 
ible, and leaden-hued. 

Shaking off from my spirit what must have been a dream, 
I scanned more narrowly the real aspect of the building. 

10 Its principal feature seemed to be that of an excessive an- 
tiquity. The discoloration of ages had been great. Minute 
fungi overspread the whole exterior, hanging in a fine tangled 
web-work from the eaves. Yet all this was apart from any 
extraordinary dilapidation. No portion of the masonry had 

15 fallen ; and there appeared to be a wild inconsistency be- 
tween its still perfect adaptation of parts and the crumbling 
condition of the individual stones. In this there was much 
that reminded me of the specious totality of old wood-work 
which has rotted for long years in some neglected vault, 

20 with no disturbance from the breath of the external air. 
Beyond this indication of extensive decay, however, the 
fabric gave little token of instability. Perhaps the eye 
of a scrutinizing observer might have discovered a barely 
perceptible fissure, which, extending from the roof of the 

25 building in front, made its way down the wall in a zigzag 
direction, until it became lost in the sullen waters of the 
tarn. 

Noticing these things, I rode over a short causeway to 
the house. A servant in waiting took my horse, and I 

30 entered the Gothic archway of the hall. A valet, of stealthy 
step, thence conducted me, in silence, through many dark 
and intricate passages in my progress to the studio of his 
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master. Much that I encountered on the way contributed, 
I know not how, to heighten the vague sentiments of which 
I have already spoken. While the objects around me — 
while the carvings of the ceilings, the sombre tapestries of 
tlie walls, the ebon blackness of the floors, and the phantas- 6 
magoric armorial trophies which rattled as I strode, were 
but matters to which, or to such as which, I had been 
accustomed from my infancy — while I hesitated not to 
acknowledge how familiar was all this — I still wondered 
to find how unfamiliar were the fancies which ordinary lo 
images were stirring up. On one of the staircases, I met 
the physician of the family. His countenance, I thought, 
wore a mingled expression of low cunning and perplexity. 
He accosted me with trepidation and passed on. The valet 
now threw open a door and ushered me into the presence 15 
of his master. 

The room in which I found myself was very large and 
lofty. The windows were long, narrow, and pointed, and 
at so vast a distance from the black oaken floor as to be 
altogether inaccessible from within. Feeble gleams of 20 
encrimsoned light made their way through the trellised 
panes, and served to render sufficiently distinct the more 
prominent objects aroimd ; the eye, however, struggled in 
vain to reach the remoter angles of the chamber, or the 
recesses of the vaulted and fretted ceiling. Dark draperies 25 
hung upon the walls. The general furniture was profuse, 
comfortless, antique, and tattered. Many books and musi- 
cal instruments lay scattered about, but failed to give any 
vitality to the scene. I felt that I breathed an atmosphere 
of sorrow. An air of stem, deep, and irredeemable gloom 30 
hung over and pervaded all. 



AUTUMN ON CAPE COD^ 

Henry David Thoreau 

Before sunset, having already seen the mackerel fleet 
retummg into the Bay, we left the seashore on the north 
of Provincetown, and made our way across the desert to 
the eastern extremity of the town. From the first high 
5 sand-hill, covered with beach-grass and bushes to its top, 
on the edge of the desert, we overlooked the shrubby hill 
and swamp country which surrounds Provincetown on the 
north, and protects it, in some measure, from the invading 
sand. Notwithstanding the universal barrenness, and the 

10 contiguity of the desert, I never saw an autumnal landscape 
so beautifully painted as this was. It was like the richest 
rug imaginable spread over an uneven surface ; no damask 
nor velvet, nor Tyrian dye of stuffs, nor the work of any 
loom, could ever match it. There was the incredibly bright 

15 red of the Huckleberry, and the reddish brown of the Bay- 
berry, mingled with the bright and living green of small 
Pitch-Pines, and also the duller green of the Bayberry, 
Boxberry, and Plum, the yellowish green of the Shrub- 
Oaks, and the various golden and yellow and fawn-colored 

20 tints of the Birch and Maple and Aspen, — each making 
its own figure, and, in the midst, the few yellow sand-slides 
on the sides of the hills looked like the white fioor seen 
through rents in the rug. Coming from the country as I 

1 From Cape Cod (Riverside Edition), pp. 232-234. Houghton, Mifl^ 
& Co., Boston, 1894. 
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did, and many autumnal woods as I had seen, this was 
perhaps the most novel and remarkable sight that I saw on 
'tlxe Cape. Probably the brightness of the tints was en- 
Ixanced by contrast with the sand which surrounded this 
"biact. This was a part of the furniture of Cape Cod. We 5 
hiad for days walked up the long and bleak piazza which 
xrons along her Atlantic side, then over the sanded floor of 
tier halls, and now we were being introduced into her 
"boudoir. The hundred white sails crowding round Long 
Point into Provincetown Harbor, seen over the painted lo 
hills in front, looked like toy ships upon a mantel-piece. 

The peculiarity of this autumnal landscape consisted in 
the lowness and thickness of the shrubbery, no less than in 
the brightness of the tints. It was like a thick stuff of 
worsted or a fleece, and looked as if a giant could take it is 
up by the hem, or rather the tasseled fringe which trailed 
out on the sand, and shake it, though it needed not to be 
shaken. But no doubt the dust would fly in that case, for 
not a little has accumulated underneath it. Was it not such 
an autumnal landscape as this which suggested our high- 20 
colored rugs and carpets? Hereafter when I look on a 
richer rug than usual, and study its figures, I shall think, 
there are the huckleberry hills, and there the denser swamps 
of boxberry and blueberry; there the shrub-oak patches 
and the bayberries, there the maples and the birches and 25 
the pines. 



THE COLOR OF WALDEN POND ^ 

Henry David Thobeau 

All our Concord waters have two colors at least; one 
when viewed at a distance, and another, more proper, close 
at hand. The first depends more on the light, and follows 
the sky. In clear weather, in summer, they appear blue at 
5 a little distance, especially if agitated, and at a great dis- 
tance ail appear alike. In stormy weather they are some- 
times of a dark slate color. The sea, however, is said to be 
blue one day and green another without any perceptible 
change in the atmosphere. I have seen our river, when, 

10 the landscape being covered with snow, both water and ice 
were almost as green as grass. Some consider blue " to be 
the color of pure water, whether liquid or solid." But, 
looking directly down into our waters from a boat, they 
are seen to be of very different colors. Walden is blue at 

15 one time and green at another, even from the same point 
of view. Lying between the earth and the heavens, it par- 
takes of the color of both. Viewed from a hill-top it reflects 
the color of the sky ; but near at hand it is of a yellowish 
tint next the shore where you can see the sand, then a light 

20 green, which gradually deepens to a uniform dark green in 
the body of the pond. In some lights, viewed even from a 
hill-top, it is of a vivid green next the shore. Some have 
referred this to the reflection of the verdure ; but it is 
equally green there against the rail-road sand-bank, and in 

25 the spring, before the leaves are expanded, and it may be 

1 From WcUden (Riverside Edition), pp. 276-278. Houghton, Mifllin & 
Co., Boston, 1894. 
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simply the result of the prevailing blue mixed with the 
yellow of the sand. Such is the color of its iris. This is 
that portion, also, where in the spring, the ice being warmed 
by the heat of the sun reflected from the bottom, and also 
transmitted through the earth, melts first and forms a nar- 5 
row canal about the still frozen middle. Like the rest of 
o\ir waters, when much agitated, in clear weather, so that 
the surface of the waves may reflect the sky at the right 
angle, or because there is more light mixed with it, it appears 
at a little distance of a darker blue than the sky itself ; and 10 
at such a time, being on its surface, and looking with 
divided vision, so as to see the reflection, I have discerned 
a matchless and indescribable light blue, such as watered 
or changeable silks and sword blades suggest, more cerulean 
than the sky itself, alternating with the original dark green 15 
on the opposite sides of the waves, which last appeared but 
muddy in comparison. It is a vitreous greenish blue, as I 
remember it, like those patches of the winter sky seen 
through cloud vistas in the west before sundown. Yet a 
single glass of its water held up to the light is as colorless 20 
as an equal quantity of air. It is well known that a large 
plate of glass will have a green tint, owing, as the makers 
say, to its " body," but a small piece of the same will be 
colorless. How large a body of Walden water would be 
required to reflect a green tint I have never proved. The 25 
water of our river is black or a very dark brown to one 
looking directly down on it, and, like that of most ponds, 
imparts to the body of one bathing in it a yellowish tinge ; 
but this water is of such crystalline purity that the body of 
the bather appears of an alabaster whiteness, still more so 
unnatural, which, as the limbs are magnified and distorted 
withal, produces a monstrous effect, making fit studies for 
a Michael Angelo. 



THE CLAMOR OF BIRDS ^ 

John Burroughs 

To strong, susceptible characters the music of nature is 
not confined to sweet sounds. The defiant scream of 
the hawk circling aloft, the wild whinney of the loon, the 
whooping of the crane, the booming of the bittern, the vul- 
5 pine bark of the eagle, the loud trumpeting of the migra- 
tory geese sounding down out of the midnight sky ; or by 
the sea-shore, the coast of New Jersey or Long Island, the 
wild crooning of the flocks of gulls, repeated, continued 
by the hour, swirling sharp and shrill, rising and falling 

10 like the wind in a storm, as they circle above the beach, 
or dip to the dash of the waves — are much more welcome 
in certain moods than any and all mere bird-melodies, .in 
keeping as they are with the shaggy and untamed features 
of ocean and woods, and suggesting something like the 

15 Richard Wagner music in the ornithological orchestra. 

1 From Birds and Poete,p. 12. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1878. 
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THE NOISE OF LONDON* 

William Dean Howblls 

One hears a good deal of the greater quiet of London 
after New York. I think that what you notice is a differ- 
ence in the quality of the noise in London. What is with 
us mainly a harsh, metallic shriek, a grind of trolley wheels 
upon trolley tracks, and a wild battering of their polygonized 6 
circles upon the rails, is in London the dull, tormented roar 
of the omnibuses and the incessant cloop-cloop of the cab- 
horses' hoofs. Between the two sorts of noise there is little 
choice for one who abhors both. The real difference is that 
in many neighborhoods you can more or less get away from lo 
the specialized noises in London, but you never can do this 
in New York. You hear people saying that in these refuges 
the London noise is mellowed to a soft pour of sound, like 
the steady fall of a cataract, which effectively is silence; 
but that is not accurate. The noise is broken and crushed 15 
in a huge rumble without a specialized sound, except when, 
after midnight, the headlong clatter of a cab-horse distin- 
guishes itself from the prevailing bulk. But the New York 
noise is never broken and crushed into a rumble ; it bristles 
with specific accents, night and day, which agonizingly 20 
assort themselves one from another, and there is no nook 
or corner where you can be safe from them, as you can 
measurably be in London. 

1 From London Films, pp. 52-53. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1906. 
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APRIL ODORS ^■ 

John Burroughs 

Then its odors ! I am thrilled by its fresh and indescrib- 
able odors — the perfume of the bursting sod, of the quick- 
ened roots and rootlets, of the mould under the leaves, of 
the fresh furrows. No other month has odors like it. The 
5 west wind the other day came fraught with a perfume that 
was to the sense of smell what a wild and delicate strain of 
music is to the ear. It was almost transcendental. I walked 
across the hill with my nose in the air taking it in. It lasted 
for two days. I imagined it came from the willows of a 

10 distant swamp, whose catkins were affording the bees their 
first pollen, — or did it come from much farther — from 
beyond the horizon, the accumulated breath of innumerable 
farms and budding forests? The main characteristic of 
these April odors is their uncloying freshness. They are 

16 not sweet, they are of tener bitter, they are penetrating and 
lyrical. I know well the odors of May and June, of the 
world of meadows and orchards bursting into bloom, but 
they are not so ineffable and immaterial and so stimulating 
to the sense as the incense of April. 

1 From Birds and Poets, pp. 110-111. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 1878. 
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THE RIDE OF LITTLE TOOMAI^ 
RuDYARD Kipling 

The elephant turned without a sound, took three strides 
back to the boy in the moonlight, put down his trunk, swung 
him up to his neck, and almost before Little Toomai had 
settled his knees slipped into the forest. 

There was one blast of furious trumpeting from the lines, 5 
and then the silence shut down on everything, and Kala 
Nag began to move. Sometimes a tuft of high grass washed 
along his sides as a wave washes along the sides of a ship, 
and sometimes a cluster of wild-pepper vines would scrape 
along his back, or a bamboo would creak where his shoulder 10 
touched it ; but between those times he moved absolutely 
without any sound, drifting through the thick Garo forest 
as though it had been smoke. He was going up-hill, but 
though Little Toomai watched the stars in the rifts of the 
trees, he could not tell in what direction. 15 

Then Kala Nag reached the crest of the ascent and stopped 
for a minute, and Little Toomai could see the tops of the 
trees lying all speckled and furry under the moonlight for 
miles and miles, and the blue-white mist over the river in 
the hollow. Toomai leaned forward and looked, and he 20 
felt that the forest was awake below him — awake and 
alive and crowded. A big brown fruit-eating bat brushed 

1 From " Toomai of the Elephants," in The Second Jungle Book 
(Outward Bound Edition), pp. 80-82. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York, 1897. 
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past his ear ; a porcupine's quills rattled in the thicket ; and 
in the darkness between the tree-stems he heard a hog-bear 
digging hard in the moist, warm earth, and snuflBng as it 
digged. 
5 Then the branches closed over his head again, and Kala 
Nag began to go down into the valley — not quietly this 
time, but as a runaway gun goes down a steep bank — in one 
rush. The huge limbs moved as steadily as pistons, eight 
feet to each stride, and the wrinkled skin of the elbow- 

10 points rustled. The undergrowth on either side of him 
ripped with a noise like torn canvas, and the saplings that 
he heaved away right and left with his shoulders sprang 
back again, and banged him on the flank, and great trails 
of creepers, all matted together, hung from his tusks as he 

15 threw his head from side to side and plowed out his path- 
way. Then Little Toomai laid himself down close to the 
great neck, lest a swinging bough should sweep him to the 
ground, and he wished that he were back in the lines again. 



SWIMMING THE WHIRLPOOL* 

Henry Milner Rideout 

He was off, running to the beach, and along it northward, 
to make his start as far as possible above the line where 
the whirlpool might appear. Ripping off his clothes, he 
ran naked down to the water's edge, doused the oil over 
his body, and rubbed hastily till the great white muscles 5 
glistened in the sun. He felt hollow from lack of food and 
sleep ; the water stretched hopelessly far to the mainland; 
but the excitement as he ran splashing out, and the cold 
shock of the plunge, set his heart thumping stoutly. His 
first thought was one of despair, " It 's too cold.*' But he lo 
shut his mind to that, and clove his way ahead through 
the bright green water, swimming with a powerful side 
stroke. That lowness of vision over a flat surface which is 
peculiar to swimming made colors and lines abnormally 
distinct. With his cheek gouging through the water, he is 
could see the ruddy cliffs retreating behind him, the green- 
ness and the black shadows of little trees that clung in 
crevices, the pink curve of the beach, the shining, shifting 
lines of the water, his own legs, distorted by refraction till 
they looked ridiculously pale and green and thin, kicking 20 
away like alien marine things in pursuit of his body and 
of the big, glistening deltoid that capped his shoulder, 
strongly contracting and relaxing. Ahead, as he shot his 

1 From " Blue Peter," in Beached Keels, pp. 92-98. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 1906. 
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arm forward, appeared his first distance mark, a white can- 
buoy two thirds of the way across the channel; beyond that, 
a broad eddy of the tide, a slightly raised surface, smooth 
and yellowish-white, like a sheet of ice, where hundreds 
5 of white gulls wheeled or floated in search of breakfast ; 
and beyond these again, the wharves and meagre shipping 
of the town, — the square-rigged shapely tangle of his own 
ship, the Elizabeth Fanning. 

The numbness began to leave him, though an ice-cold 

10 ring circled his neck where wind and water met. Like all 
swimmers, he grew confused in his sense of time, and had 
strange thoughts. Halfway to the can-buoy now ; no longer 
slack water ; must hurry. A half-eaten apple came bobbing 
peacefully toward him on the young flood. He wondered 

15 who had eaten it, and whether it were sweet or sour. But 
where the devil had all his Latin gone to ? Her father had 
said "enaviganda." Did that mean it could be swum 
through, or it couldn't? He suffered a morbid worry over 
the meaning of this word, as if it contained the secret of his 

20 present fate. The thing had been done — that fellow in '66. 
At all events, he shifted his stroke again, and swam on 
tediously. 

Of a sudden he noticed that the apple was bearing 
rapidly down, — was alongside, on a little raised rim of 

25 water like a moving flaw in glass. Next instant he had 
spun about and was facing seaward. Something below 
twirled his legs violently. 

"Hello!" he sputtered aloud. "Good Lord!" he 
thought. "This is bad. I must get out of this." 

30 But the running ocean was stronger. The water hissed, 
curved on a slant, boiled upward, regurgitated in patches 
white as with melting snow-flakes. A submarine force, 
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gigantic and appalling, spun him round and round and 
whirled him downward. He wrestled frantically. His 
head sank inside a wide cylinder of smooth green glass, 
laced about spirally with running silver threads. His ears, 
long deafened by the noise of swimming, were filled with fi 
a strange roar. " Whirlpool ! It 's all up. I '11 see where 
it goes to, anyway," he thought insanely, and strained for 
a last breath as he shot under. In a green light he was 
slatted about dreadfully, spinning upright, then horizontal, 
his useless arms and legs flying wide and shaken. A giant lo 
weight, a personal, hateful weight, began pressing on his 
back, pressing him slowly down into the dark. Acute 
worry seized him because this thing was unfair — would 
not give him a chance to get just one more breath — was 
squeezing him down into a funnel, and he did not think 16 
the bore at the end was big enough to let him through. 
" Why," he thought, " why, this is It ! This is dying. 
What they call Death ! — I 'm very sorry for them all up 
there." And then he thought, as suddenly, " Hold on ! I 
can't yet, because before this sort of thing I 'm due to 20 
come back to the island, — I 've drunk from her spring — 
Helen — that was the agreement — " But still he was 
pressed downward, and the pain grew heavy and dull. No 
one would ever tell her of the cold, the dark, the loneliness. 
It was all years ago, anyway, and very deep. 25 

Slowly he was rising. "Where next?" he thought 
cynically. Perhaps it was over now, and this was just the 
fellow's soul going up, up. '* No, by golly, there 's too 
much pain about it. It 's lighter — The sun — It 's me, 
and I 'm out — Air ! " 30 

He struck out in leaden imitation of swimming, just to 
take it up where he had left off; then stopped; then 
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began again. He was more interested in a pale thing that 
accompanied him, large and speckled, like a potato, but 
twitching round the edges, round the nostrils. " Why, it's 
my nose, and I 've got one eye shut. How silly ! " The 
5 humor of this woke him up, and now he really swam. 
" I 've wasted a lot of time down there," he mourned. 

Something large, white, and round came rushing at him 
through the water. The can-buoy, — the tide was carry- 
ing him past, he must n't lose that. He lashed out for it 

10 blindly, and managed to be flung against the slope. 
Though it dipped, swayed, and rolled, he slowly climbed 
up, over barnacles and painted sheet-iron, to where he 
could grasp the iron ring at the top. It must have been 
for a long time that he clung there. The tiny knives of 

15 the barnacles had sliced his legs, and blood ran in slow, 
red streams through the hair on his shins. " It 's all up," 
he reflected, watching the tide race by. " I 've come 
through the upper tip-edge of the whirlpools, off there. 
Just a baby one that got me ; but it 's done the trick. 

20 This is a mighty poor exhibition. What will Peter say, 
and Helen?" The only answer was despair; he grew 
colder and weaker, his aching fingers loosened, time 
dragged on, and he longed to go to sleep. 



THE SWORD PLAY^ 
Thomas Hardy 

The hill opposite Bathsheba's dwelling extended a mile 
off into an uncultivated tract of land, dotted at this season 
with tall thickets of brake fern, plump and diaphanous 
from recent rapid growth, and radiant in hues of clear and 
untainted green. ^ 5 

At eight o 'clock this midsummer evening, whilst the 
bristling ball of gold in the west still swept the tips of the 
ferns with its long, luxuriant rays, a soft brushing-by of gar- 
ments might have been heard among them, and Bathsheba 
appeared in their midst, their soft, feathery arms caressing 10 
her up to her shoulders. She paused, turned, went back 
over the hill and half-way to her own door, whence she 
cast a farewell glance upon the spot she had just left, hav- 
ing resolved not to remain near the place after all. 

She saw a dim spot of artificial red moving round the 15 
shoulder of the rise. It disappeared on the other side. 

She waited one minute — two minutes — thought of 
Troy's disappointment at her non-fulfilment of a promised 
engagement, till she again ran along the field, clambered 
over the bank, and followed the original direction. She 20 
was now literally trembling and panting at this her temer- 
ity in such an errant undertaking ; her breath came and 
went quickly, and her eyes shone with an infrequent light. 
Yet go she must. She reached the verge of a pit in the 

1 From Far from ike Madding Crowd, pp. 212-217. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1902. 
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middle of the ferns. Troy stood in the bottom, looking up 
towards her. 

" I heard you rustling through the fern before I saw 
you," he said, coming up and giving her his hand to help 
5 her down the slope. 

The pit was a saucer-shaped concave, naturally formed, 
with a top diameter of about thirty feet, and shallow 
enough to allow the sunshine to reach their heads. Stand- 
ing in the centre, the sky overhead was met by a circular 

10 horizon of fern: this grew nearly to the bottom of the 
slope and then abruptly ceased. The middle within the 
belt of verdure was floored with a thick flossy carpet of 
moss and grass intermingled, so yielding that the foot was 
half-buried within it. 

15 "Now," said Troy, producing the sword, which, as he 
raised it into the sunlight, gleamed a sort of greeting, like 
a living thing, " first, we have four right and four left 
cuts ; four right and four left thrusts. Infantry cuts and 
guards are more interesting than ours, to my mind ; but 

20 they are not so swashing. They have seven cuts and three 
thrusts. So much as a preliminary. Well, next, our cut 
one is as if you were sowing your com — so." Bathsheba 
saw a sort of rainbow, upside down in the air, and Troy's 
arm was still again. " Cut two, as if you were hedging — 

26 so. Three, as if you were reaping — so. Four, as if you 
were threshing — in that way. Then the same on the left. 
The thrusts are these ; one, two, three, four, right ; one, 
two, three, four, left." He repeated them. " Have 'em 
again ? " he said. " One, two — " 

30 She hurriedly interrupted : " I 'd rather not ; though I 
don't mind your twos and fours ; but your ones and threes 
%re terrible I " 
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" Very well. I '11 let you off the ones and threes. Next, 
cuts, points and guards altogether." Troy duly exhibited 
them. " Then there 's pursuing practice, in this way." He 
gave the movements as before. "There, those are the 
stereotyped forms. The infantry have two most diabolical 6 
upward cuts, which we are too humane to use. Like this 
— three, four." 

" How murderous and bloodthirsty 1 " 

" They are rather deathy. Now I '11 be more interesting, 
and let you see some loose play — giving all the cuts and lo 
points, infantry and cavalry, quicker than lightning, and 
as promiscuously — with just enough rule to regulate 
instinct and yet not to fetter it. You are my antagonist, 
with this difference from real warfare, that I shall miss 
you every time by one hair's breadth, or perhaps two. is 
Mind you don't flinch, whatever you do." 

" I '11 be sure not to ! " she said invincibly. 

He pointed to about a yard in front of him. 

Bathsheba's adventurous spirit was beginning to find 
some grains of relish in these highly novel proceedings. 20 
She took up her position as directed, facing Troy. 

" Now just to learn whether you have pluck enough to 
let me do what I wish, I '11 give you a preliminary test." 

He flourished the sword by way of introduction num- 
ber two, and the next thing of which she was conscious 25 
was that the point and blade of the sword were darting 
with a gleam towards her left side, just above her hip ; 
then of their reappearance on her right side, emerging as 
it were from between her ribs, having apparently passed 
through her body. The third item of consciousness was 30 
that of seeing the same sword, perfectly clean and free 
from blood, held vertically in Troy's hand (in the position 
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technically called " recover swords "). All was as quick as 
electricity. 

" Oh 1 " she cried out in affright, pressing her hand to 
her side. " Have you run me through ? — no, you have 
6 not 1 Whatever have you done ! " 

" I have not touched you," said Troy, quietly. " It was 

mere sleight of hand. The sword passed behind you. 

Now you are not afraid, are you ? Because if you are I 

can't perform. I give my word that I will not only not 

10 hurt you, but not once touch you." 

" I don't think I am afraid. You are quite sure you will 
not hurt me ? " 
"Quite sure." 

" Is the sword very sharp ? " 
16 '' Oh no — only stand as still as a statue. Now 1 " 

In an instant the atmosphere was transformed to 
Bathsheba's eyes. Beams of light caught from the low 
sun's rays, above, around, in front of her, well-nigh shut 
out earth and heaven — all emitted in the marvellous 
20 evolutions of Troy's reflecting blade, which seemed every- 
where at once, and yet nowhere specially. These circling 
gleams were accompanied by a keen rush that was almost 
a whistling — also springing from all sides of her at once. In 
short, she was enclosed in a firmament of light, and of sharp 
26 hisses, resembling a sky-full of meteors close at hand. 

Never since the broadsword became the national weapon 
had there been more dexterity shown in its management 
than by the hands of Sergeant Troy, and never had he 
been in such splendid temper for the performance as now 
30 in the evening sunshine among the ferns with Bathsheba. 
It may safely be asserted with respect to the closeness of 
his cuts, that had it been possible for the edge of the 
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STv^ord to leave in the air a permanent substance wherever 
it flew past, the space left untouched would have been 
almost a mould of Bathsheba's figure. 

Behind the luminous streams of this aurora militarisj 
she could see the hue of Troy's sword arm, spread in a 5 
scarlet haze over the space covered by its motions, like a 
twanged harpstring, and behind all Troy himself, mostly 
facing her ; sometimes, to show the rear cuts, half turned 
away, his eye nevertheless always keenly measuring her 
breadth and outline, and his lips tightly closed in sustained 10 
effort. Next, his movements lapsed slower, and she could 
see them individually. The hissing of the sword had 
ceased, and he stopped entirely. 

"That outer loose lock of hair wants tidying," he said, 
before she had moved or spoken. " Wait : I '11 do it for 15 

you." 

An arc of silver shone on her right side : the sword had 
descended. The lock dropped to the ground. 

"Bravely borne 1" said Troy. "You didn't flinch a 
shade's thickness. Wonderful in a woman ! " 20 

" It was because I did n't expect it. Oh, you have spoilt 
my hair ! " 

" Only once more." 

" No — no 1 I am' afraid of you — indeed I am ! " she 
cried. 25 

" I won't touch you at all — not even your hair. I am 
only going to kill that caterpillar settling on you. Now : 
still!" 

It appeared that a caterpillar had come from the fern 
and chosen the front of her bodice as his resting place. 30 
She saw the point glisten towards her bosom, and seemingly 
enter it. Bathsheba closed her eyes in the full persuasion 
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that she was killed at last. However, feeling just as usual, 
she opened them again. 

" There it is, look," said the sergeant, holding his sword 
before her eyes. 
5 The caterpillar was spitted upon its point. 

" Why, it is magic ! " said Bathsheba, amazed. 

" Oh no — dexterity. I merely gave point to your bosom 
where the caterpillar was, and instead of running you 
through checked the extension a thousandth of an inch 
10 short of your surface." 

" But how could you chop ofE a curl of my hair with a 
sword that has no edge ? " 

" No edge 1 This sword will shave like a razor. Look 
here." 
15 He touched the palm of his hand with the blade, and 
then, lifting it, showed her a thin shaving of scarf-skin 
dangling therefrom. 

" But you said before beginning that it was blunt and 
could n't cut me 1 " 
20 " That was to get you to stand still, and so ensure your 
safety. The risk of injuring you through your moving 
was too great not to force me to tell you an untruth to 
obviate it." 

She shuddered. "I have been within an inch of my 
25 life, and did n't know it ! " 

"More precisely speaking, you have been within half 
an inch of being pared alive two hundred and ninety-five 
times." 

" Cruel, cruel, 't is of you ! " 
30 " You have been perfectly safe, nevertheless. My sword 
never errs." And Troy returned the weapon to the 
scabbard. 
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Bathsheba, overcome by a hundred tumultuous feelings 
resulting from the scene, abstractedly sat down on a tuft 
of heather. 

" I must leave you now," said Troy, softly. " And I '11 
venture to take and keep this in remembrance of you." 6 

She saw him stoop to the grass, pick up the winding 
lock which he had severed from her manifold tresses, twist 
it round his fingers, unfasten a button in the breast of his 
coat, and carefully put it inside. She felt powerless to 
withstand or deny him. He was altogether too much for lo 
her, and Bathsheba seemed as one who, facing a reviving 
wind, finds it blow so strongly that it stops the breath. 

He drew near and said, " I must be leaving you." He 
drew nearer still. A minute later and she saw his scarlet 
form disappear amid the ferny thicket, almost in a flash, i5 
like a brand swiftly waved. 



THE TIME OF NEW TALK^ 

RuDYARD Kipling 

In an Indian Jungle the seasons slide one into the other 
almost without division. There seem to be only two — 
the wet and the dry; but if you look closely below the 
torrents of rain and the clouds of char and dust you will 
6 find all four going round in their regular ring. Spring is 
the most wonderful, because she has not to cover a clean, 
bare field with new leaves and flowera, but to drive before 
her and to put away the hanging-on, over-surviving raflBe 
of half-green things which the gentle winter has suffered 

10 to live, and to make the partly-dressed stale earth feel new 
and young once more. And this she does so well that there 
is no spring in the world like the Jungle spring. 

There is one day when all things are tired, and the very 
smells, as they drift on the heavy air, are old and used. 

16 One cannot explain this, but it feels so. Then there is 
another day — to the eye nothing whatever has changed — 
when all the smells are new and delightful, and the 
whiskers of the Jungle People quiver to their roots, and 
the winter hair comes away from their sides in long, 

20 draggled locks. Then, perhaps, a little rain falls, and all 
the trees and the bushes and the bamboos and the mosses 
and the juicy-leaved plants wake with a noise of growing 
that you can almost hear, and under this noise runs, day 

1 From '* The Spring Running," in The Jungle Book (Outward Bound 
Edition), pp. 266-267. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1897. 
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and night, a deep hum. That is the noise of the spring — 
a vibrating boom which is neither bees, nor falling water, 
nor the wind in tree-tops, but the purring of the warm, 
happy world. 

Up to this year Mowgli had always delighted in the 6 
turn of the seasons. It was he who generally saw the first 
Eye-of-the-Spring deep down among the grasses, and the 
first bank of spring clouds, which are like nothing else in 
the Jungle. His voice could be heard in all sorts of wet, 
star-lighted, blossomingplaces, helping the big frogs through lo 
their choruses, or mocking the little up-side-down owls 
that hoot through the white nights. Like all his people, 
spring was the season he chose for his Sittings — moving, 
for the mere joy of rushing through the warm air, thirty, 
forty, or fifty miles between twilight and the morning star, 15 
and coming back panting and laughing and wreathed with 
strange flowers. The Four did not follow him on these 
wild ringings of the Jungle, but went ofE to sing songs 
with other wolves. The Jungle People are very busy in 
the spring, and Mowgli could hear them grunting and 20 
screaming and whistling accoiding to their kind. Their 
voices then are different from their voices at other times 
of the year, and that is one of the reasons why spring in 
the Jungle is called the Time of New Talk. 



THE JUNGLE AT NIGHT ^ 

RuDYARD Kipling 

It was a perfect white night, as they call it. All green 
things seemed to have made a month's growth since the 
morning. The branch that was yellow-leaved the day 
before dripped sap when Mowgli broke it. The mosses 

5 curled deep and warm over his feet, the young grass had 
no cutting edges, and all the voices of the Jungle boomed 
like one deep harp-string touched by the moon — the Moon 
of New Talk, who splashed her light full on rock and pool, 
slipped it between trunk and creeper, tod sifted it through 

10 a million leaves. Forgetting his unhappiness, Mowgli sang 
aloud with pure delight as he settled into his stride. It 
was more like flying than anything else, for he had chosen 
the long downward slope that leads to the Northern 
Marshes through the heart of the main Jungle, where the 

15 springy ground deadened the fall of his feet. A man- 
taught man would have picked his way with many stumbles 
through the cheating moonlight, but Mowgli's muscles, 
trained by years of experience, bore him up as though he 
were a feather. When a rotten log or a hidden stone turned 

20 under his foot he saved himself, never checking his pace, 
without effort and without thought. When he tired of 
ground-going he threw up his hands monkey-fashion to the 
nearest creeper, and seemed to float rather than to climb 

1 From ** The Spring Running," in The Jungle Book (Outward Bound 
Edition), pp. 272-274. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1897. 
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up into the thin branches, whence he would follow a tree- 
road till his mood changed, and he shot downward in a 
long, leafy curve to the levels again. There were still, hot 
lioUows surrounded by wet rocks where he could hardly 
breathe for the heavy scents of the night flowers and the 5 
bloom along the creeper buds ; dark avenues where the 
moonlight lay in belts as regular as checkered marbles in 
a church aisle ; thickets where the wet young growth stood 
breast-high about him and threw its arms round his waist ; 
and hilltops crowned with broken rock, where he leaped lo 
from stone to stone above the lairs of the frightened little 
foxes. He would hear, very faint and far ofE, the chug- 
drug of a boar sharpening his tusks on a bole ; and would 
come across the great gray brute all alone, scribing and 
rending the bark of a tall tree, his mouth dripping with is 
foam, and his eyes blazing like fire. Or he would turn 
aside to the sound of clashing horns and hissing grunts, 
and dash past a couple of furious sambhur, staggering to 
and fro with lowered heads, striped with blood that showed 
black in the moonlight. Or at some rushing ford he would 20 
hear Jacala the Crocodile bellowing like a bull, or disturb 
a twined knot of the Poison People, but before they could 
strike he would be away and across the glistening shingle, 
deep in the Jungle again. 

So he ran, sometimes shouting, sometimes singing to 25 
himself, the happiest thing in all the Jungle that night, 
till the smell of the flowers warned him that he was near 
the marshes, and those lay far beyond his furthest hunting- 
grounds. 



STUDENTS' THEMES: DESCRIPTION 

Chill sunlight fell softly over the broad country-side. 
A road bordered by stone walls wound betn^een bare 
orchards and level fields. Colder and more piercing grew 
the wind ; everything was still. On the slope of a hill 
5 near the road, an old colored man was slowly gathering 
dead branches from the fruit trees into a huge pile ready 
for burning. 

Brisk winds had swept bare the deserted street. A 

dark tracery of leafless branches arched over it. Long* 

10 rows of brilliant arc lights, glittering like violet fire-flies 

in the cold, extended in gently converging lines toward a 

sky still faintly colored by the light of a vanished sun. 

" Rockland ! Rockland ! " the watchman thundered in 
my ears. I awoke with a start. Rubbing the sleep from 
15 my eyes, I rolled out of the bunk, scrambled into my 
clothes as quickly as possible, and went up on deck. A 
chilling breeze struck my cheek as I stepped out, that made 
me draw my overcoat more tightly about me. The sun had 
not yet risen : in the east streaks of red were just begin- 
20 ning to tinge the sky and the water. On the left the out- 
lines of Owl's Head with its twinkling light were just 
? on the right a few islands extended their rocky 
distinctly into the darkness. Occasionally the 
• a fishing-boat came into view, or a lone sea-gull 
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fluttered past. Then the lights of Rockland gradually 
drew nearer, the steamer puffed on and reached the now 
active pier, just as the first rays of the sun glistened over 
the sea and made myriad tints and hues upon the dew- 
drenched decks. 6 

A dry little lady, enveloped in that indefinable atmos- 
phere which goes with a life isolated from humanity, 
entered the car with a light but firm step. She was just 
about to sit down when the car started. The result was 
that a big, rough-looking workman found the little lady in lo 
his lap. On subsiding into her proper place, she coughed 
a shocked little cough and rustled slightly, like a dry leaf. 

A pale, fat little woman opened a door in the row of 
dark houses that all looked alike, and called something 
in a merry, inarticulate voice that suggested false teeth. 15 
Thereupon a fat white dog rose slowly from the sidewalk. 
He took a step or two forward, and then stood perfectly 
still, with his head and his stub of a tail dejected, as if he 
were loath to leave the warm sun that sank into his back. 
As the old lady kept on calling, the dog shoved himself 20 
painfully along until he reached the steps, then he waited 
a long time, with his front paws on the first step, wiggling 
heavily. When I last saw him, he was dragging his hind 
feet slowly, reluctantly, from the second to the third step. 

The narrow trail, making its laborious ascent up the 25 
steep slope of the mountain, stretched white in the moon- 
light. Here and there a projecting rock or loose boulder 
left deep splashes of shadow that lay on its surface like 
puddles of ink. Two riders, each leading an extra mount 
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loaded with camp-bed, cooking utensils, and food and pro- 
vender, came creeping up from the valley. They stopped 
on the flat " saddle," where the narrow scar in the sage- 
brush started downward, and stood out sharply against the 
5 sky. The horses drew deep, sighing breaths and shook 
themselves ; the moisture from their warm bodies steamed 
up in clouds. Quickly they raised their nervous heads, 
shot forward their alert ears, and gazed intently off into 
space as, from somewhere in the lonely waste below, there 

10 came faintly the sharp, quick bark and wavering falsetto 
cry of a solitary coyote. 

One of the night riders was an old man whose long 
white beard contrasted queerly with his saddle-colored face 
and keen eyes. He had filled and lighted an ancient pipe 

16 which he had fished from somewhere in his weather-stained 
canvas jacket, and was leaning back in his saddle, fanning 
himself gently with his faded sombrero and sending up 
luxurious clouds from the- rank tobacco. His young com- 
panion, one leg thrown over the saddle horn, was slowly 

20 rolling a cigarette as he stared down at the ghostly valley. 
After a while, the patriarch cleared his throat. " I guess," 
said the old man, " if we want to make that blamed water- 
hole to-night, we 'd better be hittin' the trail." And 
silently the little cavalcade moved on. 



A STUDY OF DAWN 

The church bell tolled four. Just one bright star was 
set in the square blackness of my window. Everything 
else was darkness. Half wondering if all the familiar 
objects in my room might not have disappeared, I stretched 
out my hand, and felt the wall cold and smooth at my side. 5 
An invisible clock ticked insistently in the stillness, which 
was relieved only by a sharp rattle of the wind at the 
curtain. 

A streak of gray was crossing a corner of the black 
square, the star had sunk farther into the darkness, and I lo 
could see the movement of the curtain tassel swinging in the 
breeze. The dim light crept around the comer and across 
the window-sill, showing the bureau, table, and chairs as 
queer-shaped monsters looming up in the darkness. 

As the ray grew bolder it reached the middle of the 15 
room, disclosed the curving gilt lines decorating the edge 
of a picture-frame, and brought out a flash of light in the 
brass at the foot of the bed. The comers of the pictures 
began to appear, then the eyes of my grandmother smiled 
at me from the gray light. One by one I could distinguish 20 
the pictures of my friends. Something black and mis- 
shapen crouched in one comer. I named over to myself all 
the objects in the room which might answer to its descrip- 
tion, but I could not account for it. Finally, deciding 
that the dog must have found his way upstairs, I leaned 25 
on my elbow to whisper hoarsely, " Rex." The mass did 
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not move, and I bent closer to find a piece of paper stick- 
ing out of my waste-basket. As I did so I noticed that the 
carpet had changed from a neutral gray to an indistinctly 
beflowered buflf-color. 
5 A faint streak of pink again called my attention to the 
window. The square was no longer black, the star had 
gone, and the limbs of a distant pine had taken its place. 
The breeze brought with it the clank of cans, and the 
heavy step of the milkman. In the distance an early car 

10 hummed and bumped along the rails. A factory whistle 
shrieked through the stillness, and, as if in answer to its 
summons, a squad of laborers clumped heavily past the 
house. 

A moment later a single sunbeam danced through the 

15 curtains. All the room flashed into its familiar day-time 
aspect, the clock whirred out a furious alarm, and with 
the click of the lamp-lighter's pole, the last vestige of 
night was gone. 



IN THE MISSION ROOM 

It was a dark, rainy night. The ill-lighted North-End 
street was so dim that men peered uncertainly into each 
other's faces. One side of the street would have been called 
residential in some parts of the city, but here people never 
reside ; they huddle, large foreign families, in tall, narrow 5 
tenements. The other side of the street was almost one 
continuous saloon, alternating with dingy tailor shops and 
second-hand furniture stores with signs, "Dining-room 
chairs like new at only fifty cents each." 

In the basement of one block, with saloons left, right, lo 
and opposite, a long, low mission room was lighted but 
little better than the street outside, by two green bracket- 
lamps with wicks so poor that the light flickered. The 
plastering on the walls had crumbled and left gray holes, 
and the ceiling was veined and wrinkled into ridges and is 
hubbies. 

A spectacled old maid sleepily pressed the keys of a 
small organ which a red-headed boy was pumping. Evi- 
dently the forte stops were out of order, for in spite of 
the efforts of the panting boy the organ squeaked faintly, 20 
while one bass note kept up a constant groan. Half a 
roomful of people were singing spiritedly, if not consist- 
ently, "Darkness without but light within," then "There '11 
be no dark valley," and "Let the blessed sunshine in." 

There were perhaps fifty poor wretches present, half- 25 
fed, hollow-chested men, who coughed, some of them, until 
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their bony frames fairly shook. Many of them in a drunken 
stupor had dropped in because it was drier and wanner 
than the side-walk. One great bloated-faced fellow dozed 
contentedly with his frowzy head in a hard-bottomed 
5 chair and his feet, barely covered by a pair of cast-ofE 
slippers, braced up against the wall. Another old fellow 
had not taken off his hat, a battered rim of felt with a hole 
where the crown used to be. As he sang fervently and 
nodded when the words pleased him, a long gray tuft of 

10 hair which stuck up through the hole nodded in time with 
the music. At the end of each stanza, he shouted " Halle- 
lujah 1" and so missed the beginning of the next. His 
voice shook and quavered above all the rest. 

The women were almost all bare-headed, though some 

15 of them wore bedraggled hats, — plumed wrecks with 
feathers that had lost their curl and hung limply at just 
the wrong angle. Those who did not wear elegantly 
shabby wraps, had scant shawls pinned around scrawny 
shoulders. Their faces showed signs of want and struggle 

20 rather than of dissipation. One sad-eyed little foreigner, 
with a straight, hard mouth, told of her struggles in 
America. She had not found it a land "with milk and 
honey blest," but longed for sunny Italy. When she sat 
down, an old Irishwoman unfastened her big warm cape 

26 and threw it around the shivering little Italian. 

Then an old man, so tall that his knees almost met under 
his chin when he sat in the low wooden chair, jumped 
to his feet, with a vapid smile on his pumpkin-shaped 
face. His watery blue eyes squinted when he laughed 

30 until they almost disappeared under his bulging fore- 
head. He began with the story of the Charge of the Light 
Brigade, in which he insisted that he had taken part, then 
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he led us back to his mother's knee : " Noo, lads, I '11 sing 
ye a song me mither sang to me on her knee." He refused 
to sing it until he had a Bible in his hand. Then he began, 
" Holy B-o-o-k, Precious B-o-o-k," drawling out the " oo," 
and accompanying it with lively gestures. First he pointed 5 
stiffly at the ceiling, then he beat the air. This performance 
ended the meeting and all filed out into the dark night, 
leaving the red-faced fat man sleeping audibly, with a smile 
on his face, more childlike than maudlin. The meeting 
had done him good. lo 



MODELS OF NAKKATION 

THE BATTLE OF KILLIECRANKLE ^ 

Thomas Babington Macaulay 

Early in the morning of Saturday the twenty-seventh 
of July, Dundee arrived at Blair Castle. There he learned 
that Mackay's troops were already in the ravine of Killie- 
crankie. It was necessary to come to a prompt decision. 
6 A council of war was held. The Saxon officers were gen- 
erally against hazarding a battle. The Celtic chiefs were 
of a different opinion. Glengarry and Lochiel were now 
both of a mind. " Fight, my Lord," said Lochiel with his 
usual energy : " fight immediately : fight, if you have only 

10 one to three. Our men are in heart. Their only fear is 
that the enemy should escape. Give them their way ; and 
be assured that they will either perish or gain a complete 
victory. But if you restrain them, if you force them to 
remain on the defensive, I answer for nothing. If we 

15 do not fight, we had better break up and retire to our 
mountains." 

Dundee's countenance brightened. "You hear, gentle- 
men," he said to his Lowland officers, "you hear the 
opinion of one who understands Highland war better than 

20 any of us." No voice was raised on the other side. It was 

1 From The History of England from the Accession of James the Second, 
ni, 357-863. LongmanB, London, 1863. 
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determined to fight ; and the confederated clans in high 
spirits set forward to encounter the enemy. 

The enemy meanwhile had made his way up the pass. 
Tlie ascent had been long and toilsome : for even the foot 
had to climb by twos and threes ; and the baggage horses, 6 
twelve hundred in number, could mount only one at a 
tinie. No wheeled carriage had ever been tugged up that 
arduous path. The head of the colunm had emerged and 
was on the table land, while the rearguard was still in the 
plain below. At length the passage was effected ; and the lo 
troops foimd themselves in a valley of no great extent. 
Their right was flanked by a rising ground, their" left by 
the Garry. Wearied with the morning's work, they threw 
themselves on the grass to take some rest and refreshment. 

Early in the afternoon, they were roused by an alarm 15 
that the Highlanders were approaching. Regiment after 
regiment started up and got into order. In a little while the 
summit of an ascent which was about a musket shot before 
them was covered with bonnets and plaids. Dundee rode . 
forward for the purpose of surveying the force with which 20 
he was to contend, and then drew up his own men with 
as much skill as their peculiar character permitted him to 
exert. It was desirable to keep the clans distinct. Each 
tribe, large or small, formed a column separated from the 
next column by a wide interval. One of these battalions 25 
might contain seven hundred men, while another consisted 
of only a hundred and twenty. Lochiel had represented 
that it was impossible to mix men of different tribes with- 
out destroying all that constituted the peculiar strength 
of a Highland army. 30 

On the right, close to the Garry, were the Macleans. 
Nearest to them were Cannon and his Irish foot. Next 
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stood the Macdonalds of Clanronald, commanded by the 
guardian of their young prince. On their left were other 
bands of Macdonalds. At the head of one large battalion 
towered the stately form of Glengarry, who bore in his 
5 hand the royal standard of King James the Seventh. Still 
further to the left were the cavalry, a small squadron, con- 
sisting of some Jacobite gentlemen who had fled from the 
Lowlands to the mountains, and of about foi-ty of Dundee's 
old troopers. The horses had been ill fed and ill tended 

10 among the Grampians, and looked miserably lean and 
feeble. Beyond them was Lochiel with his Camerons. On 
the extreme left, the men of Sky were marshalled by 
Macdonald of Sleat. 

In the Highlands, as in all countries where war has not 

15 become a science, men thought it the most important duty 
of a commander to set an example of personal courage and 
of bodily exertion. Lochiel was especially renowned for 
his physical prowess. His clansmen looked big with pride 
when they related how he had himself broken hostile 

20 ranks and hewn down tall warriors. He probably owed 
quite as much of his influence to these achievements as to 
the high qualities which, if fortune had placed him in the 
English Parliament or at the French court, would have 
made him one of the foremost men of his age. He had 

25 the sense, however, to perceive how erroneous was the 
notion which his countrymen had formed. He knew that 
to give and to take blows was not the business of a gen- 
eral. He knew with how much difficulty Dundee had been 
able to keep together, during a few days, an army com- 

30 posed of several clans ; and he knew that what Dundee 
had effected with difficulty Cannon would not be able to 
effect at all. The life on which so much depended must 
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not be sacrificed to a barbarous prejudice. Lochiel there- 
fore adjured Dundee not to run into any unnecessary 
danger. " Your Lordship's business," he said, " is to ovei> 
look every thing, and to issue your commands. Our busi- 
ness is to execute those commands bravely and promptly." fi 
Dundee answered with calm magnanimity that there was 
much weight in what his friend Sir Ewan had urged, but that 
no general could effect any thing great without possessing 
the confidence of his men. " I must establish my character 
for courage. Your people expect to see their leaders in lo 
the thickest of the battle ; and to-day they shall see me 
there. I promise you, on my honour, that in future fights 
I will take more care of myself." 

Meanwhile a fire of musketry was kept up on both sides, 
but more skilfully and more steadily by the regular sol- 15 
diers than by the mountaineers. The space between the 
armies was one cloud of smoke. Not a few Highlanders 
dropped ; and the clans grew impatient. The sun, how- 
ever, was low in the west before Dundee gave the order 
to prepare for action. His men raised a great shout. The 20 
enemy, probably exhausted by the toil of the day, returned 
a feeble and wavering cheer. " We shall do it now," said 
Lochiel : " that is not the cry of men who are going to 
win." He had walked through all his ranks, had addressed 
a few words to every Cameron, and had taken from every 26 
Cameron a promise to conquer or die. 

It was past seven o'clock. Dundee gave the word. The 
Highlanders dropped their plaids. The few who were so 
luxurious as to wear rude socks of untanned hide spurned 
them away. It was long remembered in Lochaber that 30 
Lochiel took off what probably was the only pair of shoes 
in his clan, and charged barefoot at the head of his men. 
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The whole line advanced firing. The enemy returned the 
fire and did much execution. When only a small space was 
left between the armies, the Highlanders suddenly flung 
away their firelocks, drew their broadswords, and rushed 
5 forward with a fearful yell. The Lowlanders prepared to 
receive the shock ; but this was then a long and awkward 
process ; and the soldiers were still fumbling with the 
muzzles of their gims and the handles of their bayonets 
when the whole flood of Macleans, Macdonalds, and Came- 

10 rons came down. In two minutes the battle was lost and 
won. The ranks of Balfour's regiment broke. He was 
cloven down while struggling in the press. Ramsay's men 
turned their backs and dropped their arms. Mackay's own 
foot were swept away by the furious onset of the Camerons. 

15 His brother and nephew exerted themselves in vain to rally 
the men. The former was laid dead on the ground by a 
stroke from a claymore. The latter, with eight wounds on 
his body, made his way through the tumult and carnage to 
his uncle's side. Even in that extremity Mackay retained 

20 all his self-possession. He had still one hope. A charge of 
horse might recover the day ; for of horse the bravest High- 
landers were supposed to stand in awe. But he called on 
the horse in vain. Belhaven indeed behaved like a gallant 
gentleman ; but his troopers, appalled by the rout of the 

25 infantry, galloped off in disorder: Annandale's men fol- 
lowed : all was over ; and the mingled torrent of red-coats 
and tartans went raving down the valley to the gorge of 
Killiecrankie. 

Mackay, accompanied by one trusty servant, spurred 

30 bravely through the thickest of the claymores and targets, 
and reached a point from which be had a view of the field. 
His whole army had disappeared, with the exception of 
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some Borderers whom Leven had kept together, and of the 
English regiment, which had poured a murderous fire into 
the Celtic ranks, and which still kept unbroken order. All 
the men that could be collected were only a few hundreds. 
The general made haste to lead them across the Garry, and, 6 
having put that river between them and the enemy, paused 
for a moment to meditate on his situation. 

He could hardly understand how the conquerors could 
be so unwise as to allow him even that moment for delibera- 
tion. They might with ease have killed or taken all who lo 
were with him before the night closed in. But the energy 
of the Celtic warriors had spent itself in one furious rush 
and one short struggle. The pass was choked by the twelve 
hundred beasts of burden which carried the provisions and 
baggage of the vanquished army. Such a booty was irre- is 
sistibly tempting to men who were impelled to war quite 
as much by the desire of rapine as by the desire of glory. 
It is probable that few even of the chiefs were disposed to 
leave so rich a prize for the sake of King James. Dundee 
himself might at that moment have been unable to persuade 20 
his followers to quit the heaps of spoil, and to complete the 
great work of the day ; and Dundee was no more. 

At the beginning of the action he had taken his place in 
front of his little band of cavalry. He bade them follow 
him, and rode forward. But it seemed to be decreed that, 25 
on that day, the Lowland Scotch should in both armies 
appear to disadvantage. The horse hesitated. Dundee 
turned around, stood up in his stirrups, and, waving his 
hat, invited them to come on. As he lifted his arm, his 
cuirass rose, and exposed the lower part of his left side, so 
A musket ball struck him : his horse sprang forward and 
plunged into a cloud of smoke and dust, which hid from 
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both armies the fall of the victorious general. A person 
named Johnstone was near him, and caught him as he sank 
down from the saddle. " How goes the day ? " said Dundee. 
"Well for King James," answered Johnstone: "but I 
6 am sorry for Your Lordship." " If it is well for him," 
answered the dying man, " it matters the less for me." He 
never spoke again: but when, half an hour later, Lord 
Dunfermline and some other friends came to the spot, they 
thought they could still discern some faint remains of life. 
10 The body, wrapped in two plaids, was carried to the Castle 
of Blair. 



HOW I CAUGHT SALMON IN THE 
CLACKAMAS^ 

RUDYARD KlPUNG 

Imagine a stream seventy yards broad divided by a 
pebbly island, running over seductive riflfles, and swirling 
into deep, quiet pools where the good salmon goes to 
smoke his pipe after meals. Set such a stream amid fields 
of breast-high crops surrounded by hills of pines, throw in 6 
where you please quiet water, log-fenced meadows, and a 
hundred-foot bluff just to keep the scenery from growing 
too monotonous, and you will get some faint notion of the 
Clackamas. 

Portland had no rod. He held the gaff and the whisky, lo 
California sniffed upstream and downstream across the 
racing water, chose his ground, and let the gaudy spoon 
drop in the tail of a riflBe. I was getting my rod together 
when I heard the joyous shriek of the reel and the yells of 
California, and three feet of living silver leaped into the 16 
air far across the water. The forces were engaged. The 
salmon tore upstream, the tense line cutting the water 
like a tide-rip behind him, and the light bamboo bowed to 
breaking. What happened after I cannot tell. California 
swore and prayed, and Portland shouted advice, and I did 20 
all three for what appeared to be half a day, but was in 
reality a little over a quarter of an hour, and sullenly our 

1 From From Sea to Sea (Kipling's Works, Outward Bound Edition), 
XVI, Part II, 10^111. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1899. 
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fish came home with spurts of temper, dashes head-on, and 
sarabands in the air ; but home to the bank came he, and 
the remorseless reel gathered up the thread of his life inch 
by inch. We landed him in a little bay, and the spring- 
5 weight checked at eleven and a half pounds. Eleven and 
one-half pounds of fighting salmon ! We danced a war- 
dance on the pebbles, and California caught me round the 
waist in a hug that went near to breaking my ribs while he 
shouted : " Partner ! Partner ! This is glory ! Now you 

10 catch your fish ! Twenty-four years I 've waited for this ! " 
I went into that icy-cold river and made my cast just 
above a weir, and aU but foul-hooked a blue and black water- 
snake with a coral mouth who coiled herself on a stone and 
hissed maledictions. The next cast — ah, the pride of it, 

15 the regal splendour of it ! the thrill that ran down from 
finger-tip to toe 1 The water boiled. He broke for the fly 
and got it ! There remained enough sense in me to give 
him all he wanted when he jumped not once but twenty 
times before the upstream fiight thq,t ran my line out to 

20 the last half-dozen turns, and I saw the nickeled reel-bar 
glitter under the thinning green coils. My thumb was 
burned deep when I strove to stopper the line, but I did 
not feel it till later, for my soul was out in the dancing 
water praying for him to turn ere he took my tackle away. 

26 The prayer was heard. As I bowed back, the butt of the 
rod on my left hip-bone and the top joint dipping like unto 
a weeping-willow, he turned, and I accepted each inch of 
slack that I could by any means get in as a favour from on 
High. There be several sorts of success in this world that 

30 taste well in the moment of enjoyment, but I question 
whether the stealthy theft of line from an able-bodied 
salmon who knows exactly what you are doing and why 
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you are doing it is not sweeter than any other victory within 
h.uman scope. Like California's fish, he ran at me head-on 
and leaped against the line, but the Lord gave me two hun- 
dred and fifty pairs of fingers in that hour. The banks and 
the pine trees danced dizzily round me, but I only reeled 6 
— reeled as for life — reeled for hours, and at the end of 
the reeling continued to give him the butt while he sulked 
in a pool. CaUfornia was farther up the reach, and with 
the comer of my eye I could see him casting with long 
casts and much skill. Then he struck, and my fish broke lo 
for the weir in the same instant, and down the reach we 
came, California and I; reel answering reel even as the 
morning stars sung together. 

The first wild enthusiasm of capture had died away. We 
were both at work now in deadly earnest to prevent the is 
lines fouling, to stall off a downstream rush for deep water 
just above the weir, and at the same time to get the fish 
into the shallow bay downstream that gave the best practi- 
cable landing. Portland bade us both be of good heart, and 
volunteered to take the rod from my hands. I would rather 20 
have died among the pebbles than surrender my right to 
play and land my first salmon, weight unknown, on an eight- 
ounce rod. I heard California, at my ear it seemed, gaspr 
ing : " He 's a fighter from Fightersville sure 1 " as his fish 
made a fresh break across the stream. I saw Portland fall 26 
off a log-fence, break the overhanging bank, and clatter 
down to the pebbles, all sand and landing-net, and I dropped 
on a log to rest for a moment. As I drew breath the weary 
hands slackened their hold, and I forgot to give him the 
butt. A wild scutter in the water, a plunge and a break 30 
for the headwaters of the Clackamas was my reward, and 
the hot toil of reeling in with one eye under the water and 
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the other on the top joint of the rod was renewed. Worst 
of all, I was blocking California's path to the little landing- 
bay aforesaid, and he had to halt and tire his prize where 
he was. " The Father of all Salmon I " he shouted. " For 

5 the love of Heaven, get your trout to bank, Johnny Bull ! " 
But I could no more. Even the insult failed to move me. 
The rest of the game was with the salmon. He suflFered 
himself to be drawn, skipping with pretended delight at 
getting to the haven where I would fain have him. Yet 

10 no sooner did he feel shoal water imder his ponderous belly 
than he backed like a torpedo-boat, and the snarl of the 
reel told me that my labour was in vain. A dozen times at 
least this happened ere the line hinted he had given up that 
battle and would be towed in. He was towed. The land- 

15 ing-net was useless for one of his size, and I would not have 
him gaffed. I stepped into the shallows and heaved him 
out with a respectful hand under the gill, for which kind- 
ness he battered me about the legs with his tail, and I felt 
the strength of him and was proud. California had taken 

20 my place in the shallows, his fish hard held. I was up the 
bank lying full length on the sweet-scented grass, and gasp- 
ing in company with my first salmon caught, played and 
landed on an eight-ounce rod. My hands were cut and 
bleeding. I was dripping with sweat, spangled like harle- 

26 quin with scales, wet from the waist down, nose-peeled by 
the sun, but utterly, supremely, and consummately happy. 
He, the beauty, the darling, the daisy, my Salmon Bahadur, 
weighed twelve pounds, and I had been seven-and-thirty 
minutes bringing him to bank ! He had been lightly hooked 

30 on the angle of the right jaw, and the hook had not wearied 
him. That hour I sat among princes and crowned heads — 
(greater than them all. 



AN ELK HUNT^ 

Theodore Roosevelt 

One day Memfield and I went out together and had a 
rather exciting chase after some bull elk. The previous 
evening, toward sunset, I had seen three bulls trotting off 
across an open glade toward a great stretch of forest and 
broken ground, up near the foot of the rocky peaks. Next 5 
morning early we started off to hunt through this country. 
The walking was hard work, especially up and down the 
steep cliffs, covered with slippery pine needles ; or among 
the windfalls, where the rows of dead trees lay piled up 
across one another in the wildest confusion. We saw noth- lo 
ing until we came to a large patch of burnt ground, where 
we at once found the soft, black soil marked up by elk 
hoofs ; nor had we penetrated into it more than a few hun- 
dred yards before we came to tracks made but a few minutes 
before, and almost instantly afterward saw three bull elk, is 
probably those I had seen on the preceding day. We had 
been running briskly up-hill through the soft, heavy loam, 
in which our feet made no noise but slipped and sank deeply ; 
as a consequence, I was all out of breath and my hand so 
unsteady that I missed my first shot. Elk, however, do not 20 
vanish with the instantaneous rapidity of frightened deer, 
and these three trotted off in a direction quartering to us. 
I doubt if I ever went through more violent exertion than 

1 From Hunting Trips of a Banchman (Medora Edition), pp. 286-289. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 1885. 
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in the next ten minutes. We raced after them at full speed, 
opening fire ; I wounded all three, but none of the wounds 
were immediately disabling. They trotted on and we panted 
afterwards, slipping on the wet earth, pitching headlong 
6 over charred stumps, leaping on dead logs that broke 
beneath our weight, more than once measuring our full 
length on the ground, halting and firing whenever we got 
a chance. At last one bull fell ; we passed him by after 
the others which were still running up-hill. The sweat 

10 streamed into my eyes and made furrows in the sooty mud 
that covered my face, from having fallen full length down 
on the burnt earth ; I sobbed for breath as I toiled at a 
shambling trot after them, as nearly done out as could well 
be. At this moment they turned down-hill. It was a great 

16 relief ; a man who is too done up to go a step up-hill can 
still run fast enough down ; with a last spurt I closed in 
near enough to fire again ; one elk fell ; the other went 
off at a walk. We passed the second elk and I kept on 
alone after the third, not able to go at more than a slow 

20 trot myself, and too much winded to dare risk a shot at any 
distance. He got out of the burnt patch, going into some 
thick timber in a deep ravine ; I closed pretty well, and 
rushed after him into a thicket of young evergreens. Hardly 
was I in when there was a scramble and bounce among them 

26 and I caught a glimpse of a yellow body moving out to one 
side ; I ran out toward the edge and fired through the twigs 
at the moving beast. Down it went, but when I ran up, to 
my disgust I found that I had jumped and killed, in my 
haste, a black-tail deer, which must have been already roused 

30 by the passage of the wounded elk. I at once took up the 
trail of the latter again, but after a little while the blood 
grew less, and ceased, and I lost the track; nor could I 
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find it, hunt as hard as I might. The poor beast could not 
liave gone five hundred yards; yet we never found the 
carcass. 

Then I walked slowly back past the deer I had slain by 
so curious a mischance, to the elk. The first one shot 6 
down was already dead. The second was only wounded, 
though it could not rise. When it saw us coming it sought 
to hide from us by laying its neck flat on the ground, but 
when we came up close it raised its head and looked 
proudly at us, the heavy mane bristling up on the neck, lo 
while its eyes glared and its teeth grated together. I felt 
really sorry to kill it. Though these were both well-grown 
elks, their antlers, of ten points, were small, twisted, and 
ill-shaped ; in fact hardly worth preserving, except to call 
to mind a chase in which during a few minutes I did as 15 
much downright hard work as it has often fallen to my lot 
to do. The burnt earth had blackened our faces and hands 
till we looked like negroes. 



CHASING A LOON* 

Henry David Thobeau 

In the fall the loon (Colymbus glacialis) came, as usual, 
to moult and bathe in the pond, making the woods ring 
with his wild laughter before I had risen. At rumor of 
his arrival all the Milldam sportsmen are on the alert, in 
5 gigs and on foot, two by two and three by three, with 
patent rifles and conical balls and spy-glasses. They come 
rustling through the woods like autumn leaves, at least 
ten men to one loon. Some station themselves on this side 
of the pond, some on that, for the poor bird cannot be 

10 omnipresent ; if he dive here he must come up there. But 
now the kind October wind rises, rustling the leaves and 
rippling the surface of the water, so that no loon can be 
heard or seen, though his foes sweep the pond with spy- 
glasses, and make the woods resound with their discharges. 

15 The waves generously rise and dash angrily, taking sides 
with all waterfowl, and our sportsmen must beat a retreat 
to town and shop and unfinished jobs. But they were too 
often successful. When I went to get a pail of water 
early in the morning I frequently saw this stately bird 

20 sailing out of my cove within a few rods. If I endeavored 
to overtake him in a boat, in order to see how he would 
manoeuvre, he would dive and be completely lost, so that 
I did not discover him again, sometimes, till the latter 

1 From Walden (Riverside Edition), pp. 868-368. Houghton, Miflain 
& Co., Boston, 1894. 
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part of the day. But I was more than a match for him on 
"fclie surface. He commonly went off in a rain. 

As I was paddling along the north shore one very calm 
October afternoon, for such days especially they settle on 
"fco the lakes, like the milkweed down, having looked in 6 
vain over the pond for a loon, suddenly one, sailing out 
from the shore toward the middle a few rods in front of 
me, set up his wild laugh and betrayed himself. I pursued 
with a paddle and he dived, but when he came up I was 
nearer than before. He dived again, but I miscalculated lo 
the direction he would take, and we were fifty rods apart 
when he came to the surface this time, for I had helped to 
widen the interval ; and again he laughed long and loud, 
and with more reason than before. He manoeuvred so cun- 
ningly that I could not get within half a dozen rods of 16 
him. Each time, when he came to the surface, turning his 
head this way and that, he coolly surveyed the water and 
the land, and apparently chose his course so that he might 
come up where there was the widest expanse of water and 
at the greatest distance from the boat. It was surprising 20 
how quickly he made up his mind and put his resolve into 
execution. He led me at once to the widest part of the 
pond, and could not be driven from it. While he was 
thinking one thing in his brain, I was endeavoring to 
divine his thought in mine. It was a pretty game, played 25 
on the smooth surface of the pond, a man against a loon. 
Suddenly your adversary's checker disappears beneath the 
board, and the problem is to place yours nearest to where 
his will appear again. Sometimes he would come up unex- 
pectedly on the opposite side of me, having apparently 30 
passed directly under the boat. So long-winded was he and 
so unweariable, that when he had swum farthest he would 
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immediately plunge again, nevertheless ; and then no wit 
could divine where in the deep pond, beneath the smooth 
surface, he might be speeding his way like a fish, for he had 
time and ability to visit the bottom of the pond in its deep- 

5 est part. It is said that loons have been caught in the New 
York lakes eighty feet beneath the surface, with hooks set 
for trout, — though Walden is deeper than that. How sur- 
prised must the fishes be to see this ungainly visitor from 
another sphere speeding his way amid their schools ! Yet 

10 he appeared to know his course as surely under water as 
on the surface, and swam much faster there. Once or 
twice I saw a ripple where he approached the surface, just 
put his head out to reconnoitre, and instantly dived again. 
I found that it was as well for me to rest on my oars and 

15 wait his reappearing as to endeavor to calculate where he 
would rise ; for again and again, when I was straining my 
eyes over the surface one way, I would suddenly be startled 
by his unearthly laugh behind me. But why, after display- 
ing so much cunning, did he invariably betray himself the 

20 moment he came up by that loud laugh? Did not his 
white breast enough betray him ? He was indeed a siUy 
loon, I thought. I could commonly hear the plash of the 
water when he came up, and so also detected him. But 
after an hour he seemed as fresh as ever, dived as willingly, 

25 and swam yet farther than at first. It was surprising to 
see how serenely he sailed off with unruffled breast when 
he came to the surface, doing all the work with his webbed 
feet beneath. His usual note was this demoniac laughter, 
yet somewhat like that of a water-fowl ; but occasionally, 

30 when he had balked me most successfully and come up 
a long way off, he uttered a long-drawn unearthly howl, 
probably more like that of a wolf than any bird ; as when 
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a beast puts his muzzle to the ground and deliberately 
liowls. This was his looning, — perhaps the wildest sound 
that is ever heard here, making the woods ring far and 
wide. I concluded that he laughed in derision of my 
efforts, confident of his own resources. Though the sky 6 
was by this time overcast, the pond was so smooth that I 
could see where he broke the surface when I did not hear 
him. His white breast, the stillness of the air, and the 
smoothness of the water were all against him. At length, 
having come up fifty rods off, he uttered one of those pro- lo 
longed howls, as if calling on the god of loons to aid him, 
and immediately there came a wind from the east and 
rippled the surface, and filled the whole air with misty 
rain, and I was impressed as if it were the prayer of the 
loon answered, and his god was angry with me ; and so I is 
left him disappearing far away on the tumultuous surface. 



THE BATTLE OF THE ANTS^ 

Henry David Thoreau 

One day when I went out to my wood-pile, or rather 
my pile of stumps, I observed two large ants, the one red, 
the other much larger, nearly half an inch long, and black, 
fiercely contending with one another. Having once got 
6 hold they never let go, but struggled and wrestled and 
rolled on the chips incessantly. Looking farther, I was 
surprised to find that the chips were covered with such 
combatants, that it was not a duellum^ but a belluniy a war 
between two races of ants, the red always pitted against 

10 the black, and frequently two red ones to one black. The 
legions of these Myrmidons covered all the hills and vales 
in my wood-yard, and the ground was already strewn with 
the dead and dying, both red and black. It was the only 
battle which I have ever witnessed, the only battlefield I 

15 ever trod while the battle was raging ; internecine war ; 
the red republicans on the one hand, and the black impe- 
rialists on the other. On every side they were engaged 
in deadly combat, yet without any noise that I could hear, 
and human soldiers never fought so resolutely. I watched 

20 a couple that were fast locked in each other's embraces, in 
a little sunny valley amid the chips, now at noon-day pre- 
pared to fight till the sun went down, or life went out. 
The smaller red champion had fastened himself like a vice 

1 From Walden (Riverside Edition), pp. 355-360. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston, 1894. 
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to his adversary's front, and through all the tumblings on 
that field never for an instant ceased to gnaw at one of his 
feelers near the root, having already caused the other to 
go by the board ; while the stronger black one dashed him 
from side to side, and, as I saw on looking nearer, had 5 
already divested him of several of his members. They 
fought with more pertinacity than bull-dogs. Neither 
manifested the least disposition to retreat. It was evident 
that their battle-cry was Conquer or Die. In the mean 
■while there came along a single red ant on the hill-side of lo 
this valley, evidently full of excitement, who either had 
despatched his foe, or had not yet taken part in the battle; 
probably the latter, for he had lost none of his limbs ; 
whose mother had charged him to return with his shield 
or upon it. Or perchance he was some Achilles, who had is 
nourished his wrath apart, and had now come to avenge or 
rescue his Patroclus. He saw this unequal combat from 
afar, — for the blacks were nearly twice the size of the 
reds, — he drew near with rapid pace till he stood on his 
guai-d within half an inch of the combatants ; then, watch- 20 
ing his opportunity, he sprang upon the black warrior, and 
commenced his operations near the root of his right fore- 
leg, leaving the foe to select among his own members ; and 
so there were three united for life, as if a new kind of 
attraction had been invented which put all other locks and 25 
cements to shame. I should not have wondered by this 
time to find that they had their respective musical bands 
stationed on some eminent chip, and playing their national 
airs the while, to excite the slow and cheer the dying com- 
batants. I was myself excited somewhat even as if they 30 
had been men. The more you think of it, the less the dif- 
ference. And certainly there is not the fight recorded in 
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Concord history, at least, if in the history of America, 
that will bear a moment's comparison with this, whether 
for the numbers engaged in it, or for the patriotism and 
heroism displayed. For numbers and for carnage it was 
6 an Austeriitz or Dresden. Concord Fight ! Two killed 
on the patriots' side, and Luther Blanchard wounded! 
Why here every ant was a Buttrick, — " Fire ! for God's 
sake, fire I " — and thousands shared the fate of Davis and 
Hosmer. There was not one hireling there. I have no 

10 doubt that it was a principle they fought for, as much as 
our ancestors, and not to avoid a three-penny tax on their 
tea ; and the results of this battle will be as important and 
memorable to those whom it concerns as those of the battle 
of Bunker Hill, at least. 

15 I took up the chip on which the three I have particularly 
described were struggling, carried it into my house, and 
placed it under a tumbler on my window-sill, in order to 
see the issue. Holding a microscope to the first-mentioned 
red ant, I saw that, though he was assiduously gnawing at 

20 the near fore-leg of his enemy, having severed his remain- 
ing feeler, his own breast was all torn away, exposing what 
vitals he had there to the jaws of the black warrior, whose 
breast-plate was apparently too thick for him to pierce ; 
and the dark carbuncles of the sufferer's eyes shone with 

25 ferocity such as war only could excite. They struggled 
half an hour longer under the tumbler, and when I looked 
again the black soldier had severed the heads of his foes 
from their bodies, and the still living heads were hanging 
on either side of him like ghastly trophies at his saddle- 

30 bow, still apparently as firmly fastened as ever, and he 
was endeavoring with feeble struggles, being without 
feelers and with only the remnant of a leg, and I know 
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not how many other wounds, to divest himself of them ; 
which at length, after half an hour more, he accomplished. 
I raised the glass, and he went off over the window-sill in 
that crippled state. Whether he finally survived that com- 
bat, and spent the remainder of his days in some H6tel des 5 
Invalides, I do not know ; but I thought that his industry 
would not be worth much thereafter. I never learned . 
which party was victorious, nor the cause of the war ; but 
I felt for the rest of that day as if I had had my feelings 
excited and harrowed by witnessing the struggle, the lo 
ferocity and carnage, of a human battle before my door. 



SERGEANT VAUGHAN^ 

Jacob August Rns 

No account of heroic life-saving at fires, even as frag- 
mentary as this, could pass by the marvellous feat, or feats, 
of Sergeant (now Captain) John R. Vaughan on that Feb- 
ruary morning six years ago. The alarm rang in patrol 
6 station No. 3 at 3.20 o'clock on Sunday morning. Sergeant 
Vaughan, hastening to the fire with his men, found the 
whole five-story hotel ablaze from roof to cellar. The fire 
had shot up the elevator shaft, round which the stairs ran, 
and from the first had made escape impossible. Men and 

10 women were jumping and hanging from windows. One, 
falling from a great height, came within an inch of killing 
the sergeant as he tried to enter the building. Darting 
up into the next house, and leaning out of the window 
with his whole body, while one of the crew hung on to one 

16 leg, — as Fireman Pearl did to Howe's in the splendid 
rescue at the Geneva Club, — he took a half-hitch with 
the other in some electric-light wires that ran up the wall, 
trusting to his rubber boots to protect him from the current, 
and made of his body a living bridge for the safe passage 

20 from the last window of the burning hotel of three men 
and a woman whom death stared in the face, steadying 
them as they went with his free hand. As the last passed 
over, ladders were being thrown up against the wall, and 
what could be done there was done. 

1 From Children of the Tenements, pp. 277-281. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1903. 
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Sergeant Vaughan went up on the roof. The smoke 
was so dense there that he could see little, but through it 
he heard a cry for help, and made out the shape of a man 
standing upon a window-sill in the fifth story, overlooking 
the courtyard of the hotel. The yard was between them. 5 
Bidding his men follow, — they were five, all told, — he 
ran down and around in the next street to the roof of the 
house that formed an angle with the hotel wing. There 
stood the man below him, only a jump away, but a jump 
which no mortal might take and live. His face and hands lo 
were black with smoke. Vaughan, looking down, thought 
him a negro. He was perfectly calm. 

" It is no use," he said, glancing up. " Don't try. You 
can't do it." 

The sergeant looked wistfully about him. Not a stick 16 
or a piece of rope was in sight. Every shred was used 
below. There was absolutely nothing. "But I couldn't 
let him," he said to me, months after, when he had come 
out of the hospital, a whole man again, and was back at 
work, — "I just could n't, standing there so quiet and 20 
brave." To the man he said sharply : — 

" I want you to do exactly as I tell you, now. Don't grab 
me, but let me get the first grab." He had noticed that the 
man wore a heavy overcoat, and had already laid his plan. 

"Don't try," urged the man. "You cannot save me. 26 
I will stay here till it gets too hot ; then I will jump." 

"No, you won't," from the sergeant, as he lay at full 
length on the roof, looking over. " It is a pretty hard yard 
down there. I will get you, or go dead myself." 

The four sat on the sergeant's legs as he swung free 30 
down to the waist; so he was almost able to reach the 
man on the window with outstretched hands. 
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" Now jump — quick ! " he commanded ; and the man 
jumped. He caught him by both wrists as directed, and 
the sergeant got a grip on the collar of his coat. 

" Hoist 1 " he shouted to the four on the roof ; and they 
6 tugged with their might. The sergeant's body did not 
move. Bending over till the back creaked, it hung over 
the edge, a weight of two hundred and three pounds sus- 
pended from and holding it down. The cold sweat started 
upon his men's foreheads as they tried and tried again, 
10 without gaining an inch. Blood dripped from Sergeant 
Vaughan's nostrils and ears. Sixty feet below was the 
paved court-yard ; over against him the window, behind 
which he saw the back-draught coming, gathering headway 
with lurid, swirling smoke. Npw it burst through, bum- 
is ing the hair and the coats of the two. For an instant he 
thought all hope was gone. 

But in a flash it came back to him. To relieve the 
terrible dead-weight that wrenched and tore at his muscles, 
he was swinging the man to and fro like a pendulum, 
20 head touching head. He could Bwing him up! A smothered 
shout warned his men. They crept nearer the edge without 
letting go their grip on him, and watched with staring 
eyes the human pendulum swing wide^ and wider, farther 
and farther, until now, with a mighty effort, it swung 
25 within their reach. They caught the skirt of the coat, 
held on, pulled in, and in a moment lifted him over the 
edge. 

They lay up on the roof, all six, breathless, sightless, 

their faces turned to the winter sky. The tumult on the 

30 street catne up as a faint echo; the spray of a score of 

engines pumping below fell upon them, froze, and covered 

them with ice. The very roar of the fire seemed far off. 
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The sergeant was the first to recover. He carried down 
the man he had saved, and saw him sent off to the hospital. 
Then first he noticed that he was not a negro ; the smut 
had been rubbed from his face. Monday had dawned before 
he came to, and days passed before he knew his rescuer. 5 
Sergeant Vaughan was laid up himself then. He had 
returned to his work, and finished it; but what he had 
gone through was too much for human strength. It was 
spring before he returned to his quarters, to find himself 
promoted, petted, and made much of. lo 



THE STORY OF MUHAMMAD DIN^ 
RuDYARD Kipling 

Who is the happy man ? He that sees in his own house at home 
littte children crowned with dust, leaping and falling and crying. — 
Munichandra, translated by Professor Peterson. 

The polo-ball was an old one, scarred, chipped, and 
5 dinted. It stood on the mantelpiece among the pipe-stems 
which Imam Din, khitmatgar, was cleaning for me. 

"Does the Heaven-born want this ball?" said Imam 
Din deferentially. 

The Heaven-born set no particular store by it; but of 
10 what use was a polo-ball to a khitmatgar f 

" By Your Honour's favour, I have a little son. He has 
seen this ball, and desires it to play with. I do not want 
it for myself." 

No one would for an instant accuse portly old Imam Din 
16 of wanting to play with polo-balls. He carried out the 
battered thing into the verandah ; and there followed a 
hurricane of joyful squeaks, a patter of small feet, and the 
thud-thud-thud of the ball rolling along the ground. Evi- 
dently the little son had been waiting outside the door to 
20 secure his treasure. But how had he managed to see that 
polo-ball ? 

Next day, coming back from office half an hour earlier 
than usual, I was aware of a small figure in the dining-room 
— a tiny, plump figure in a ridiculously inadequate shirt 

1 From Plain ToUes from the Hills (Outward Bound Edition), pp. 
07-312. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1897. 
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which came, perhaps, half-way down the tubby stomach. 
It wandered round the* room, thumb in mouth, crooning to 
itself as it took stock of the pictures. Undoubtedly this 
was the " little son." 

He had no business in my room, of course ; but was so 6 
deeply absorbed in his discoveries that he never noticed me 
in the doorway. I stepped into the room and startled him 
nearly into a fit. He sat down on the ground with a gasp. 
His eyes opened, and his mouth followed suit. I knew 
what was coming, and fled, followed by a long, dry howl lo 
which reached the servants' quarters far more quickly than 
any command of mine had ever done. In ten seconds Imam 
Din was in the dining-room. Then despairing sobs arose, 
and I returned to find Imam Din admonishing the small 
sinner, who was using most of his shirt as a handkerchief, is 

" This boy," said Imam Din judicially, " is a hudmash — 
a big biidmash. He will, without doubt, go to the jail-khana 
for his behaviour." Renewed yells from the penitent, and 
an elaborate apology to myself from Imam Din. 

" Tell the baby," said I, " that the Sahib is not angry, 20 
and take him away." Imam Din conveyed my forgiveness 
to the offender, who had now gathered all his shirt around 
his neck, stringwise, and the yell subsided into a sob. The 
two set off for the door. " His name," said Imam Din, as 
though the name were part of ,the crime, " is Muhammad 26 
Din, and he is a budmash.^^ Freed from present danger, 
Muhammad Din turned round in his father's arms, and 
said gravely, " It is true that my name is Muhammad Din, 
Tahib, but I am not a hudmash, I am a man ! " 

From that day dated my acquaintance with Muhammad 30 
Din. Never again did he come into my dining-room, but 
on the neutral ground of the garden, we greeted each other 
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with much state, though our conversation was confined to 
" Talaam^ Tahib" from his side, and ^'' Salaam^ Muhammad 
Din " from mine. Daily on my return from ofl&ce, the little 
white shirt and the fat little body used to rise from the 
B shade of the creeper-covered trellis where they had been 
hid ; and daily I checked my horse here, that my salutation 
might not be slurred over or given unseemly. 

Muhammad Din never had any companions. He used to 
trot about the compound, in and out of the castor-oil bushes, 

10 on mysterious errands of his own. One day I stumbled 
upon some of his handiwork far down the grounds. He had 
half buried the polo-ball in the dust, and stuck six shrivelled 
old marigold flowers in a circle round it. Outside that 
circle again was a rude square, traced out in bits of red 

16 brick alternating with fragments of broken china ; the 
whole bounded by a little bank of dust. The water-man 
from the well-curb put in a plea for the small architect, 
saying that it was only the play of a baby and did not 
much disfigure my garden. 

20 Heaven knows that I had no intention of touching the 
child's work then or later ; but, that evening, a stroll 
through the garden brought me unawares full on it ; so 
that I trampled, before I knew, marigold-heads, dust-bank, 
and fragments of broken soap-dish into confusion past all 

25 hope of mending. Next morning, I came upon Muhammad 
Din crying softly to himself over the ruin I had wrought. 
Some one had cruelly told him that the Sahib was very 
angry with him for spoiling the garden, and had scattered 
his rubbish, using bad language the while. Muhammad 

30 Din laboured for an hour at effacing every trace of the 
dust-bank and pottery fragments, and it was with a tearful 
and apologetic face that he said, " Talaam, Tahib," when I 
came home from, office. A hasty inquiry resulted in Imam 
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Din informing Muhammad Din that, by my singular favour, 
he was permitted to disport himself as much as he pleased. 
Whereat the child took heart and fell to tracing the ground- 
plan of an edifice which was to eclipse the marigold-polo- 
ball creation. 6 

For some months the chubby little eccentricity revolved 
in his humble orbit among the castor-oil bushes and in the 
dust ; always fashioning magnificent palaces from stale 
flowers thrown away by the bearer, smooth water-worn peb- 
bles, bits of broken glass, and feathers pulled, I fancy, from lo 
my fowls — always alone, and always crooning to himself. 

A gaily-spotted sea-shell was dropped one day close to 
the last of his little buildings ; and I looked that Muhammad 
Din should build something more than ordinarily splendid 
on the strength of it. Nor was I disappointed. He medi- 15 
tated for the better part of an hour, and his crooning rose 
to a jubilant song. Then he began tracing in the dust. 
It would certainly be a wondrous palace, this one, for it 
was two yards long and a yard broad in ground-plan. But 
the palace was never completed. 20 

Next day there was no Muhammad Din at the head of 
the carriage-drive, and no " Talaam^ Tahib " to welcome 
my return. I had grown accustomed to the greeting, and 
its omission troubled me. Next day Imam Din told me 
that the child was suffering slightly from fever and needed 25 
quinine. He got the medicine, and an English Doctor. 

*' They have no stamina, these brats," said the Doctor, 
as he left Imam Din's quarters. 

A week later, though I would have given much to have 
avoided it, I met on the road to the Mussulman burying- 30 
ground Imam Din, accompanied by one other friend, carry- 
ing in his arms, wrapped in a white cloth, all that was 
left of little Muhammad Din. 



THE BENNETS^ 
Jane Austen 



It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single 
man in possession of a good fortune must be in want of 
a wife. 

However little known the feelings or views of such a 

5 man may be on his first entering a neighbourhood, this truth 

is so well fixed in the minds of the surrounding families, 

that he is considered as the rightful property of some one 

or other of their daughters. 

" My dear Mr. Bennet," said his lady to him one day, 
10 " have you heard that Netherfield Park is let at last? " 

Mr. Bennet replied that he had not. 

"But it is," returned she; ".for Mrs. Long has just 
been here, and she told me all about it." 

Mr. Bennet made no answer. 
15 " Do not you want to know who has taken it ? " cried 
his wife impatiently. 

" You want to tell me, and I have no objection to hear- 
ing it." 

This was invitation enough. 
20 " Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs. Long says that 
Netherfield is taken by a young man of large fortune from 
the north of England; that he came down on Monday 

1 From Pride and Pr^udice, Chapters I and n. 
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in a chaise and four to see the place, and was so much 
delighted with it, that he agreed with Mr. Morris immedi- 
ately; that he is to take possession before Michaelmas, 
and some of his servants are to be in the house by the end 
of next week." 6 

" What is his name ? " 

" Bingley." 

" Is he married or single ? " 

" Oh ! single, my dear, to be sure ! A single man of 
large fortune; four or five thousand a-year. What a fine lo 
thing for our girls ! " 

" How so ? how can it affect them ? " 

" My dear Mr. Bennet," replied his wife, " how can you 
be so tiresome 1 you must know that I am thinking of his 
marrying one of them." 15 

" Is that his design in settling here ? " 

" Design ! nonsense, how can you talk so ! But it is 
very likely that he may fall in love with one of them, and 
therefore you must visit him as soon as he comes." 

" I see no occasion for that. You and the girls may go, 20 
or you may send them by themselves, which perhaps will 
be still better, for as you are as handsome as any of them, 
Mr. Bingley^ might like you the best of the party." 

" My dear, you flatter me. I certainly have had my share 
of beauty, but I do not pretend to be anything extraordi- 25 
nary now. When a woman has five grown-up daughters, 
she ought to give over thinking of her own beauty." 

" In such cases, a woman has not often much beauty to 
think of." 

" But, my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr. Bingley so 
when he comes into the neighbourhood." 

"It is more than I engage for, I assure you." 
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"But consider your daughters. Only think what an 
establishment it would be for one of them. Sir William 
and Lady Lucas are determined to go, merely on that 
account, for in general, you know, they visit no new- 
5 comers. Indeed you must go, for it will be impossible for 
U8 to visit him if you do not." 

"You are over-scrupulous, surely. I dare say Mr. Bingley 

will be very glad to see you ; and I will send a few lines by 

you to assure him of my hearty consent to his marrying 

10 whichever he chuses of the girls ; though I must throw in 

a good word for my little Lizzy." 

" I desire you will do no such thing. Lizzy is not a bit 
better than the others ; and I am sure she is not half so 
handsome as Jane, nor half so good-humoured as Lydia. 
15 But you are always giving her the preference." 

" They have none of them much to recommend them," 
replied he ; " they are all silly and ignorant, like other 
girls ; but Lizzie has something more of quickness than 
her sisters." 
20 " Mr. Bennet, how can you abuse your own childi*en in 
such a way I You take delight in vexing me. You have 
no compassion on my poor nerves." 

" You mistake me, my dear. I have a high respect for 
your nerves. They are my old friends. I have heard you 
25 mention them with consideration these twenty years at 
least." 

" Ah 1 you do not know what I suffer." 

" But I hope you will get over it, and live to see many 
young men of four thousand a-year come into the neigh- 
so bourhood." 

"It will be no use to us, if twenty such should come, 
^.ince you will not visit them." 
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" Depend upon it, my dear, that when there are twenty, 
I will visit them all." 

Mr. Bennet was so odd a mixture of quick parts, sarcas- 
tic humour, reserve, and caprice, that the experience of 
three-and-twenty years had been insufficient to make his 5 
wife understand his character. Her mind was less difficult 
to develope. She was a woman of mean understanding, 
little information, and unceitain temper. When she was 
discontented, she fancied herself nervous. The business of 
her life was to get her daughters married ; its solace was lo 
visiting and news. 

II 

Mr. Bennet was among the earliest of those who waited 
on Mr. Bingley. He had always intended to visit him, 
though to the last always assuring his wife that he should 
not go ; and till the evening after the visit was paid she i5 
had no knowledge of it. It was then disclosed in the 
following manner : — 

Observing his second daughter. employed in trimming a 
hat, he suddenly addressed her with, 

" I hope Mr. Bingley will like it, Lizzy." 20 

" We are not in a way to know what Mr. Bingley likes," 
said her mother resentfully, " since we are not to visit." 

" But you forget, mamma," said Elizabeth, " that we 
shall meet him at the assemblies, and that Mrs. Long has 
promised to introduce him." 26 

" I do not believe Mrs. Long will do any such thing. 
She has two nieces of her own. She is a selfish, hypocritical 
woman, and I have no opinion of her." 

"No more have I," said Mr. Bennet; "and I am glad 
to find that you do not depend on her serving you." sr 
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Mrs. Bennet deigned not to make any reply, but, unable 
to contain berself, began scolding one of her daughters. 

"Don't keep coughing bo, Kitty, for Heaven's sake! 
Have a little compassion on my nerves. You tear them to 
6 pieces." 

" Kitty has no discretion in her coughs," said her father ; 
" she times them ill." 

" I do not cough for my own amusement," replied Kitty 
fretfully. " When is your next ball to be, Lizzy ? " 
10 " To-morrow fortnight." 

" Aye, so it is," cried her mother, " and Mrs. Long does 
not come back till the day before; so it will be impossible for 
her to introduce him, for she will not know him herself." 

" Then, my dear, you may have the advantage of your 
15 friend, and introduce Mr. Bingley to Aer." 

"Impossible, Mr. Bennet, impossible, when I am not 
acquainted with him myself ; how can you be so teazing ? " 

" I honour your circumspection. A fortnight's acquaint- 
ance is certainly very little. One cannot know what a 
20 man really is by the end of a fortnight. But if we do not 
venture somebody else will ; and after all, Mrs. Long and 
her nieces must stand their chance ; and, therefore, as she 
will think it an act of kindness, if you decline the ofl5ce, 
I will take it on myself." 
25 The girls stared at their father. Mrs. Bennet said only, 
" Nonsense, nonsense I " 

"What can be the meaning of that emphatic exclama- 
tion ? " cried he. "Do you consider the forms of introduc- 
tion, and the stress that is laid on them, as nonsense ? I 
30 cannot quite agree with you there. What say you, Mary ? 
for you are a young lady of deep reflection, I know, and 
read great books and make extracts." 
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Mary wished to say something very sensible, but knew 
not how. 

"While Mary is adjusting her ideas," he continued, 
** let us return to Mr. Bingley." 

« I am sick of Mr. Bingley," cried his wife. 6 

" I am sorry to hear that ; but why did not you tell me 
so before ? If I had known as much this morning I cer- 
tainly would not have called upon him. It is very unlucky ; 
but as I have actually paid the visit, we cannot escape the 
acquaintance now." lo 

The astonishment of the ladies was just what he wished ; 
that of Mrs. Bennet perhaps surpassing the rest ; though, 
when the first tumult of joy was over, she began to declare 
that it was what she had expected all the while. 

" How good it was in you, my dear Mr. Bennet ! But I is 
knew I should persuade you at last. I was sure you loved 
your girls too well to neglect such an acquaintance. Well, 
how pleased I am ! and it is such a good joke, too, that 
you should have gone this morning and never said a word 
about it till now." 20 

" Now, Kitty, you may cough as much as you chuse," 
said Mr. Bennet; and, as he spoke, he left the room, 
fatigued with the raptures of his wife. 

" What an excellent father you have, girls ! " said she, 
when the door was shut. " I do not know how you will 25 
ever make him amends for his kindness ; or me either, for 
that matter. At our time of life it is not so pleasant, I 
can tell you, to be making new acquaintance every day ; 
but for your sakes, we would do anything. Lydia, my love, 
though you are the youngest, I dare say Mr. Bingley will 30 
dance with you at the next ball." 
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" Oh ! " said Lydia stoutly, " I am not afraid ; for though 
I am the youngest, I 'm the tallest." 

The rest of the evening was spent in conjecturing how 
soon he would return Mr. Bennet's visit, and determining 
5 when they should ask him to dinner. 



THE KING OF BOYVILLE^ 

William Allen White 

Boys who are bom in a small town are bom free and 
equal. In the big city it may be different; there are 
doubtless good little boys who disdain bad little boys, and 
poor little boys who are never to be noticed under any 
circumstances. But in a small town, every boy, good or 5 
bad, rich or poor, stands among boys on his own merits. 
The son of the banker who owns a tuming-pole in the 
back yard, does homage to the baker's boy who can sit on 
the bar and drop and catch by his legs ; while the good 
little boy, who is kept in wide collars and cuffs by a mis- 10 
taken mother, gazes through the white paling of his father's 
fence at the troop headed for the swimming hole, and pays 
all the reverence which his dwarfed nature can muster to 
the sign of the two fingers. In the social order of boys 
who live in country towns, a boy is measured by what he 15 
can do, and not by what his father is. And so, Winfield 
Hancock Pennington, whose boy name was Piggy Pen- 
nington, was the King of Boyville. For Piggy could walk 
on his hands, curling one foot gracefully over his back, 
and pointing the other straight in the air ; he could hang 20 
by his heels on a flying trapeze ; he could chin a pole so 
many times that no one could count the number ; he 
could turn a somersault in the air from the level ground, 

1 From TJie Real Issue. Way & Williams, Chicago, 1897. (The copy- 
right is now owned by Messrs. McClure, Phillips & Co.) 
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both backwards and forwards; he could "tread" water and 
" lay " his hair ; he could hit any marble in any ring from 
" taws " and " knucks down," — and better than all, he could 
cut his initials in the ice on skates, and whirl around and 

5 around so many times that he looked like an animated shadow, 
when he would dart away up the stream, his red "com- 
fort" flapping behind him like a laugh of defiance. In the 
story books such a boy would be the son of a widowed 
mother, and turn out very good or very bad, but Piggy 

10 was not a story book boy, and his father kept a grocery 
store, from which Piggy used to steal so many dates that 
the boys said his father must have cut up the almanac to 
supply him. As he never gave the goodies to the other 
boys, but kept them for his own use, his name of " Piggy " 

16 was his by all the rights of Bojrville. 

There was one thing Piggy Pennington could not. do, 
and it was the one of all things he most wished he could 
do : he could not under any circumstances say three con- 
secutive and coherent words to any girl under fifteen and 

20 over nine. He was invited with nearly aU of the boys of 
his age in town, to children's parties. And while any 
other boy, whose only accomplishment was turning a cart 
wheel, or skinning the cat backwards, or, at most, hanging 
by one leg and turning a handspijng, could boldly ask a 

25 girl if he could see her home, Piggy had to get his hat 
and sneak out of the house when the company broke up. 
He would comfort himself by walking along on the oppo- 
site side of the street from some couple, while he talked in 
monosyllables about a joke which he and the boy knew, 

30 but which was always a secret to the girl. Even after 
school Piggy could not join the select coterie of boys who 
followed the girls down through town to the postoffice. 
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He could not tease the girls about absent boys at such times 
and make up rhymes like 

" First the cat and then her tail ; 
Jimmie Sears and Maggie Hale," 

and shout them out for the crowd to hear. Instead of 5 
joining this courtly troupe Piggy Pennington went off 
with the boys who really did n't care for such things, and 
fought, or played "tracks up," or wrestled his way lei- 
surely home in time to get in his " night wood." But his 
heart was not in these pastimes ; it was with a red shawl lo 
of a peculiar shade, that was wending its way to the post- 
office and back to a home in one of the few two-story 
houses in the little town. Time and again had Piggy 
tried to make some sign to let his feelings be known, but 
every time he had failed. Lying in wait for her at corners, is 
and suddenly breaking upon her with a glory of backward 
and forward somersaults did not convey the state of his 
heart. Hanging by his heels from an apple tree limb over 
the sidewalk in front of her, unexpectedly, did not tell the 
tender tale for which his lips could find no words. And 20 
the nearest he could come to an expression of the longing 
in his breast, was to cut her initials in the ice beside his 
own when she came weaving and wobbling past on some 
other boy's arm. But she would not look at the initials, 
and the chirography of his skates was so indistinct that it 26 
required a key ; and everything put together, poor Piggy 
was no nearer a declaration at the end of the winter than 
he had been at the beginning of autumn. So only one 
heart beat with but a single thought, and the other took 
motto candy and valentines and red apples and picture 30 
cards and other tokens of esteem from other boys, and 
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beat on with any number of thoughts, entirely immaterial 
to the uses of this narrative. But Piggy Pennington did 
not take to the enchantment of com silk cigarettes and 
rattan and grape vine cigars ; he tried to sing, and wailed 
5 dismal ballads about the " Gjrpsy's Warning," and " The 
Child in the Grave With Its Mother," and "She's a 
Daisy, She's a Darting, She's a Dumpling, She's a Lamb," 
whenever he was in hearing distance of his Heart's Desire, 
in the hope of conveying to her some hint of the state of 

10 his affections ; but it was useless. Even when he tried to 
whistle plaintively as he passed her house in the gloaming, 
his notes brought forth no responsive echo. 

One morning in the late spring, he spent half an hour 
before breakfast among his mother's roses, which were just 

15 in first bloom. He had taken out there all the wire from 
an old broom, and all his kite string. His mother had to 
call three times before he would leave his work. The 
youngster was the first to leave the table, and by eight 
o'clock he was at his task again. Before the first school 

20 bell had rung. Piggy Pennington was bound for the school- 
house with a strange looking parcel under his arm. He 
tried to put his coat over it, but it stuck out and the news- 
paper that was wrapped around it, bulged into so many 
corners, that it looked like a home-tied bundle of laundry. 

26 " What you got ? " asked the freckle-faced boy, who was 
learning at Piggy's feet how to do the " muscle grind " on 
the turning-pole. 

But Piggy Pennington was the King of Boyville, and 
he had a right to look straight ahead of him, as if he did 

30 not hear the question, and say : 

" Lookie here. Mealy, I wish you would go and tell 
Abe I want him to hurry up, for I want to see him." 
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"Abe" was Piggy's nearest friend. His other name 
was Carpenter. Piggy only wished to be rid of the freckle- 
faced boy. But the freckle-faced boy was not used to 
royalty and its ways, so he pushed his inquiry. 

" Say, Piggy, have you got your red ball-pants in that 5 
bundle?" 

There was no reply. The frjeckle-faced boy grew tired 
of tattooing with a stick, as they walked beside a paling 
fence, so he began touching every tree on the other side 
of the path with his fingers. They had gone a block lo 
when the freckle-faced boy could stand it no longer and 
said: 

" Say, Piggy, you need n't be so smart about your old 
bundle; now honest. Piggy, what have you got in that 
bundle?" 15 

" Aw — soft soap, take a bite — good f er yer appetite," 
said the King, as he faced about and drew up his left 
cheek and lower eye-lid pugnaciously. The freckle-faced 
boy saw he would have to fight if he stayed, so he turned 
to go, and said, as though nothing had happened, " Where 20 
do you suppose old Abe is, anyhow ? " 

Just before school was called Piggy Pennington was 
playing "scrub" with all his might, and a little girl — his 
Heart's Desire — was taking out of her desk a wreath of 
roses, tied to a shaky wire frame. There was a crowd of 25 
girls around her admiring it, and speculating about the 
possible author of the gift ; but to these she did not show 
the patent medicine card, on which was scrawled, over the 
druggist's advertisement : " Yours truly, W. H. P." 

When the last bell rang, Piggy Pennington was the 3f 
last boy in, and he did not look toward the desk, where 
he had put the flowers, until after the singing. 
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Then he stole a sidewise glance that way, and his 
Heart's Desire was deep in her geography. It was an age 
before she filed past him with the " B " class in geography, 
and took a seat directly in front of him, where he could 

5 look at her all the time, unobserved by her. Once she 
squirmed in her place and looked toward him, but Piggy 
Pennington was head over heels in the "Iser rolling 
rapidly." When their eyes did at last meet, just as Piggy, 
leading the marching around the room, was at the door to 

10 go out for recess, the thrill amounted to a shock that sent 
him whirling in a pin wheel of handsprings toward the 
ball ground, shouting " scrub — first bat, first bat, first 
bat," from sheer, bubbling joy. Piggy made four tallies 
that recess, and the other boys could n't have put him out, 

16 if they had used a hand-grenade or a Babcock fire extin- 
guisher. 

He received four distinct shots that day from the eyes 
of his Heart's Desire, and the last one sent him home on 
the run, tripping up every primary urchin whom he found 

20 tagging along by the way, and whooping at the top of his 
voice. When his friends met in his bam, some fifteen 
minutes later. Piggy tried to turn a double somersault 
from his spring board, to the admiration of the crowd, and 
was only calmed by falling with his full weight on his 

25 head and shoulders at the edge of the hay, with the life 
nearly jolted out of his little body. 

The next morning, Piggie Pennington astonished his 
friends by bringing a big armful of red and yellow and 
pink and white roses to school. 

30 He had never done this before, and when he had run 
the gauntlet of the big boys, who were not afraid to steal 
them from him, he made straight for his schoolroom, and 
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stood holding them in his hands while the girls gathered 
about him teasing for the beauties. It was nearly time 
for the last bell to ring, and Piggy knew that his Heart's 
Desire would be in the room by the time he got there. 
He was not mistaken. But Heart's Desire did not clamor 5 
with the other girls for one of the roses. Piggy stood off 
their pleadings as long as he could with " Naw," " Why 
naw, of course I won't," " Naw, what I want to give you 
one for," and " Go way from here I tell you," and still 
Heart's Desire did not ask for her flowers. There were 10 
but a few moments left before school would be called to 
order, and in desperation Piggy gave one rose away. It 
was not a very pretty rose, but he hoped she would see 
that the others were to be given away, and ask for one. 
But she — his Heart's Desire — stood near a window, 15 
talking to the freckle-faced boy. Then Piggy gave away 
one rose after another. As the last bell began to ring he 
gave them to the boys, as the girls were all supplied. And 
still she came not. There was one rose left, the most 
beautiful of all. She went to her desk, and as the teacher 20 
came in, bell in hand. Piggy surprised himself, the teacher, 
and the school by laying the beautiful flower without a word 
on the teacher's desk. That day was a dark day. Whign 
a new boy, who did n't belong to the school, came up at re- 
cess to play. Piggy shuffled over to him and asked giiiffly : 26 

" What 's your name ? " 

"Puddin' 'n' tame, ast me agin an' I'll tell you the 
same," said the new boy, and then there was a fight. It 
did n't soothe Piggy's feelings one bit that he whipped the 
new boy, for the new boy was smaller than Piggy. And 30 
he dared not turn his flushed face towards his Heart's 
Desire. * It was almost four o'clock when Piggy Pennington 
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walked to the master's desk to get him to work out a prob- 
lem, and as he passed the desk of Heart's Desire he dropped 
a note in her lap. It read : 
" Are you mad ? " 

6 But he dared not look for the answer, as they marched 
out that night, so he contented himself with punching the 
boy ahead of him with a pin, and stepping on his heels, 
when they were in the back part of the room, where the 
teacher would not see him. The King of Boyville walked 

10 home alone that evening. The courtiers saw plainly that 
his majesty was troubled. 

So his lonely way was strewn with broken stick-horses, 
which he took from the little boys, and was marked by trees 
adorned with the string, which he took from other young- 

15 sters, who ran across his pathway playing horse. In his 
barn he sat listlessly on a nail keg, while Abe and the 
freckle-faced boy did their deeds of daring, on the rings 
and the trapeze. Only when the new boy came in, did 
Piggy arouse himself to mount the flying bar, and, swing- 

20 ing in it to the very rafters, drop and hang by his knees, 
and again drop from his knees, catching his ankle in the 
angle of the rope where it meets the swinging bar. That 
was to awe the new boy. 

After this feat the King was quiet. 

26 At dusk, when the evening chores were done. Piggy 
Pennington walked past the home of his Heart's Desire 
and howled out a doleful ballad which began : 

" You ask what makes this darkey wee-eep, 
Why he like others am not gay." 

But a man on the sidewalk passing said, "Well, son, 
hat 's pretty good, but would n't you just as lief sing as 
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to make that noise ? " So the King went to bed with a 
heavy heart. 

He took that heart to school with him, the next morning, 
and dragged it over the school ground, playing crack the 
whip and '' stink-base." But when he saw Heart's Desire 6 
wearing in her hair one of the white roses from his mother's 
garden — the Penningtons had the only white roses in the 
little town — he knew it was from the wreath which he 
had given her, and so light was his boyish heart, that it was 
with an effort that he kept it out of his throat. There were lo 
smiles and smiles that day. During the singing they began, 
and every time she came past him from a class, and every 
time he could pry his eyes behind her geography, or her 
grammar, a flood of gladness swept over his soul. That 
night Piggy Pennington followed the girls from the school- 15 
house to the postoffice, and in a burst of enthusiasm, he 
walked on his hands in front of the crowd, for nearly half 
a block. When his Heart's Desire said : 

" Oh, ain't you afraid you '11 hurt yourself, doing that ? " 
Piggy pretended not to hear her, and said to the boys : 20 

"Aw, that ain't nothin'; come down to my bam, an' 
I '11 do somepin that '11 make yer head swim." 

He was too exuberant to contain himself, and when he 
left the girls he started to run after a stray chicken, that 
happened along, and ran till he was out of breath. He did 26 
not mean to run in the direction his Heart's Desire had 
taken, but he turned a comer, and came up with her 
suddenly. 

Her eyes beamed upon him, and he could not run away 
as he wished. She made room for him on the sidewalk, and 30 
he could do nothing but walk beside her. For a block they 
were so embarrassed that neither spoke. 
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It was Piggy who broke the silence. His words came 
from his heart. He had not yet learned to speak otherwise. 

" Where 's your rose ? " he asked, not seeing it. 

" What rose ? " said the girl, as though she had never in 
5 her short life heard of such an absurd thing as a rose. 

" Oh, you know," returned the boy, stepping irregularly, 
to make the tips of his toes come on the cracks of the side- 
walk. There was another pause, during which Piggy picked 
up a pebble, and threw it at a bird in a tree. His heart was 
10 sinking rapidly. 

" Oh, that rose ? " said his Heart's Desire, turning full 
upon him with the enchantment of her childish eyes. ** Why, 
here it is in my grammar. I 'm taking it to keep with the 
others. Why?" 
15 " Oh, nuthin' much," replied the boy. " I bet you can't 
do this," he added, as he glowed up into her eyes from an 
impulsive handspring. 

And thus the King of Boyville first set his light, little 
foot upon the soil of an unknown country. 



A WINTER COURTSHIP 1 

Sabah Okne Jewett 

The passenger and mail transportation between the 
towns of North Kilby and Sanscrit Pond was carried on 
by Mr. Jefferson Briley, whose twonseated covered wagon 
was usually much too large for the demands of business. 
Both the Sanscrit Pond and North Kilby people were 5 
stayers-at-home, and Mr. Briley often made his seven-mile 
journey in entire solitude, except for the limp leather mail- 
bag, which he held firmly to the floor of the carriage with 
his heavily shod left foot. The mail-bag had almost a per- 
sonality to him, bom of long association. Mr. Briley was lo 
a meek and timid-looking body, but he held a warlike soul, 
and encouraged his fancies by reading awful tales of blood- 
shed and lawlessness in the far West. Mindful of stage 
robberies and train thieves, and of express messengers who 
died at their posts, he was prepared for anything; and 15 
although he had trusted to his own strength and bravery 
these many years, he carried a heavy pistol under his front- 
seat cushion for better defense. This awful weapon was 
familiar to all his regular passengers, and was usually 
shown to strangers by the time two of the seven miles of 20 
Mr. Briley's route had been passed. The pistol was not 
loaded. Nobody (at least not Mr. Briley himself) doubted 
that the mere sight of such a weapon would turn the boldest 
adventurer aside. 

1 From Strangers and Wayfarers, pp. 1-17. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston, 1890. 
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Protected by such a man and such a piece of armament, 
one gray Friday morning in the edge of winter, Mrs. Fanny 
Tobin was traveling from Sanscrit Pond to North Kilby. 
She was an elderly and feeble-looking woman, but with a 

5 shrewd twinkle in her eyes, and she felt very anxious about 
her numerous pieces of baggage and her own personal 
safety. She was enveloped in many shawls and smaller 
wrappings, but they were not securely fastened, and kept 
getting undone and flying loose, so that the bitter Decem- 

10 ber cold seemed to be picking a lock now and then, and 
creeping in to steal away the little warmth she had. Mr. 
Briley was cold, too, and could only cheer himself by re- 
membering the valor of those pony-express drivers of the 
pre-railroad days, who had to cross the Rocky Mountains 

15 on the great California route. He spoke at length of their 
perils to the suflfering passenger, who felt none the warmer, 
and at last gave a groan of weariness. 
" How fur did you say 't was now? " 
" I do' know 's I said, Mis' Tobin," answered the driver, 

20 with a frosty laugh. " You see them big pines, and the side 
of a barn just this way, with them yellow circus bills? 
That 's my three-mile mark." 

" Be we got four more to make ? Oh, my laws ! " mourned 
Mrs. Tobin. " Urge the beast, can't ye, Jeff'son ? I ain't 

25 used to bein' out in such bleak weather. Seems if I could n't 
git my breath. I 'm all pinched up and wigglin' with 
shivers now. 'T ain't no use lettin' the hoss go step-a-ty- 
step this fashion." 

" Landy me ! " exclaimed the affronted driver. " I don't 

30 see why folks expects me to race with the cars. Everybody 
that gits in wants me to run the hoss to death on the road. 
I make a good everage o' time, and that 's all I can do. Ef 
you was to go back an' forth every day but Sabbath fur 
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eighteen years, you 'd want to ease it all you could, and let 
those thrash the spokes out o' their wheels that wanted to. 
North Kilby, Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; Sanscrit 
Pond, Tuesdays, Thu'sdays, an' Saturdays. Me an' the 
beast's done it eighteen years together, and the creatur' 5 
wam't, so to say, young when we begun it, nor I neither. 
I re'Uy did n't know's she'd hold out till this time. There, 
git up, will ye, old mar' I " as the beast of burden stopped 
short in the road. 

There was a story that Jefferson gave this faithful 10 
creature a rest three times a mile, and took four hours for 
the journey by himself, and longer whenever he had a 
passenger. But in pleasant weather the road was delight- 
ful, and full of people who drove their own conveyances, 
and liked to stop and talk. There were not many farms, I6 
and the third growth of white pines made a pleasant shade, 
though Jefferson liked to say that when he began to cany 
the mail his way lay through an open country of stumps 
and sparse underbrush, where the white pines nowadays 
completely arched the road. 20 

They had passed the barn with circus posters, and felt 
colder than ever when they caught sight of the weather- 
beaten acrobats in their tights. 

" My gorry ! " exclaimed Widow Tobin, " them pore 
creatur's looks as cheerless as little birch-trees in snow- 25 
time. I hope they dresses 'em warmer this time o' year. 
Now, there ! look at that one jumpin' through the little 
hoop, will ye ? " 

" He could n't git himself through there with two pairs 
o' pants on," answered Mr. Briley. " I expect they must 30 
have to keep limber as eels. I used to think, when I was 
a boy, that 't was the only thing I could ever be reconciled 
to do for a livin'. I set out to run away an' follow a rovin' 
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showman once, but mother needed me to home. There 
wam't nobody but me an' the little gals." 

"You ain't the only one that's be'n disapp'inted o' 
their heart's desire," said Mrs. Tobin sadly. « 'T warn't so 
5 that I could be spared from home to learn the dressmaker's 
trade." 

" 'T would a come handy later on, I declare," answered 

the sympathetic driver, " bein' 's you went an' had such a 

passel o' gals to clothe an' feed. There, them that 's livin' 

10 is all well off now, but it must ha' been some inconvenient 

for ye when they was small." 

" Yes, Mr. Briley, but then I've had my mercies, too," 
said the widow somewhat grudgingly. " I take it master 
hard now, though, havin' to give up my own home and 
15 live round from place to place, if they be my own child'en. 
There was Ad'line and Susan Ellen fussin' an' bickerin' 
yesterday about who 'd got to have me next ; and. Lord be 
thanked, they both wanted me right off, but I hated to hear 
'em talkin' of it over. I 'd rather live to home, and do for 
20 myself." 

" I 've got consider'ble used to boardin'," said Jefferson, 

" sence ma'am died, but it made me ache 'long at the fust 

on 't, I tell ye. Bein' on the road 's I be, I could n't do no 

ways at keepin' house. I should want to keep right there 

25 and see to things." 

" Course you would," replied Mrs. Tobin, with a sudden 

inspiration of opportunity which sent a welcome glow all 

over her. " Course you would, Jeff' son," — she leaned 

toward the front seat ; " that is to say, onless you had jest 

30 the right one to do it for ye." 

And Jefferson felt a strange glow also, and a sense of 
unexpected interest and enjoyment. 
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** See here, Sister Tobin," he exclaimed with enthusiasm. 
" Why can't ye take the trouble to shift seats, and come 
front here long o' me ? We could put one bufflo top o' 
the other, — they 're both wearin' thin, — and set close, and 
I do' know but we sh'd be more protected ag'inst the 6 
weather." 

" Well, I couldn't be no colder if I was froze to death," 
answered the widow, with an amiable simper. " Don't ye 
let me delay you, nor put you out, Mr. Briley. I don't 
know 's I 'd set forth to-day if I 'd known 't was so cold ; lo 
but I had all my bundles done up, and I ain't one that 
puts my hand to the plough an' looks back, 'cordin' to 
Scriptur'." 

" You would n't want me to ride all them seven miles 
alone?" asked the gallant Briley sentimentally, as he is 
lifted her down, and helped her up again to the front seat. 
She was a few years older than he, but they had been 
schoolmates, and Mrs. Tobin's youthful freshness was 
suddenly revived to his mind's eye. She had a little farm ; 
there was nobody left at home now but herself, and so she 20 
had broken up housekeeping for the winter. Jefferson 
himself had savings of no mean amount. 

They tucked themselves in, and felt better for the 
change, but there was a sudden awkwardness between 
them; they had not had time to prepare for an unex- 25 
pected crisis. 

" They say Elder Bickers, over to East Sanscrit, 's been 
and got married again to a gal that 's four year younger 
than his oldest daughter," proclaimed Mrs. Tobin presently. 
" Seems to me 'twas fool's business." 30 

" I view it so," said the stage-driver. " There 's goin' to 
be a mild open winter for that fam'ly." 
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" What a joker you be for a man that 's had so much 

responsibility!" smiled Mrs. Tobin, after they had done 

laughing. " Ain't you never 'fraid, carryin' mail matter 

and such valuable stuff, that you '11 be set on an' robbed, 

6 'specially by night ? " 

Jeflferson braced his feet against the dasher under the worn 
buffalo skin. " It is kind o' scary, or would be for some 
folks, but I 'd like to see anybody get the better o' me. I go 
armed, and I don't care who knows it. Some o' them drover 

10 men that comes from Canady looks as if they didn't care 
what they did, but I look 'em right in the eye every time." 
" Men folks is brave by natur'," said the widow admir- 
ingly. " You know how Tobin would let his fist right out 
at anybody that ondertook to sass him. Town-meetin' days 

15 if he got disappointed about the way things went, he 'd lay 
'em out in win'rows; and ef he hadn't been a church- 
member he 'd been a real fightin' character. I was always 
'fraid to have him roused, for all he was so willin' and 
meechin' to home, and set round clever as anybody. My 

20 Susan Ellen used to boss him same 's the kitten, when she 
was four year old." 

" I 've got a kind of a sidewajrs cant to my nose, that 
Tobin give me when we was to school. I don't know 's 
you ever noticed it," said Mr. Briley. " We was scufflin', 

25 as lads will. I never bore him no kind of a grudge. I 
pitied ye, when he was taken away. I re'Uy did, now, 
Fanny. I liked Tobin first-rate, and I liked you. I used 
to say you was the han'somest girl to school." 

" Lemme see your nose. 'T is all straight, for what I 

30 know," said the widow gently, as with a trace of coyness 
she gave a hasty glance. "I don't know but what 'tis 
warped a little, but nothin' to speak of. You 've got real 
^ce features, Mi^^our marm's folks." 
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It was becoming a sentimental occasion, and Jefferson 
Briley felt that he was in for something more than he 
had bargained. He hurried the faltering sorrel horse, 
and began to talk of the weather. It certainly did look 
like snow, and he was tired of bumping over the frozen 5 
road. 

" I should n't wonder if I hired a hand here another year, 
and went off out West myself to see the country." 

" Why, how you talk ! " answered the widow. 

" Yes 'm," pursued Jefferson. " 'T is tamer here than I 10 
like, and I was tellin' 'em yesterday I 've got to know this 
road most too well. I 'd like to go an' ride in the mountains 
with some o' them great clipper coaches, where the driver 
don't know one minute but he '11 be shot dead the next. 
They carry an awful sight o' gold down from the mines, is 
I expect." 

" I should be scairt to death," said Mrs. Tobin. " What 
creatur's men folks be to like such things ! Well, I do 
declare." 

" Yes," explained the mild little man. " There 's sights 20 
of desp'radoes makes a han'some livin' out o' folio win' 
them coaches, an' stoppin' an' robbin' 'em clean to the 
bone. Your money or your life I " and he flourished his 
stub of a whip over the sorrel mare. 

" Landy me ! you make me run all of a cold creep. Do 25 
tell somethin' heartenin', this cold day. I shall dream bad 
dreams all night." 

" They put on black crape over their heads," said the 
driver mysteriously. " Nobody knows who most on 'em be, 
and like as not some o' them fellows come o' good families. 30 
They 've got so they stop the cars, and go right through 
'em bold as brass. I could make your hair stand on end. 
Mis' Tobin, — I could so ! " 
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" I hope none on 'em '11 git round our way, I 'm sure," 
said Fanny Tobin. " I don't want to see none on 'em in 
their crape bunnits comin' after me." 

" I ain't goin' to let nobody touch a hair o' your head," 
5 and Mr. Briley moved a little nearer, and tucked in the 
buffaloes again. 

" I feel considerable warm to what I did," observed the 
widow by way of reward. 

" There, I used to have my fears," Mr. Briley resumed, 
10 with an inward feeling that he never would get to North 
Kilby depot a single man. " But you see I had n't nobody 
but myself to think of. I 've got cousins, as you know, 
but nothin' nearer, and what I 've laid up would soon be 
parted out ; and — well, I suppose some folks would think 
15 o' me if anything was to happen." 

Mrs. Tobin was holding her cloud over her face, — the 
wind was sharp on that bit of open road, — but she gave 
an encouraging sound, between a groan and a chirp. 

" 'T would n't be like nothin' to me not to see you 

20 drivin' by," she said, after a minute. " I should n't know 

the days o' the week. I says to Susan Ellen last week I 

was sure 't was Friday, and she said no, 't was Thursday; 

but next minute you druv by and headin' toward North 

Kilby, so we found I was right." 

25 " I 've got to be a featur' of the landscape," said Mr. 

Briley plaintively. " This kind o' weather the old mare 

and me, we wish we was done with it, and could settle 

down kind o' comfortable. I've been lookin' this good 

while, as I drove the road, and I 've picked me out a piece 

30 o' land two or three times. But I can't abide the thought 

o' buildin', — 't would plague me to death ; and both 

Sister Peak to North Kilby and Mis' Deacon Ash to the 
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Pond, they vie with one another to do well by me, fear I '11 
like the other stoppin'-place best." 

"J shouldn't covet livin' long o' neither one o' them 
women," responded the passenger with some spirit. " I see 
some o' Mis' Peak's eookiii' to a farmers' supper once, when 6 
I was visitin' Susan Ellen's folks, an' I says ' Deliver me 
from sech pale-complected baked beans as them ! ' and she 
gave a kind of a quack. She was settin' jest at my left hand, 
and could n't help hearin' of me. I would n't have spoken 
if I had known, but she need n't have let on they was hers lo 
an' make everything unpleasant. * I guess them beans 
taste just as well as other folks',' says she, and she would n't 
never speak to me afterward." 

" Do' know 's I blame her," ventured Mr. Briley. 
"Women folks is dreadful pudjicky about their cookin'. ir> 
I 've always heard you was one o' the best cooks. Mis' Tobin. 
I know them doughnuts an' things you've give me in times 
past, when I was drivin' by. Wish I had some on 'em now. I 
never let on, but Mis' Ash's cookin' 's the best by a long 
chalk. Mis' Peak 's handy about some things, and looks 20 
after mendin' of me up." 

" It does seem as if a man o' your years and your quiet 
make ought to have a home you could call your own," 
suggested the passenger. " I kind of hate to think o' your 
bangein' here and boardin' there, and one old woman 25 
mendin', and the other settin' ye down to meals that 
like's not don't agree with ye." 

" Lor', now. Mis' Tobin, le's not fuss round no longer," 
said Mr. Briley impatiently. "You know you covet me 
, same 's I do you." 30 

"I don't nuther. Don't you go an' say fo'lish things 
you can't stand to." 
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" I 've been tryin' to git a chance to put in a word witl 
you ever sence — Well, I expected you'd want to gel 
your feelin's kind o' calloused after losin' Tobin." 

"There's nobody can fill his place," said the widow, 
5 "I do' know but I can fight for ye town-meetin' days, 
on a pinch," urged Jefferson boldly. 

" I never see the beat o' you men fur conceit," and Mrs, 

Tobin laughed. "I ain't goin' to bother with ye, gone 

half the time as you be, an' carryin' on with your Mis' 

10 Peaks and Mis' Ashes. I dare say you've promised your- 

self to both on 'em twenty times." 

" I hope to gracious if I ever breathed a word to none 
on 'em ! " protested the lover. " 'T ain't for lack o' oppor- 
tunities set afore me, nuther ; " and then Mr. Briley craftily 
16 kept silence, as if he had made a fair proposal, and expected 
a definite reply. 

The lady of his choice was, as rfie might have expressed 
it, much beat about. As she soberly thought, she was get- 
ting along in years, and must put up with Jefferson all the 
20 rest of the time. It was not likely she would ever have the 
chance of choosing again, though she was one who liked 
variety. 

Jefferson was n't much to look at, but he was pleasant 
and appeared boyish and young-feeling. " I do' know 's I 
25 should do better," she said unconsciously and half aloud. 
" Well, yes, Jefferson, seein' it 's you. But we 're both on us 
kind of old to change our situation." Fanny Tobin gave 
a gentle sigh. 

" Hooray ! " said Jefferson. " I was scairt you meant to 
30 keep me sufferin' here a half an hour. I declare, I 'm more 
pleased than I calc'lated on. An' I expected till lately to 
die a single man ! " 
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"'T would re'lly have been a shame; 't ain't naturV' 
said Mrs. Tobin, with confidence. "I don't see how you 
held out so long with bein' solitary." 

" I '11 hire a hand to drive for me, and' we '11 have a 
good comfortable winter, me an' you an' the old sorrer. 6 
I 've been promisin' of her a rest this good while." 

" Better keep her a steppin'," urged thrifty Mrs. Fanny. 
" She '11 stiffen up master, an' disapp'int ye, come spring." 

"You'll have me, now, won't ye, sartin?*^ pleaded 
Jefferson, to make sure. " You ain't one o' them that plays lo 
with a man's feelin's. Say right out you '11 have me." 

" I s'pose I shall have to," said Mrs. Tobin somewhat 
mournfully. "I feel for Mis' Peak an' Mis' Ash, pore 
creatur's. I expect they'll be hardshipped. They've 
always been hard-worked, an' may have kind o' looked 15 
forward to a little ease. But one o' 'em would be left 
lamentin', anyhow," and she gave a girlish laugh. An air 
of victory animated the frame of Mrs. Tobin. She felt but 
twenty-five years of age. In that moment she made plans 
for cutting her Briley's hair, and make him look smartened- 20 
up and ambitious. Then she wished that she knew for 
certain how much money he had in the bank ; not that it 
would make any difference now. " He need n't bluster none 
before me," she thought gaily. " He 's harmless as a fly." 

" Who 'd have thought we 'd done such a piece of 25 
engineerin', when we started out ? " inquired the dear one 
of Mr. Briley's heart, as he tenderly helped her to alight at 
Susan Ellen's door. 

" Both on us, jest the least grain," answered the lover. 
" Gimme a good smack, now, you clever creatur'; " and so 30 
they parted. Mr. Briley had been taken on the road in 
spite of his pistol. 



STUDENT'S THEME: NARRATION 

TANGLED TRAPS 

" Time for you get up. I been down lake ; got big trout 
t'rough de ice." 

Sandy was lying rolled up in his blankets in the little 
trapper's lean-to. It was a bitter cold Sunday morning, 
6 and Sandy had no mind to get up. 

" I 'm all busted up. Hurt my ankle yesterday coming 
home. You get breakfast, Jose." 

The twinkle in Sandy's eyes made Jose suspicious, but 
he said nothing and got the breakfast. When it was ready 
10 he called, and Sandy, forgetting all about his ankle, jumped 
out of bed, doused his head with water from the lake, and 
soon had a large pile of bones stacked by his plate to tes- 
tify to the size of his appetite. 

When breakfast was over, Sandy left Jose to wash the 
16 dishes, and picking up his axe, began chopping wood for 
the next week's fire. This was a duty in which both men 
usually took a part, but to-day, when the dishes were done, 
Jose instead of picking up his axe, sat down by the 
fire and filled his pipe. He did not like the tricks that 
20 Sandy was always playing on him. Besides, they did not 
appear like tricks to him : his mind was too machine-like 
to get pleasure from anything out of his daily routine. 
The affair of the morning nettled him so that he did not 
realize that Sandy was chopping all the wood. All day 

302 
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he sat glumly smoking his pipe, puffing the smoke out in 
little angry clouds ; nor could Sandy with his greasy pack 
of cards coax him out of this mood. 

Next morning the men started out on their trap-lines to 
meet again only in the middle of the week, for they had 6 
arranged their traps in a great circle that took a week to 
work over. Just before starting, Sandy had borrowed Jose's 
tobacco and had forgotten to return it. Jose did not notice 
his loss until he made his noon halt ; the discovery set him 
thinking again about Sandy's tricks. All the rest of the lo 
day his anger kept growing. Why was Sandy always 
shirking his part of the work? Why was he keeping 
those beaver skins cached in the woods instead of bring- 
ing them to camp ? Of course they were safe where Jose 
had accidentally found them, but it was not the custom 15 
to cache skins in the woods and not say anything about 
them in camp. 

In his lone camp that night the loss of his accustomed 
smoke again turned his thoughts to Sandy. The beaver 
skins again troubled him, for beaver skins were getting 20 
valuable. He began to recall all Sandy's actions before 
they had set out that morning. Why had Sandy taken a 
fresh box of cartridges? He had said he had seen bear 
signs, but usually a full magazine in their rifles was all 
the men carried, for they used traps and shot only for bait. 26 
For an hour or more he sat brooding, an angry flush spread- 
ing over his face. He saw it all now. Sandy was going to 
shoot a bear, and he was the bear. It was getting towards 
spring ; he had been allowed to work all winter, and was 
now to be killed and his furs taken to some distant post. 30 
Well, two could play at the bear game, and now was the 
time for him to act. 
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All the rest of the night Jose swung along the back 
trail through the moon-lit woods, and just before dawn 
broke he stuck his snow-shoes into the drift by the lean-to. 
He stopped only for a meal and then, with a heavy pack, 
5 started off again on his trap-line. The going was easier 
now that it was fully light, and at noon he was back at 
his last night's camp. Here again he stopped for a meal 
and then, heedless of his traps, pushed straight on to the 
mid-week camp where he was to meet Sandy in the even- 

la ing of the next day. Here he camped for the night, worn 
out by his long tramp. Still he did not sleep well, and 
with the first glimmer of light he was up and cooking his 
breakfast. When this was over, he again shouldered his 
pack and started off on the trail. 

16 He walked until he came in sight of two great boulders, 
between which the trail ran as if in a narrow gorge. Here 
he made a detour and came up to the trail again just below 
the rocks. Next he slipped off his snow-shoes and, using 
one as a shovel, dug a pit in the trail through the soft 

20 snow. Then he opened the pack and drew out a great 
steel bear trap. It took him several minutes to open its 
great jaws, but with the aid of the trap-wrench he finally 
managed to set it, placed it in the hole, chained it to a sap- 
ling, and covered the whole with snow. Then, smoothing 

25 out the snow with a pine bough so that everything looked 
as before, he backed away behind a thick clump of bushes 
to wait. 

He did not have to wait long, for not many of the traps 
on Sandy's line had been touched and, in consequence, his 

30 work had been light. Soon Jose heard his loud voice 
singing in the distance and then saw his tall figure come 
swinging down the hillside. Jose waited no longer, but 
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slipped off through the bushes and back down the trail. 
A loud yell brought him to a standstill and then two shots 
rang out in rapid succession. Jose waited for one more 
shot and then started back to the trap on the run. As he 
came in sight of the man on the ground, he uttered a cry 6 
of surprise and, dashing up, snatched the rifle from Sandy's 
unsuspecting hands. Then he threw it into the bushes, 
stepped back, and began to laugh. He laughed till the 
noise rang out through the woods and returned again more 
devilish than it began. The echo silenced him, but he lo 
broke out again tauntingly. 

" You catch bear ? Ha ! I catch him one too. SacrS 
diable, you steal my fur ? You kill me ? Run off ? Ha ha ! 
I find you out ! I make it the first one, yes ? Go on, cuss 
all you want. I help you. No, I go camp now; come is 
again to-night, to-morrow, see how long you live. I hope 
you live long time. Those skin you hide in de woods help 
you keep warm, hey ? You got him in your pack ? Like 
hell. You got nothing in your pack but a knife to stick in 
me, yes ? " The wounded man raised himself and threw 20 
the offending knife into the bushes. 

" There, now do you believe me ? " he said. " I have 
nothing now that can harm you. Look in the pack and 
see." 

Jose stepped forward and kicked the pack to a safe dis- 25 
tance. Something in Sandy's frank eyes seemed to tell 
him that perhaps he had made a mistake, but he was not 
convinced. 

" I open it for make you one damn liar," he said. Slowly 
he began to untie the wet knots. One came undone and 30 
he turned to leer at Sandy. He did not know why he was 
undoing the bundle ; he was sure that he should not find 
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the skins, but something in those eyes told him that he 
must go on. He untied another knot and now he had only 
to unroll the covering. Here he stopped to fill and light 
his pipe. 
6 " You steal my tobacco ; now I have all yours." 
" Open the pack." 

Jose could not endure the look in Sandy's eyes, so he 
unrolled the cover and there lay the soft brown furs. He 
began to feel now that he had made a mistake, but his 

10 slow moving mind was not satisfied. 

"You bring him into camp, then kill me with all 
those cartridges you take to kill the bear. You damn 
fine liar." 

" You will find the bear skin back on the trail, Jose." 

15 The steady eyes were getting more troublesome to Jose 

now. He could not look at them squarely. For a few 

moments he stood hesitating, and then the eyes conquered. 

With a cry he sprang forward, trap-wrench in hand. 

" I fix you up all right in one small jiffy. I make one 

20 damn poor mistake. You be all right pretty soon." The 
wrench slipped in his feverish haste, but he soon had the 
great saw-toothed jaws apart and was at work trying to 
staunch the flow of blood that was spurting out from the 
shattered ankle. A thong from a snow-shoe twisted about 

26 the knee with a stick soon reduced the flow and then the 
work began in real earnest. Two poles with a blanket tied 
across served as an Indian drag, and with Sandy on this and 
Jose pulling him they at last got into camp. Here Jose 
made his companion as comfortable as he could and then 

30 started for the main camp to get the toboggan with which 
to carry Sandy to a doctor. Sandy was constantly growing 
weaker, for he had lost much blood and the pain from his 
foot was severe. 
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All that night Jose ran on through the silent woods, 
making good time while the moon still shone, but blunder- 
ing and stumbling along after it had goniB down. His face 
and clothes were torn by the bushes and his body was 
covered with welts and bruises from falls, but he pressed 6 
doggedly on until after sunrise he reached the main camp. 
He was nearly spent now, but he hardly stopped. Snatch- 
ing a few pieces of dried meat for nourishment^he started 
back again, hauling the toboggan. 

Again came the blind onward rush of the night before, lo 
only now he had the light to help him, but even this had 
some disadvantages. On every side he saw some sign of 
Sandy's work to remind him of his own treachery. Here 
was a trap set on a stump with its little box of splinters 
driven into the decaying wood, and there was a dead-fall 16 
made in Sandy's peculiar fashion. At each new sign he 
pulled the toboggan thong more tightly, and the snow- 
shoes crunched faster. 

Still, it was nearly midnight when Jose reached the 
camp where Sandy lay. As he came up, he noticed that 20 
the fire sent out only a dull glow. He hastened on, calling, 
but there was no answer. As he went into the shack, he 
threw a few sticks on the smoldering embers and by their 
light he saw Sandy stretched out on the blanket. As the 
fire blazed higher, Jose's trained eyes read what had 25 
happened. The rumpled blankets told how the man had 
writhed in his pain until the thong had loosened and the 
blood had begun to flow again. At first it had been 
unnoticed, but a bloody stick still held in the man's cold 
hand told how he had tried to tighten the thong. He had 30 
been overcome in the very act and had sunk back on the 
blankets to die, while his blood had oozed out into a little 
red puddle and had now frozen. 
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The horror of the sight first dazed Jose, and then the 
terror of remorse began to eat its way into his numbed 
brain. Slowly he sank down on the ground beside his 
dead companion. Outside, the fire began to bum low. 
6 A wind from the south stirred the boughs of the pines 
overhead. Away in the distance a little hoot-owl sent out 
its dismal cry. The fire slumped down to a bed of coals 
and then all was still. 
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